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yoreword 

TT aflfords me great pleasure to write this Foreword 

to the Biography of my old and valued friend. 
His Highness the Aga Khan. 

For over thirty years now. His Highness has been 
recognised as one of the leading personalities of the 
British Empire. His achievements in many different 
and varied fields have earned for him a unique position 
in the political and social life of today. A far-sighted 
statesman whose advice is sought by the highest authori¬ 
ties in the Empire, a religious leader looked up to with 
reverence by millions of his co-religionists, an Indian 
patriot who has championed the cause of his country in 
Imperial Councils, a sportsman whose name is a house¬ 
hold word in England, the Aga Khan is undoubtedly 
one of the most spectacular personalities of the age. 

The honours and dignities that have come to him 
during the last quarter of a century bear witness to the 
high appreciation of the Crown and the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment of the manifold activities of His Highness. Given 
the rank and dignity of a first class Prince of the Bombay 
Presidency, created a Privy Councillor to His Imperid 
Majesty, elected President of the League of Nations, 
it may justly be claimed for the Aga Khan that through 
his own efforts he has attained a position which is not 
only unique, but unprecedented for a British Indian to 
attain. He has undoubtedly been instrumental in 
raising the dignity and status of India before the eyes 
of the world and in breaking down the narrow barriers 
of race and colour within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

It is not for me to speak of his services to India and to 
his community. An accredited leader of the Muslims 
of India to whom his co-religionists have turned time 
after time for guidance and inspiration, he has also been 
the most consistent champion of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
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His spirit of toleration, adherence to principles and 
freedom from narrow prejudices whether of race or 
religion, mark out His Highness as one of the few in 
India who could bring about that unity when the time 
is ripe for it. 

As becomes one of his descent and affiliations. His 
Highness, though a genuine patriot, is a true citizen of 
the world. His interest in humanity is not circumscribed 
by narrow geographical considerations. Equally at 
home in the Capitals of Europe as among his own 
compatriots in India, the Aga Khan is a bridge between 
the East and the West, a connecting link between the 
two main civilisations of the modern world. His 
mission in life may justly be described as that of bringing 
the East and the West nearer to each other through 
understanding and sympathy. 

With his religious following spread over many 
countries. His Highness’ approach to national and inter¬ 
national problems is different from that of a sectarian 
or partisan. No one is less moved by slogans and set 
formulae. In fact, his approach to the consideration 
of all important problems, whether affecting his commu¬ 
nity, country or Empire, is that of an idealist who 
tempers his views by the realities of practical politics. 
His personality, experience and wisdom have been, it 
is now generally acknowledged, assets of inestimable 
value to India and the Empire. 

My own friendship with him extends now over many 
decades. During all the years I have known him and 
valued his friendship, I have had occasion to admire 
his many gifts, his unfailing charm of manner, his deep 
insight into national and international politics, his 
cosmopolitan oudook, his wide humanity which does 
not recognise the limitations of race or creed, and his 
unique gift of friendship. But what has struck me 
most in one whose life has been so rich and many-sided 
is his unaffected simplicity, which is a characteristic of 
true greatness. 
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Mr. Naoroji Dumasia has rendered a notable public 
service in writing this interesting Biography of His 
Highness. Mr. Dumasia has all the qualifications 
necessary for a biographer. He is intimately acquainted 
with every aspect of his subject’s life and is moved by 
a genuine admiration for his character and achievements. 
Besides, as an experienced journalist, Mr. Dumasia 
writes with grace and persuasiveness and has been able 
to sustain the interest of the reader in the narrative he 
unfolds. In the result, “ The Aga Khan and His 
Ancestors ” is not only a book of great political im¬ 
portance, but one which it is a genuine pleasure to read. 




Lallgarh, Bikaner, 
Tbe 4 fb May 1939. 


Maharajah of Bikaner. 




T^reface 

'T'WO figures dominate the modern Indian scene. 

One is the Right Honourable Sir Sidtan Muham¬ 
mad Shah, Aga Khan, and the other is Mr. M. 
K. Gandhi. Both are friends. While Mr. Gandhi’s 
singular patriotism embraces Indian interests only and 
aims at securing the substance of political independence 
for the country, the Aga Khan’s interests embrace 
many countries, many nations, and many fields of 
activity. The difference between the two leaders is 
that while Mr. Gandhi seeks a short cut to political 
power by drastic methods, involving direct action, 
the Aga Khan, knowing that history is more powerful 
than individuals, works for its attainment through 
training and preparation of his countrymen for the task 
of government. Mr. Gandhi’s methods for attaining 
the freedom of India are in some respects revolutionary. 
That way lies danger. The Aga Khan looks for 
safety, permanent stability and the maintenance of 
peaceful order to avoid disruption and disunity. 
He considers no calamity greater to a country than 
the precipitation of a cataclysmic change which 
bodes nothing but disaster to the healthy growth of a 
national Goverrunent. Believing that a sudden revo¬ 
lutionary change is transient and leaves a bitter trail 
behind, he prefers to work for peaceful progress through 
evolution. Both have one thing in common,—^the ideal 
of service and sacrifice—^for the regeneration of their 
motherland. Both men have given innumerable proofs 
of their conviction and their desire to do their duty 
towards millions of their fellow countrymen. But their 
ways have differed. The Aga Khan is averse to a sub¬ 
versive movement to promote political power and insists 
upon laying firm foundations of an enduring, political 
and economic future. Mr. Gandhi has in the past taught 
defiance of law and order and the challenging of 
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constituted authority. The Aga Khan works within the 
four corners of law and order. While Mr. Gandhi’s 
philosophy of life is based on visionary ideas, the Aga 
Khan believes in taking a realistic view. The Aga 
Khan’s fame as a statesman and realist has spread through¬ 
out the world and made his name respected far beyond 
the frontiers of Asia. His writings, speeches, ideals 
and achievements have attracted the attention of the 
world. There is no sphere of human activity and 
benevolence which he has left untouched. Except 
Mr. Gandhi there is no other figure of his or any other 
age which has moved the hearts and minds of Indians 
as the Aga Khan has done. His life has been spent 
in thinking out and initiating projects for the benefit 
of humanity. His record of many-sided work and the 
far-sightedness which has governed his efforts are 
remarkable. He sees beyond his time and his pre¬ 
dictions have always come true. His forecast of the 
world war, Germany’s defeat, the Russian revolution, 
the undoing of the treaty of Versailles and his prediction, 
made soon after the defeat of Germany, that she would 
become a great power within 20 years have aU come true. 
He long foresaw the annexation of Austria by Germany 
and the invasion and over-running of China by Japan, 
On Islam he has conferred solid benefits. His efforts 
to promote the well-being of Indians in various spheres 
of life and his bold fight for achieving India’s political 
freedom and economic prosperity have won for him 
their affectionate gratitude. His services to the Empire 
have won for him universal admiration and established 
his hold on Englishmen. A study of his inspiring and 
ennobling life provides lessons for the guidance of 
present and future generations of his countrymen, and 
indeed for every nation in the world. In this age of 
conflict between totalitarian and the democratic States, 
and especially at the present moment when the world 
is gravitating towards a crisis threatening to engulf 
and sweep away civilization, the teachings of the Aga 
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Khan and his passionate plea for preservation of world 
peace have a special value and provide an object lesson 
against another world conflagration. A study of his 
life’s work, especially his lifelong peaceful mission, 
must prove helpful to every nation. 

Bombay, 

Maj ^tb, 1939. 


N. M. D. 
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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTORY 


■LJISTORY can appropriately say of His 
the Aga Khan :— 


Highness 


“ Much had he read, 

“ Much more had seen; he studied from the life 
“ And in th’ original perused mankind.” 

He has been described by an eminent English states¬ 
man as a “ citizen of the world.” The phrase is 
apt, for his sustained efforts in the cause of world 
peace command the admiration of the Empire and 
have given his voice force in the councils of the nations. 
No higher compliment could have been paid to any 
man. Citizenship of the world is the personification 
of the great ideal which was born of the agonies of 
the Great War, but statesmanship sincerely aspiring 
to that end has remained too rare. 


The life story of the Aga Khan makes as strange 
and interesting a chronicle as -one may expect to read 
in modern times. In recent years the legend of His 
Highness has grown with extraordinary rapidity. 
More than one writer in the popular press has invested 
him with the most fantastic attributes of heroes in the 
Arabian Nights, and as the story is passed on, in short¬ 
ened form, it loses nothing of the essentially bizarre 
in the telling. The mere appearance of His Highness 
in public, even on the golf links or on the race-course, 
is sufficient to bring forth a new crop of fables, almost 
to represent him as capable of invoking the help of 
the Slave of the Lamp, until at last the view of the 

f eneral public in England and on the Continent has 
ecome almost as confused as that of the lady whose 
impressions of a tour in India became so mixed that 
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at the end of it she declared that the finest sight she 
had seen in India was the Aga Khan by moonlight. 

The plentiful invention with which the history and 
achievements of His Highness have been described 
may be taken, however, to indicate something more 
than ignorance. It reflects in shadowy fashion some¬ 
thing of the interest taken in a character that is little 
understood and in a long career distinguished by fine 
achievement in many folds. The purpose of this 
book is to show how well justified is that interest, to 
explain something of what the Aga Khan has done 
and said, and, so far as is possible, to narrate in his 
own words what he has thought and why he has 
taken certain lines of action. To attempt that task 
is no easy matter. It means exploring many activities 
and going back to the almost forgotten history of old 
controversies in order to discover why and how it is 
that the Aga Khan has achieved a position for himself 
which has been rivalled by none of his contemporaries. 
The result will be, it is hoped, to present an accurate 
and illuminating portrait of a man who—to quote 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the ex-Secretary of State for India 
—is “par excellence a citizen of the world, who knows 
more about life in many of its aspects, both in the East 
and the West, than anyone else I know.” Sir Samuel 
went on to say on that occasion that the Aga Khan 
had found “ the secret of the art of life.” It is a signi¬ 
ficant phrase. Some may thoughtlessly interpret it 
as meaning no more than that the Aga Kh^ has 
found how to get the most out of life. There 
could be no more cruel parody of his life. Those who 
know him best can attest that for the Aga Khan the 
art of life has been anything but selfish or personal. 
His life has been one of service—service not only to 
Islam and his own far-scattered community but to his 
Sovereign and to the highest ideals of humanity. 

No man who has lived so long and so continuously 
in the public eye as the Aga Khan has done can hope 
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to escape misrepresentation. But he may reasonably 
hope to escape that peculiarly silly form of mis¬ 
representation which shows him as being noticeable 
cluefly for his wealth. One recent writer was not only 
guilty of that stupidity but described the Aga Khan 
as owning “ millions and millions of poimds in bullion 
and precious stones ” and said that “ beneath the 
headquarters of the Ismailians there lies a treasure 
greater than all the wealth stored in the Bank of Eng¬ 
land.” It is odd that deficiency in invention should be 
exposed in such fairy tales; there are far better tales 
in “ The Thousand and One Nights.” Nor, indeed, 
are such fanciful embellishments to the life history of 
the Aga Khan necessary: it is distinctive enough in 
itself. It has been told in part before now. The 
author of this book, for instance, wrote over thirty-five 
years ago “ A Brief History of Ae Aga Khan,” which 
was published in India. But although that book gave 
some account of the Ismailian Princes through whom 
His Highness traces his descent from the Prophet, it 
was not possible to tell in any adequate manner the 
romantic history of that “ Persian Prince ” who, on 
going to India, formed the first link in the chain that 
was to bind the dynasty to India and the Empire. 
Diligent research in the records of the India Office has 
brought to light many incidents in the career of the 
first Aga Khan, the Lord of Mahallat, and son-in-law 
of the Shah of Persia, incidents which are not only of 
importance in the history of the family but which 
throw a new light on the chequered story of the British 
in India. 

The strange adventures of that fine old Persian 
soldier carry one back to a world that today seems 
very remote. But some account of them and of 
his protracted negotiations with the Government 
of India must be considered if one is to form a 
correct appreciation of how the status of the Aga 
Khan has come to be accepted in India. A flood 
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of tecent books about" India and the proceedings of 
the Round Table Conference have more or less fami¬ 
liarised the people of England with some idea of the 
position of the Indian States; but, despite the important 
part played by the Aga Khan in that Conference, there is 
widespread ignorance about the nature of the position 
occupied by His Highness in India and how it has 
come about that he should be a Prince without territory 
but with followers in many parts of India and other 
countries, who regard his word as law. The key to 
that puazle is to be found in the history of the first 
Aga Khan as well as in that of his grandson, the present 
Aga Khan. They present an interesting contrast, 
and students of heredity may be puzzled to account for 
some of the more marked characteristics of the des¬ 
cendant of the old Persian administrator and soldier. 
Yet it is not by any means fanciful to detect things 
common to both, although time and chance and fate 
have heavily overlaid points of resemblance. That, 
however, is a matter on which the reader may later 
form his own judgment after consideration of the 
facts and, more particularly, after studying the character 
of His Highness. 



Chapter Two 

THE AGA KHAN AS THE WORLD SEES HIM 

■p\IRE CT descendant of the Prophet Muhammad and 
^ spiritual head of millions of Ismailians, political 
leader of eighty millions of Indian Muslims, statesman 
with an international reputation, prince of men, prince 
of sportsmen, and prince by here^tary right, few men 
wield a greater influence in the world than His Highness 
the Aga Khan, Sir Sultan Muhammed Shah, and few 
men have made a greater contribution to peaceful, 
ordered progress. The profound respect which he 
enjoys in the world of Islam has a twofold basis, for 
it is grormded on the position held by His Highness 
as the acknowledged leader of an illustrious race and 
on his character as a man. Thus it may be said that 
this pillar of Islam enjoys tributes of respect which are 
his due by long tradition and inheritance and which 
are his personal acquisition gained by fulfilment of 
his high destiny. 

Bluest of blue blood flows in his veins. His line 
goes back to the Caliphs of Egypt, and as Freya Stark, 
in her book, “ The Valley of the Assassins ”, has 
pointed out as a result of recent research after travels 
and adventure in unknown Persia, perhaps no one now 
living, and perhaps no one among the ruling families of 
the world can boast so romantic and unusual an ancestry. 
He is a Prince descended from the Arab family of 
Hasham and the tribe of Koreish, much older than the 
Bourbons and the Brunswicks in Europe. He embodies 
the spirit of those who made famous in history and 
in legend Toledo, Cairo, Cordova and Baghdad. 

But there are reasons other than those of birth to 
account for the Aga Khan’s unique position among the 
world’s greatest potentates. He is a man with a genius 
for leadership, with great culture, profound knowledge, 
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a creative mind, and a spirit that is never daunted by 
difficulties. The British Empire found in him during its 
time of trial its greatest bulwark in the East; it still 
finds in him a firm friend. His influence for peace is 
incalculable. 

It is impossible not to “ feel ” his presence directly 
he enters a room, and that is not because the Aga Khan 
was bom great, but because he is great. He seems to 
have the faculty of living half a dozen lives, each as 
complete and well-rounded as the life of an ordinary 
individual; and within the range of each, bis knowledge, 
experience and shrewdness are outstanding. His great¬ 
ness lies not in what he has; but in what he is. His deep 
sympathy for his less fortunate brethren, his child-like 
simplicity, his great dignity, and his very simple way of 
living, though surrounded by wealth, appeal to 
everyone who comes in contact with him. Whatever 
the sphere of his activity, he finds the secret of success. 
He is one of those rare men who combine theory with 
practice. He turns hatred and enmity into love and 
Ijrotherhood, replaces ignorance and darkness with 
knowledge and light, and the sum total of his far-flung 
activities has been a vast addition to human happiness. 

Yet there is nothing self-assertive about the Aga 
Khan. His voice is quiet, his speech deliberate. As 
a speaker he has no mannerisms; he relies solely on 
argument—and convinces. And with these gifts goes a 
unique insight into the minds of others. Swift in thought 
and action, he can formulate or change his plans on the 
spur of the moment. Not only has he mspired confidence 
and affection from his early days but he seems to have 
retained them to this day. His early association with 
British administrators in India and his contact with 
statesmen, diplomats and ambassadors whom he met 
in Europe had a profound influence upon his character 
and career. His magnetism, his varied gifts and his 
position in society, his initiative and indomitable spirit 
have made him a vital force on occasions of great 
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emergency, his actions corresponding to his great 
character. So, quite apart from the position he holds 
by reason of his lineage, he has firmly established his 
claim to leadership in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

He has not coiifined himself to the narrow outlook 
of nationalism. He has recognised that these are days 
of internationalism, and this has broadened his sphere 
of activities, gaining him a reputation as a remarkable 
international personality of note such as no Asiatic has 
so far achieved or has even aspired to achieve. 

His name will go down to posterity as a nation- 
builder who has found it possible to reconcile Imperial 
interests with those of Indian nationalism through his 
statesmanship, practical ideas and constructive genius. 
He is an Imperialist where the interests of the Empire 
are concerned, and in the attainment of India’s inherent 
rights, political and economic, he is a nationalist. He 
combines in himself the attributes of a Prince, a Coun¬ 
cillor and a Statesman. 

It is said of the Prophet of Islam that he was not 
only above his surroundings but above his age, and 
not one age but all time. But in the world of today 
one human life proves too short to perfect and execute 
one great idea. The Aga Khan, who recognises his 
own limitations, has, however, conceived great ideas 
and has had the satisfaction of seeing some of his work 
fulfilled, some yet incomplete, but full of promise. In 
course of time some of his ideals may be superseded 
but his achievements will lose none of their value. 
Bearing in mind that no creed is more in conformity 
with Ae progressive demand of humanity than the 
faith of the Prophet, the whole outlook of his career 
has been inspired by the one basic thought, saturated 
with the one cardinal doctrine of unity and peace, for 
which he has striven incessantly. 

One little instance. When India was wildly excited 
over the lamentable happenings of Amritsar, Mr. 
Gandhi asked the Aga Khan for a subscription for 
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a Jallianwala Bagh massacre memorial. The Aga 
Khan’s reply was that if the subscription was intended 
to relieve the misery and suffering of the people he 
would gladly meet Mr. Gandhi’s wishes, but if it was 
intended to revive the memory of the strife or to 
perpetuate the feeling of hostility and hatred towards 
Englishmen he would not subscribe one penny. 

Though his range of reading is wide, the Aga Khan’s 
impressions of men and things are practical, not 
theoretical: his judgments are based not upon what he 
has read but upon what he has seen and heard. And 
since his opportunities for seeing and hearing the 
things which really matter are far greater than those of 
the average statesman in any one country, bis influence 
upon politicians and administrators is, when he con¬ 
siders its exercise desirable, of the first magnitude. 
For there are few living men who can be compared 
with him in precise knowledge of the political situation 
in the Western and in the Eastern world at any given 
moment, or in capacity to express that knowledge in 
a terse, impartial and illuminating summary. That 
is the secret of his influence on men in all walks of 
life. There is remarkable evidence of this in Lord 
Riddell’s “ Intimate Diary of the Peace Conference 
and After ” in which he narrates the effect which the 
Aga Khan had upon Mr. Lloyd George. He writes :— 

“ L. G. said that the Aga Khan was one of the best informed 
men he had ever met. His general information was astonishing. 
He was extraordinarily well read and possessed an intimate 
acquaintance with international affairs in all parts of the world. 
He was widely travelled and was always moving round the 
capitals of Europe, in all of which he had influential intimates. 
His means of securing information were remarkable. He seemed 
to have touched upon all branches of literature and to be well 
versed in science. Altogether a very extraordinary person.” 

There were men in the old days of whom it was 
said that they had taken all knowledge to be their 
province. Of His Highness the Aga Khan it may 
be said that he has taken education—the fountain 
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of all knowledge and power—as an object of his life- 
work and politics as his study. His educational ideal 
is not to make boys and girls read and write, but to 
inculcate into their minds a love of their coimtry and 
a sense of duty in its service. His educational efforts 
have been directed to produce a better type of men 
imbued with the idea of serving humanity. His 
political ideal is to raise India to the full stature and 
dignity of a self-governing member of the British 
Empire and thus to strengthen the very bond of the 
Empire. India cannot be expected to continue to work 
for the Empire if her position is not lifted from that 
of an inferior to an equal—from dependency to dommion. 

Towards the realisation of this ideal—in which he sees 
the safety of Great Britain—the Aga Khan has moved and 
for its achievement he has worked with singular devotion 
neither sparing himself nor grudging the cost in time, 
energy and money. His dream is to make Great Britain 
greater by alliance with Muslim countries, guaranteeing 
them their independence; and in this profound alliance 
with independent Muslim States and in the contentment 
of India, he sees such a source of strength to Great Britain 
as would make a war against Great Britain by any other 
Power or combination of Powers an impossibility. First 
and foremost, he is an Indian patriot, whose services to 
his homeland are unquestioned even by those whose ideas 
do not nin parallel with his own. Next, he is an 
Imperial statesman, who sees in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations an ideal to the realisation of which 
he has unflinchingly devoted his energies through¬ 
out long years. Finally, his religious leadership makes 
of him a world-figure, to whom the arcana of interna¬ 
tional politics are “ Common form.” It is appro¬ 
priate to speak of the Aga Khan in the words of Livy 
(as applied to Portius Cato) “ in this man there was 
so much force of mind and character that in whatever 
cotmtry be had been born, he would have been bound 
to have carved his fortune for himself.” 
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Most men may think of the Aga Khan as most 
Englishmen thought of " Ranji ”, as a sportsman 
and as a popular idol. But in the one case as much 
as in the other, the conception is incomplete, for 
sportsmanship, though recognised by each as a political 
asset, has never filled more than a subordinate place 
in the totality of either life. There is, indeed, a curious 
parallel between the two men, despite all the differences 
in personality and environment: and it is not without 
significance that they were the closest of friends. 

As a sportsman he will be remembered for what 
he has done, and is still doing, for breeding and horse 
racing in England. He has ever shewn shrewdness 
in employing the best available talents to further his 
interests, in his stud manager, in his trainer, and in the 
early days in the one on whose judgment of conforma¬ 
tion in the yearling he relied. We saw him exalted 
when, a proud and happy man, he led in his first 
Derby wiimer, Blenheim, but his pride was greater 
when, with Firdaussi, he won the St. Leger, while 
three others in his ownership were second, fourth and 
fifth. The second, Dastur, was at a shorter price in 
the betting than the winner, just as Blenheim was at 
longer odds for his Derby than its stable companion 
Rustom Pasha. Blenheim had been bought by the Aga 
Khan as a yearling, but he was the breeder of Firdaussi. 
He has won every important race worth winning and since 
1924 he has won more stake money than any odier owner. 

The Aga Khan’s unbeaten Behram gained a spec¬ 
tacular success in the Derby at Epsom in 1935 and thus 
gained for India the blue riband of the Turf for the 
second year in succession. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Rajpipla having won it in the previous year. The 
starting price was 3 to 4 against Behram. Thun¬ 
derous cheering for Behram, who carried the supposed 
unlucky number 13, continued from before the winning 
post was reached until the beaming Aga Khan led 
in the winner. After he had led in the winner, he was 




His Highness the Aga Khan’s Blenheim, ridden by H. 

Wragg, won the Derby at i8 to i. 

With Iliad second, and Diolite (favourite) third. Photo The Aga Khan 
being cheered as he leads Blenheim along the course to the unsaddling 

enclosure. 
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personally congratulated by the King. Special honour 
was in store for the Aga Khan. His Highness was 
the guest of His Majesty the King at a dinner at 
Buckingham Palace at which 58 members of the Jockey 
Club were present. The table decorations were in 
green and chocolate which are the Aga Khan’s racing 
colours. His Majesty the King proposed the health 
of the Aga Khan. The next day the Aga Khan and 
Begum were the guests of the Prime Minister at lunch 
at No. 10, Downing Street. The other guests included 
Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Maharani of Dewas 
(Junior), the Maharaja and Maharani of Porbandar, 
Mr. and Mrs. Coates and Lord and Lady Hailsham. 

The following year (1936) brought the third and 
most pleasing Derby success to the Aga Khan, 
Mahmoud winning by three lengths, another of his 
horses, Taj Akbar, coming in second. Half a million 
people were present at Epsom to see the great race. 
Mahmoud was the stable’s second string, quoted at 100 
to 8. The Aga Khan’s other candidate, Taj Akbar, 
was quoted at 6 to i and Mahmoud was the first grey 
to win the Derby since Togalie won in 1912. It was 
also the third grey to win the race since it was started. 

On the Turf the Aga Khan can be regarded as 
nothing but an “ extremist ”, He has touched the 
extremes in every phase of his career as a racehorse 
owner and breeder. His purchases, his sales, bis 
successes, his failures, his luck and ill-luck; all have 
risen to the dizziest heights, crashed to the blackest 
depths. Only a man of Ws determined character 
could have learned the lesson of each failure, then cast 
the bitterness aside. Only a very level-headed man 
could have enjoyed the rich rewards which the Turf 
has brought him without allowing his ambitions to 
run away with him. His peculiar characteristics have 
helped to make the Aga Khan one of the most popular 
figures of the British racing world. 

Long ago the Aga Khan learnt to appreciate and 
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understand the British character, and the British people 
came to understand him, and through him to recognise 
the great variety of ways in which the Englishman 
and the Indian can be linked together in sport, in 
commerce, in scholarship and in administration for 
the mutual progress and welfare of their respective 
parts of the British Empire. This comprehensive 
spirit was shown when in the summer of 1933 he 
unfolded his views as to the best means of promoting 
commerce and trade between England and the Muslim 
States at a meeting held in the rooms of the House 
of Commons imder the chairmanship of Lord Derby. 
But he has a wider object in view. He believes that 
if it were possible for the people of the British Isles 
to know the people of India as he knows the English 
people and as he thinks the English people know 
him, the problem of British unemployment would be 
to a great extent solved. His firm conviction is that 
if each individual of the 350 millions of India bought 
from England additional goods to the value of a single 
rupee, a great deal would be done to get rid of this 
unemployment. He thinks and very rightly that it 
is worth while for Englishmen to know more about 
Indians, their ways and their thought and to come 
to a better understanding commercially, politically 
and socially, in order that the two countries could 
progress in the way they all desired. 

In social life, the Aga Khan has acquired a 
pre-eminent position such as has fallen to few of his 
countrymen. He is a popular figure in society both 
in England and on the Continent. 

During his long residence in Europe, he has become 
familiar in distinguished social circles both in England 
and France. Himself a most charming and generous 
host, he has done his best to remove social barriers 
between Englishmen and Indians. He was one of the 
promoters of the Willingdon Sports Club founded in 
Bombay for that purpose. 
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As one of the distinguished and privileged guests 
on the occasion of the coronation of King Edward VII, 
he was a prominent figure in official and ceremonial 
functions. It had been from no mere conventional 
obligations of political expediency that he was 
frequently invited to York House, and before King 
Edward’s illness, to Buckingham Palace. Handsome, 
young and highly gifted, he was welcome in both 
great houses as a personal friend. Not being a ruling 
prince he was free from the attendance of “ a political 
officer in charge,” but on ceremonial and other 
occasions, a Government A.D.C, was placed at his 
disposal. Alone among the Eastern visitors to London, 
his name was included in the Coronation List with the 
conferment of a K.C.S.I. 

The unique social position of the Aga Khan’s family 
among noblemen in India was acknowledged by King 
Edward, by paying a visit to the first Aga Khan during 
the first Royal visit to India, he being the only reci¬ 
pient of this high honour outside the most eminent 
Ruling Princes. The Royal friendship that was then 
formed has continued to this day. The election of 
the present Aga Khan to the Marlborough Club, at 
that time a preserve of the King’s own circle, was 
proposed by His late Majesty King Edward. This 
signal honour showed how highly the Aga Khan 
stood in the King’s esteem. 

The Aga Khan’s reception by the ex-Emperor 
William of Germany, the late Tsar of Russia, Sultan 
Abdul Hamid of Turkey and the Emperor of Japan 
was a recognition of his great qualities and pre-eminent 
position in society. To achieve such a position was 
obviously not without dangers of a peculiar kind. It 
says much for the Aga Khan’s character that he avoided 
them in his youth and that by reason of his essential 
simplicity of nature and goodness of heart, he has 
continued to avoid them. The great position to which 
he was bom would have availed him little if he had 
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not proved himself worthy of it and used it for the 
benefit of his countrymen and of the Empire. There 
is none among his less fortunate brethren, it may 
safely be affirmed, who does not recognise that his 
sympathy with them has always been as practical as his 
means have permitted. In the sincerity of his concern 
for them lies the secret of his influence with the masses. 
His position has in fact been a weapon in his hands, not 
for his own aggrandisement but for the welfare of 
many, a weapon used with singleness of heart and with 
a hand that has never faltered in a just cause. 

The Aga Khan’s linguistic attainments have enabled 
him to derive the fullest benefit from his travels. His 
brilliant powers of conversation, his flashes of wit and 
humour make him always interesting and entertaining. 

In India and other Asiatic coxmtries, the Aga Khan’s 
name will endure as a bulwark of Islam, and one of 
the greatest Asiatic leaders of international fame, and 
a stalwart Indian patriot. In Europe he will be best 
remembered as a statesman and sportsman. A man of 
exceptional personality, possessed of special gifts as 
linguist and scholar and a true friend of England, he 
has used his great ability and knowledge to serve his 
King and the Empire. 

Transcending all his many public activities has been his 
fervent devotion to peace. Recent events have only 
emphasised the bent of his whole life towards the estab- 
lislunent of amity and good will in the international field. 
It is an ideal difficult to achieve, but the Aga Khan is 
essentially that type of healthy optimist who bends all 
his energies to the object he has at heart, no matter the 
obstacles. His efforts in the cause of peace found 
recognition and due reward in his election as the President 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations in July 1937. 
It was an honour not only to a personality but to India 
which can rejoice in the knowledge that this singular 
distinction was conferred upon one of her greatest sons. 

Whether in sports or politics, or in the sphere of 
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international work, the Aga Khan has always adopted 
a fearless line of action after studying his subject in 
every detail; and his success has been due more to his 
own exertions than to chance, and it is his singular 
character which has made his name resound throughout 
the. world. In a biography it is difficult to determine 
where one should introduce a description of the 
character of his sketch, and we have preferred to give 
this brief outline of the Aga Khan's character in this 
chapter with a view to illustrating its many facets in the 
narrative. 



Chapter Three 
ANCESTRY 

Brilliant Period in Egypt’s History 

^HE Aga Khan’s lineage is as ancient as it is splen- 
did. He traces his descent—and the lineage is 
proved—from the Prophet of Islam. He is descended 
in direct line from Ali who married Fatimah, the only 
daughter of the Prophet Muhammad by his first wife 
Khadijah; and through the marriage of Fatimah’s son 
Hosain, to the daughter of the last of the Iranian 
Kings at the dawn of Islam, he goes back to the oldest 
and most renowned dynasties in the world, which 
for innumerable centuries were the centres from which 
radiated chivalry and civilisation. 

Western readers of this biography, unfamiliar with 
the history of Islam, may not realise that this state¬ 
ment connotes much more than lineage. To help 
them to understand how it has come about that the 
Aga Khan is the deeply venerated spiritual chief of 
some hundreds of thousands of the world’s inhabi¬ 
tants, it is necessary to give a brief account of the disputes 
over a successor to Muhammad which arose at his 
death and persisting to the present time are the main 
cause of the many divisions among his followers. 

On the death of the Prophet in the year 652 A.D., 
disputes arose over the choice of his successor which 
soon resulted in the main cleavage of Muhammadans 
into Sunnis (traditionalists) and Shiahs (followers). 
The Shiahs regard only those as the rightful succes¬ 
sors to Muhammad who were descended from Ali 
and his wife Fatimah and whom they style Imams, 
while the Sunnis recognise another stream of succes¬ 
sors whom they call Khalifahs, that is Caliphs. The 
last Arab Caliph was put to death by Hulagu, the 
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Mongol, in Baghdad in A.D. 1258; but some forty 
years later the Caliphate was revived in the person of 
the Turkish Sultan ’Uthman in whose family the office 
remained until abolished by the Angora Government 
in 1924. The Shiah order of succession has been of 
a more esoteric nature. It went unquestioned up to 
the death of Ja’far al Sadiq, the sixth Imam, when the 
majority of the Shiahs accepted as seventh Imam his 
younger son Musa al Kazim, but the remainder stood 
out for his elder son Ism’il. The main body, distin¬ 
guished when necessary as “ The Sect of the Twelve,” 
maintains that there were twelve lawful Imams and that 
though the twelfth has withdrawn for a time he is 
still alive and will appear again before the end of the 
world as Mahdi or Guide. The others, called some¬ 
times “ The Sect of the Seven, ” confine the number 
of the Imams to that figure and maintain that until 
the time when ’Ali as an incarnation of God shall 
come to judge the world, the office of Imam shall be 
held by a hereditary, true, but unrevealed Imam des¬ 
cended from 'Ali through Ismail the Seventh and last 
revealed Imam. It is the adherence to this doctrine 
that has given the name Ismailiyyah, the Ismailis, to 
this sect which, as will now be related, split still further 
into two branches over yet another matter of pontifical 
succession. Early in the loth century A.D. one 
'Ubaidu’llah, a sayyid or descendant of 'Ali and 
Fatimah, who claimed to be the great grandson of Ismail, 
incurred the displeasure of the reigning Abbasid 
Caliph of Baghdad, al Muktafi, and fled to North 
Africa where, after extreme vicissitudes of fortune, he 
acquired sovereign power and founded the dynasty 
of the Fatimite Caliphs of Egypt and ushered in one of 
the most brilliant periods in the history of that country. 

His successors included several rulers of great 
power and fame, amongst them al Mu’izz, who annexed 
Sicily and then conquering Egypt founded the city 
of Cairo; al Hakim, a zealot whose persecution of 
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his Christian subjects was one of the causes of the 
Crusades and who was the founder of those interesting 
mystics, the Druzes,—whom the English reader remem¬ 
bering their traditional reputation for hospitality will 
probably comiect with the exploits in Syria of Lady 
Hector Stanhope or of Disraeli’s Tancred—^who still 
worship him as an incarnation of God in their retreats 
in the Lebanon; al Mustansir of whose splendour, 
justice and wise administration Nazir-i-Khusrau, the 
famous poet, traveller and Ismaili propagandist, has 
left a glowing account in his “ Safarnama ”; and 
lastly al ’Azid at whose death his minister submitted 
to the ’Abbasid Caliph. 

To trace his ancestry to the Fatimites (*) is no small 
source of pride to the Aga Khan for it was under their 
rule that Egypt after suffering oppression for centuries 
at the hands of Greeks, Romans and Arabs recovered 
not only much of her ancient prosperity but a sense of 
nationality. For the first time she had, says Becker, 
a dynasty full of vitality founded on a religious basis. 
The first Caliph Mu’izz came to Cairo with all the 
prestige of a ruler of North Africa and surrounded by 
the halo of religion and the regal splendour of an 
Imam. The kingdom was organised on old Persian 
prototypes from which we are told by Graefe there 
were evolved a punctiliously regulated ceremonial 
and carefully graded categories of state officers accom¬ 
panied by an unwontedly luxurious way of living 
and an extraordinary splendour at court. The personal 
qualities of the Fatimites and their generally mild rule 
coupled with the energy and ability of the great minis¬ 
ters and generals with whom they surroxmded them¬ 
selves enabled them long to maintain a position of power 
and slpendour rivalling that of the Abbasid Caliphs 
of Baghdad, though the latter are better known to 
Western readers through the medium of the “Arabian 

(♦) The Fatimites were noted for favouring the “ People of the Book, ” 
especially Christians. 
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Nights.” A Christian witness, William of Tyre, who 
visited Cairo in the days of ’Azid, describes a state of 
magnificence which can have been equalled by few 
Muslim rulers. The Cairo court, according to Gib¬ 
bon, surpassed in magnificence, opulence, elegance 
and learning, even the brilliance and culture of the 
Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad, and was infinitely above 
anything which contemporary Europe could show. 

There are still to be seen in Cairo some of the 
famous buildings erected by the Fatimites, mainly 
city gates and masjids or mosques. Among the latter 
is the mosque of Aqmar with its charming stone facade 
so important in the history of Art. More famous 
again is A 1 Ahzar known throughout the civilised world 
as the University which supplies Egypt with her minis¬ 
ters of religion and her exponents of Muslim law. 
The Fatimite founder of this institution could hardly 
have foreseen the benefit that would result therefrom 
to all Islam, for when the waves of the Mongol invasion 
had engulfed all the East and North-East countries 
of Islam on the very borders of Egypt, while in the 
West Arab civilisation was in course of being expelled 
from Spain, the Mameluke ruler of Egypt checked 
once and for ever the Mongol advance and Cairo 
remained unscathed to form a centre and a rallying 
point for Islamic culture and learning. The Aga 
Khan, following in the steps of his great ancestor of 
nearly 1000 years ago, is in his turn a great patron 
and benefactor of the famous Muslim University of 
Aligarh. It is indeed a far cry from A 1 Ahzar in A.D. 
971 to Aligarh in A.D. 1939, from the oldest existing 
Muslim University to one of the newest and, it may 
safely be asserted, one of the most influential seats 
of Islamic learning in the world. 

The rise of the Fatimite Caliphate in Egypt and its 
opposition to the Abbasid Caliphate of Bagihdad was 
helped by the activities of a highly organised band 
of Ismaili missionaries of whom one of the best known 
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was the Nazir-i-Khusrau already mentioned. Inspired 
by him there came on the scene Hassan-bin-Saba, first 
Grand Master of the Assassins of Alamut, known to 
the Arabs as “ Shaikhu’l Jabal ” and to the Crusaders 
as “ The Old Man of the Mountain.” After the 
Ismaili system had been elaborately completed at 
Cairo under the Fatimite Caliphs, receiving there 
a superstructure of Egyptian Hierophantism upon the 
basis of Magian and Indian dogma, which it had 
derived from its Persian founders, there came on the 
scene, a little after the middle of the nth century of the 
Christian era—about the time that William the Norman 
was winning the battle of Hastings—a very accomplished 
young Persian of Arabian descent and of Shiah faith, 
who had already given promise of a brilliant career. 
He was Hassan-bin-Saba, the son of a learned Shiah 
doctor of the city of Rhai in Persia. 

Hassan-bin-Saba had been carefully trained in all 
the learning of his time, his great friend and fellow- 
student being Nizam-ul-Mulk, afterwards the renowned 
minister of Togrul Beg and of Malek Shah, the two first 
of the Toorki Beg or Seljukian Sultans of Irak, whose 
seats of Empire were Nisaphur and Rhai. In his early 
manhood Hassan-bin-Saba met with, and had been 
deeply impressed by the teachings of, a Dai or 
missionary of the Fatimite Ismailies. An adventurous 
life of action had weakened, but not effaced, these earlier 
impressions when, being checked in his career of 
ambition by the superior fortunes of his rival Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, he resolved to repair to Egypt in order to be 
instructed at the fountain head in the more esoteric 
doctrines of the Ismailis. 

The history of this remarkable man has often been 
recorded, and legend has not spared him. There is, for 
instance, a well-known, but not very well founded story 
of him told by Fitzgerald in his introduction to the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

More authentic details of his career and teaching 
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are to be found in E. C. Browne’s “ Literary History of 
Persia.” That writer shows how Hassan, who originally 
belonged to the Sect of the Twelve, fell under the in¬ 
fluence of heterodox teachers and went to Cairo about 
the year 1078. Being compelled to leave Egypt, he 
seked Alamut and a number of other strongholds and 
thereby established a political power in the Near East 
which proved to be of no small account in the two 
succeeding centuries, and which, because of the terrorism 
practised by its followers, became notorious even in 
Europe. On the death of A 1 Mustansir, the Fatimite 
Caliphs, the followers of Hassan, became definitely 
separated from the dynasty of Egypt and hence, says 
Mr. E. G. Browne, Persian histories generally assign 
separate sections to the IsmaiUs of Egypt and the West 
and the Ismailis of Persia—^Nizaris or Assassins. During 
the reign of A 1 Mustansir, Hassan espoused the cause 
of Nizar, the Caliph’s elder son, against al-Musta’li, the 
second son and actual successor, and seizing Alamut 
and numerous other strongholds in Persia, carried 
on an active propaganda which was emphasised through 
the murder by his followers of Caliphs, Kings, Minis¬ 
ters of State and many other prominent opponents 
of the Ismaili doctrines. Hassan’s rank and file became 
known to the world as al Hashishijyum, being addicted 
to hashish or bhang, the well-known drug produced 
from the plant cannabis indica and from this nickname 
is derived the European word “assassin.” Al Mus- 
tansir’s death completed the breach between the Is¬ 
mailis of Egypt and the West who adhered to al-Musta’li, 
their new Caliph, and the Ismailis of Persia who 
espoused the cause of the superseded Nizar. The 
Assassins continued their activities and became a for¬ 
midable power. The stern Hassan had found himself 
obliged to put to death his two sons who had committed 
some deadly sin, and so at his death the Grand Master¬ 
ship passed to his lieutenant, Kiya Buzurg-ummid, after 
whom six more Grand Masters ruled at Alamut. Of 
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these, the second, Hassan, announced himself to be a 
descendant of NLzar and it is from him through the 
eighth and last Grand Master Ruknu’d Din Khurshah 
that the Aga Khan is descended. In the Aga Khan 
accordingly we see the present day hereditary repre¬ 
sentative of the Imam Ismail, acknowledged as such 
with reverent acclamation by many thousands of 
followers in India, East and South Africa and in fact all 
over the world, especially in the seaports of the tropics. 

The power of the Assassins, their independence 
and their contempt for all those outside their own 
communion attracted the special attention of the 
Mongol Emperor in far distant Qaraqoram, and the 
Quriltaj, or Grand Mongol Council which assembled 
in 1251, determined that they should be extirpated. 
In 1256 Hulagu advanced into Quhistan and, reducing 
the Assassin stronghold, in turn captured Alamut in 
November of that year and put Ruloiu’d Din to death 
at Qaraqorum. Vast numbers of Ismailis were killed 
by the Mongols who passed on to deal in similar 
fashion with their enemy the Caliph of Baghdad and 
his unfortunate subjects, of whom 80,000 were killed 
in Baghdad alone. Those who wish to learn more 
of the early history of the Ismailis and more parti¬ 
cularly of the Assassins will find most interesting 
accounts of them in Vols. I and II of the late Professor 
E. G. Browne’s “ Literary History of Persia,” and in 
Miss Stark’s “The Valley of the Assassins.” 

After the political power of the Assassins had been 
crushed, little is recorded of the ancestors of the Aga 
Khan for some generations. Their connection, 
however, with Persia is traced several centuries down 
to modern days. Not only during the Middle Ages did 
they own and rule that part of Persia of which Ala- 
Moth was the capital but, under modem dynasties as 
that of Nadir Shah and the Zend Princes, they were 
governors of various provinces and were treated with 
great respect and awarded high honours by the rulers 
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of the Zend dynasty. In the latter part of the i8th 
century more than one of them rose to positions of 
great honour and held high administrative office under 
ffie rulers of Persia in which country the active 
persecution of the Ismailis had long since ceased. 

Since the fall of Alamut, they first lived in Babek, 
and then setded in Anjudan in Kashan. One of them, 
Shah Nizar Ali Shah, sumamed Ataullah, founded a 
village near Kun Bandi, which still goes by the name 
of Kuhak-i-Aga Nizar, and which was called Darkhana 
by Indian Khoja followers of the Imam visiting the place. 

In his days some inhabitants of Gurkistan and India 
settled in the village and formed themselves into a 
tribe known as Eel-i-Ataullahi. His successor, Shah 
Abdul Hasan Shah, was appointed Governor of 
Kirman by Sultan Hasan Safawi. The position be¬ 
came hereditary and several of his successors held 
the office of Viceroy of Kirman. In the time of Nadir 
Shah, Shah Muhammad Hasan Shah distinguished 
himself for valour and wisdom. He was appointed 
Governor of Kiab and then Viceroy of Kirman. He 
was also appointed one of the commanders of the 
army and is supposed to have ,come to India with 
Nadir Shah. His grandson, Shah Baqir Ali Shah, 
was also Governor of Kerman. He lived in Babek, 
Mahallat and Kirman. After the fall of Kirman into 
the hands of Aga Muhammad Khan Qujar, he was 
blinded by the order of the Monarch for having 
helped and given quarters to Lutf Ali Khan, son of 
Karim Khan of Zend. 

In accordance with the wishes of the Shah of Persia, 
Shah Baqir Ali with all his family and followers left 
Kerman and settled in Mahallat from whence he went 
to Musqat to meet his followers. He died there and 
is buried in Shah Najaf. Then came Shah Khalilu’llah, 
the great grandfather of the present Aga Khan, who 
was Governor of Kerman and to him at his “ dar¬ 
khana ” or principal residence, Ismailis of India were 
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wont to pay their religious dues. It is on record that 
whenever Aey were unable to make the pilgrimage 
to see their Imam or to remit the dues they had collect¬ 
ed, they were accustomed to throw the money into the 
sea. For some time Shah Khalilu’llah lived in the 
city of Yezd, but his justifiably great reputation for 
piety and unworldliness, which had given him a remark¬ 
able hold on his people, led to his being murdered at 
the instigation of a fanatical mullah whose jealousy 
had been aroused. That dastardly deed had a profound 
eifect throughout Persia, not only among the Ismailis 
but among the ministers of Fateh Ali Shah, the reigning 
Monarch, and at the Shah’s command the mullah 
was put to death with no small indignity and torture. 
Not content with this retribution, the Shah summoned 
Muhammad Hasan, the son of Khalilu’llah, proclaimed 
him Imam in the place of his murdered father, con¬ 
ferred great possessions on him, and in due course 
gave hum his daughter in marriage. Appointed 
Governor of Qum and Mahallat, the young man 
further gained the approval of his royal master and, 
as was not unnatural, his rapid preferment roused the 
jealousy of the Shah’s ministers. He was known in 
the Persian Court by the pet name of Aga Khan which 
subsequently became his hereditary title and in due 
course he and his descendents came to be described as 
Aga Khan Mahallati, Lords of Mahallat. 




Chapter Four 
AGA KHAN I 

A Brave Soldier and Sagacious Statesman: 

His Services to the British Empire 

the death of Shah Fateh Ali, after a long reign 
extending from 1798 to 1834, civil war broke out 
in Persia. In this war of succession the first Aga 
Khan took up arms on behalf of the old Shah’s grand¬ 
son, Muhammad, son of Abbas, who was eventually 
able to secure the crown in spite of a powerful faction 
favouring the cause of Zill-es-Sultan, the eldest son, whom 
Fateh Ali Shah had ignored when designating his heir. 
The new Shah was duly grateful to his supporters 
and bestowed many favours on them. The Aga 
Khan, appointed to be Commander-in-Chief, was sent 
to conquer the province of Kerman—which had 
declared in favour of another claimant to the Persian 
throne—and acquitted himself with the greatest dis¬ 
tinction in the campaign. Thus established in royal 
favour, the Aga Khan appeared likely to end his days 
in Persia in the enjoyment of his vast possessions and 
power. For about twenty years there is iio record 
of him, and his continued prosperity is to be presumed 
until 1838, when Muhammad Ali Shah retreated from 
the disastrous siege of Herat. In that year, insulted 
by Haji Mirza Aghasi, the Prime Minister, the Aga 
Khan raised the standard of rebellion and seized the 
government of Kerman where his forefathers had 
ruled, and where he himself was remembered for his 
exploits in the field. 

The actual insult lay in the Prime Minister support¬ 
ing one of his minions, a man of lowly origin, who 
demanded in marriage for his son a daughter of the 
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Aga Khan, grand-daughter of Fateh Ali Shah. A 
further demand by the Prime Minister was as unjust 
as it was provocative. When the Aga Khan had 
undertaken the conquest of Kerman for his royal 
master he had paid half the expenses of the under¬ 
taking on the strength of the promise of the Prime 
Minister of that day that he might recoup himself 
from the revenues of that province. A refund of 
that revenue was now demanded by Haji Mirza 
Aghasi. The reply to that attempt at extortion was war. 

When the hostilities were in progress a promise 
reached the Aga Khan from the Prime Minister, streng¬ 
thened by the accompaniment of the Koran, that he 
would be allowed, if hostilities ceased at once, to enjoy 
perfect liberty in his own province. The Aga Khan 
was ready to lay down his arms on these honourable 
terms, but scarcely had he done so when he was surprised 
and made a prisoner at the instigation of the Minister 
and taken to Teheran. The Aga Khan was incensed 
at the treachery of Mirza Aghasi, but he was helpless 
and saw no chance of escape. Thanks, however, to 
his wife, the brave princess, he was not doomed to 
eternal imprisonment. She happened at that time to 
be in the Persian Court, and knowing that the Shah 
was an ardent Suffee, dressed her son (father of the 
present Aga Khan) as a darvish, and made the young 
man appear before the King daily and read and recite 
poems in praise of forgiveness. The young prince 
played his part so well that it produced the desired 
effect. The Shah was deeply moved and set the Aga 
Khan at liberty. 

This, however, incensed his implacable enemy Mirza 
Aghasi. Assured of his safety, the Aga Khan was 
returning to Kerman, after his release, when he found a 
regular boycott established by the Minister’s order, 
and having to fight even for his food, was once more 
driven into open rebellion. An army was sent to 
recapture him and he was nearly taken again, but 
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keeping courage, he forced his way through the cordon 
and reached a place of safety and after fighting several 
skirmishes with varying fortune, ultimately left Persia 
and arrived in Afghanistan at a time when the British 
were engaged in war with that country. With his 
departure from Persia the first period of romance 
closed, and the second began with his arrival in 
Afghanistan, The stirring incidents that followed show 
that in his case facts are stranger than fiction; indeed, 
his life reads more like a romance than a biography. 

His ascendancy in the Court of the Shah of Persia, 
his fall from his high position as a result of intrigue, 
his imprisonment and dramatic release, and his bold 
bid for the throne of Persia, his failure to seize the 
Crown and his exile from the country, his subsequent 
constant aim to invade Persia and regain his lost 
possessions through the help of the British, and his 
failures and successes in later life, are thrilling episodes 
in his romantic career. His failures were redeemed 
by his brilliant services to the British Government on 
the battlefield. His exile from Persia was a loss to 
that covuitry, but Persia’s loss was the gain of the 
British Empire, and his comradeship in arms with the 
British army cemented the ties of friendship formed 
between him and the British Government when he was 
fighting for his life in Persia. He made the enemies of 
the British his own and the British cause his own cause. 

The British aim at that time was to prevent Russian 
influence penetrating to the borders of India, for that 
would threaten the very existence of the British Empire. 
The first Afghan War, which called for heavy sacrifices 
and imtold hardship and suffering, was undertaken 
partly to counter the Russian advance in Central Asia and 
partly to place on the throne at Kabul the dethroned 
ruler, Shah Shuja, in place of Dost Muhammed, 

The latter object was attained, and for two years 
Afghanistan remained in the military occupation 
of the British. Disraeli could well write in 1859 
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he found the official papers setting forth the ante¬ 
cedents of the Afghan War were “ the most amusing 
thing I have met with since the Arabian Nights.” 
But the amusement was soon to vanish with the murder 
of two illustrious Englishmen in Kabul—both personal 
friends of the Aga Khan—and the disastrous retreat 
from Kabul to Jallalabad, which only one survivor of 
the army of occupation was able to reach. 

The part which the Aga Khan played as an ally of the 
British in that disastrous war was in every way worthy 
of the heroic deeds of the great martyrs of Islam whose 
blood flowed in his veins. But before relating the 
events of his active participation in the cause of the 
British, at the risk of his life and the lives of his stout 
adherents, it is appropriate to recall his deep devo¬ 
tion to the cause of the British long before he met 
them in Kandahar. 

At the time the Aga Khan was fighting against 
the Shah of Persia, the British Government were at 
variance with the Persian Government over the posses¬ 
sion of Herat. The Shah had formed a league with 
Russia and was favouring the advance of Russian in¬ 
fluence in Khorasan and Afghanistan. It now appears 
from the correspondence of the Aga Khan, found 
in the archives of the India Office, that taking advant¬ 
age of his differences with the Shah of Persia, Sir 
John McNeil, the British Envoy in Persia, entered 
into negotiations with the Aga Khan and secured his 
services to frustrate the Russian intrigues in Central 
Asia. The Aga Khan proved his attachment to the 
British Government by interrupting and diverting the 
Shah of Persia from designs on Herat and preventing 
Khorasan and Afghanistan from falling under the 
influence of Russia, for which the Shah was intriguing. 
The Aga Khan had from the first done his best to bring 
Muslim States into contact with British influence. This 
alone would have been regarded as a diplomatic service 
of incalculable value at any time, but it was particularly 
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so in those days when Muslim States were used as a 
pawn in the game of Russian chess for penetration 
into India. The Aga Khan bent all his energy and 
influence to frustrate the aim of Russia and to advance 
the cause of the British and how well he succeeded 
in his purpose is seen by the result. 

But his services to the British Empire were not 
merely diplomatic. When the time came, he fought 
valiantly for the British flag. 

It was at a critical time in the history of Afghanistan 
that the Aga Khan entered that country as an exile from 
Persia. His reputation as a soldier-statesman had 
preceded him and he so distinguished himself by his 
bravery and loyal services to the British Government 
that it was proposed by the British Envoy in Afghanis¬ 
tan to place him on the throne of Herat, and even¬ 
tually to help him to regain his territory in Persia. 
This was more than once imder the serious contem¬ 
plation of the British authorities, but the execution 
of the plan was abandoned owing to peace being made 
by England with Persia. He was, however, made 
Chieftain of a territory conquered by the British from 
the Afghans, but when the British evacuated Afghanis¬ 
tan, he found it unsafe as a friend and ally of the British 
to stay there. He went to Sind, determined to conquer 
Persia with the aid of the British, but his dream was 
shattered with the termination of hostilities between 
England and Persia. 

After great sacrifices in blood and treasure the 
British succeeded in placing on the throne at Kabul 
the dethroned ruler, Shah Shuja, in place of Dost 
Muhammad, and for two years Afghanistan remained 
in the military occupation of the British. During that 
period of occupation and constant warfare, the Aga 
Khan shared all the risks, discomfort and distress 
with his British allies and comrades-in-arms. 

His open association with the cause of the British 
when the Muslim States were in open enmity with 
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England had a gteat moral value, for, as is pointed out 
in the Parliamentary papers relating to the Afghan War, 
the fact that the British could command the services 
of an important class of the Muslim population under 
an esteemed leader like the Aga Khan discouraged 
the enemy and gave confidence to the Shiah party 
which was favourably inclined to the British. This 
was not the first occasion on which the Aga Khan 
had entered Afghanistan. As Persian Commander- 
in-Chief he had invaded the country through Seistan 
and in later years spent millions of pounds on a cam¬ 
paign which ended in the annexation of three Persian 
provinces—Seistan, Baluchistan and Kuman. 

More than one account of his exploits in Afgha¬ 
nistan and subsequently in Sind appear in the various 
memorials and letters which he addressed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and other officials. The record of 
this courageous veteran—^which has never yet been 
adequately recounted—is well worth attention. Here 
is the story of the help he rendered to the British 
forces, told in his own words. 

“ The day previous to the action of Kheliskh, I 
received a message from Major Rawlinson to the 
purport that although General Nott had declared that 
as a guest of the British I would not be called (upon) 
to serve, yet if not causing me any inconvenience, it 
was requested that I should proceed with the General 
on his march, accompanied by my detachment of 
Sowars. To this I replied that it would afford me much 
pleasure to avail myself of the opportunity offered, 
as I considered all persons hostile to Government as 
my enemies and would therefore gladly oppose them. 

“ On the day of the battle, the enemy, through the 
grace of God, was defeated, and many Afghans were 
taken prisoners, by my dependants and brought to 
Major Rawlinson. 

“ On the occasion of Captain Goulding being killed 
and Lieutenant Pattinson severely wounded by the men 
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under their command, not a single trooper had the 
courage to leave the city for the purpose of patrolling 
during the night, at which time it was customary for 
the enemy to collect and plunder the suburbs. At 
last Major Rawlinson enquired whether I would un¬ 
dertake this duty. I willingly promised to do so. 
Three nights afterwards, when I was stationed near 
the garden of the Mehr Dil Khan, a cossid (messenger) 
despatched by Akrun from a distance of two coss 
(miles) arrived for the purpose of informing me that 
the city would be attacked by the Afghan forces either 
on that night or the next. I communicated this intel¬ 
ligence to Major Rawlinson without delay. The 
necessary precautionary measures were accordingly 
adopted. The following morning the General moved 
out his army and we advanced towards the rebels. 
On that day merely some skirmishing occurred, but 
during the next the troops were in action nearly from 
daybreak till past noon, when the infantry became 
fatigued from heat and thirst and consequently unable 
to act, although the insurgents still surrounded the 
camp. Colonel Malcolm was then deputed by the 
General to ascertain whether my Sowars would drive 
them off. I answered that with the blessing of God 
I would not fail to exert myself to the utmost of my 
power. I and my followers immediately mounted 
and with the Divine assistance and the Company’s 
auspicious fortvme, we fought in such a manner that 
the whole of the officers and men in camp were struck 
with astonishment, and upon our return in the morning 
welcomed us with shouts of applause. 

“ On the succeeding night information reached Til- 
lookam of the movement made by the Afghans in 
Kandahar under the impression that it had been left 
destitute of troops. The next morning, therefore, 
the force counter-marched. Whilst en route, during 
the whole day, we were closely followed by the 
Afghan horsemen who made several attacks upon my 
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detachment. About midday, my brother Sirdar Muham- 
med Bakur Khan shot one of the Afghan leaders 
dead. His men collected round the body of their chief 
and in the meantime the main body of the British conti¬ 
nued their march at the distance of about half a furlong ; 
but the skirmishing did not cease until morning. After 
our return to Kandahar, as a reward for my services the 
General gave me presents; also rewarded my two brothers. 
He further assigned me the territory of Moolla Rusheed 
yielding an income of 40,000 rupees per annum. 

“ All the officers who were present at the engage¬ 
ment near cantonments are well aware that when the 
Afghan troops were broken by the fire of the artillery 
and the infantry, I and my Sowars pursued them for 
about four coss beyond Baba Wallee, securing many 
captives and heads, which were sent to the General. 
On the following day I marched out with two regi¬ 
ments which proceeded to Baba Wallee (Bala Wall), 
under the command of Colonel Stacy. The troops 
encamped at that place, but I accompanied Major 
Rawlinson to Maranjan, a distance of about four coss. 
When the Afghans perceived that they were not sup¬ 
ported by the infantry they advanced in pursuit. The 
whole of the Afghan and Persian cavalry in British 
employ, under the orders of Nukkee Khan, dispersed 
and fled. I alone, with my followers, remained and 
showed front to the enemy, although they numbered 
about a thousand sabres. They had completely in¬ 
tercepted our retreat. We then cut our way through 
them to a hUl called Kotub Moorcha. In this affair 
the Afghans behaved with great intrepedity and our 
horses were completely knocked up, in fact we were 
all on the point of either being killed or taken prisoners 
when I, together witli my brother. Sirdar Muhammed 
Bakur Khan, and one of my Sowars named Bakur, 
dismounted about half way up the mountain and I 
shot the foremost of the pursuers dead. Whilst his 
comrades crowded round the body, my troops 
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descended the hill, and upon being informed of 
their having reached the foot in safety, I and my two 
companions followed and joined the Major.” 

This gives a vivid impression of his feats in the field, 
but he lud also rendered valuable secret and diplomatic 
services to the Goverrunent. 

These old India Office records tell us of numerous 
diplomatic channels which the first Aga Khan opened 
up and which proved to be of great value to the British 
officers. It is not possible from the dry bones of 
official records to substantiate every fact in the Aga 
Khan’s narrative of his services to the British during 
the First Afghan War and subsequently in Sind, but 
there is sufficient confirmation in the terse despatches 
of Major Rawlinson and General Nott to show what 
valuable assistance he and his followers rendered to 
the forces in both the campaigns. 

Of the murder of Lieutenant G. Webb Golding 
(and European Bengal Regiment), the wounding of 
Lieutenant T. F. Pattinson (and Regiment, Bengal 
Native Infantry) and the subsequent action near Ghirishk 
(the ‘ Khelishic ’ of the Aga Khan’s narrative) we have 
Major Rawlinson’s account in a despatch from Kan¬ 
dahar, dated 6th March, 184a,’ detailing occurrences 
of the previous December. 

“ My attention was chiefly directed to the disposi¬ 
tion of the Jaunbaz (Janbaz, native troops). I judged 
it best to endeavour to station (them) upon the Hel- 
mund, as well with a view to the protection of the 
fort of Ghirishk as to place them in a situation where 
they would be cut off from communication with Cabook, 
and surrounded with their blood enemies. They were 
to have started from Ghirishk accordingly upon 
the ayth of December; but on the previous night, 
supposing from a mere accident that their intention 
to desert had been discovered, they broke into open 
mutiny, murdered Lieutenant Golding, woxmded Lieute¬ 
nant Pattinson so severely that he now lies in danger 
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of his life, and took the field, hoping to taise the coun¬ 
try ... . Captain Leeson’s cavalry and a party of the 
Parsewan Jaunba2, who remained firm under Lieute¬ 
nant Wilson, although in the same camp with the 
mutineers, were immediately detached in pursuit, and 
coming up with the Jaunbaz in the afternoon, at a 
village about twelve miles distant from Kandahar, 
they attacked and dispersed them, killing the ring¬ 
leaders of the mutiny, and inflicting a severe loss on 
the whole body.” 

Sir John Kaye, who had access to Major Rawlin- 
son’s MS. Journal^ clothes the history in more glowing 
colours (History of War in Afghanistan III, 135):— 

“ Before daybreak on the 27th of December the men of the 
Jaunbaz regiments were to have commenced their march to 
Ghirishk. There were 250 men of the ist Regiment under Lieute¬ 
nant Golding, and 150 of the 2nd under Lieutenant Wilson. 
Lieutenant Pattinson was to accompany them in political charge. 
The object of the movement was twofold—to escort treasure 
and ammunition to Ghirishk and to remove from ICandahar a 
body of men whose fidelity was more than suspected. Two 
hours after midnight the party was to have moved and made a 
double march, for the purpose of clearing the villages on the 
Urghundab, which had been greatly excited during the two pre¬ 
ceding days. Golding was ready at the appointed hour; but 
through some misconception of orders, Wilson’s men were not 
prepared to march. So the movement was countermanded, 
Golding and Pattinson, therefore, returned to the tent of the 
former, and laid themselves again to sleep. The ist Jaunbaz 
regiment had been drawn up ready for the march with their cattle 
loaded, and the postponement of the movement now took them 
by surprise. They had laid a plot to mutiny and desert upon the 
marda^ and they believed that the conspiracy had been detected. 
After waiting for half an hour, drawn up in the chill air of early 
morning, they determined at once to throw off the mask; so they 
streamed into Golding’s tent with their drawn swords, and 
attacked the two officers in their beds. When they thought that 
their bloody work was completed, they rushed confusedly out 
of the tent, mounted their horses and fled. The treasure was 
plundered and some horses belonging to Golding and Pattinson 
were carried off; but nothing else was touched by the assassins. 
Pattinson was stunned by a blow on the head, but recovering his 
senses, he made his way out of the tent, wounded as he was in 
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seven places, mounted a horse. ..... and effected his escape. 
He died after much suffering, in March. Golding was less for¬ 
tunate. He rushed out of his tent and fled on foot towards the 
Cantonments ; but the Jaunbaz followed and cut him down within 
a short distance of our Camp.” 

It was on account of the assistance rendered by the 
Aga Khan on the occasion of the mutiny of the Jaunba2 
regiment that his further help was requisitioned, for 
in a despatch to Major Rawlinson, dated 6th March 
1842, describing the events of the early part of the 
year, the following passage occurs :— 

“ The Persian Prince Aga Khan is still at Kandahar, 
and General Nott, in consideration of our deficiency of cavalry, 
has expressed a wish that this chief who is possessed of much 
military experience, and whose attachment to our interests is 
certain, should be entrusted with the temporary direction of 
such Parsewan horses as have remained true to us since the dis¬ 
organization of the Jaunbaz. Aga Khan has at present a fast 
cavalry under his orders, and will accompany General Nott in 
his projected attack upon the enemy. Were we not threatened 
with a deficiency of funds for our necessary expenses, I should 
venture to recommend that the Parsewan horse be considerably 
increased as well with a view of relieving our own cavalry of the 
harassing duty of patrolling as to give further confidence to 
the Shiah party, and to show that we can still command the 
services of a not unimportant class of .the Muslim population.” 

Of the action of 7-10 March, in which the Aga Khan 
played a prominent part, there are several accounts. 
The following is an extract of General Nott's report 
of the engagement:— 

“In the beginning of the present month (March 1842) the 
enemy approached close to the city of Kandahar; I made the 
necessary arrangements for the safety of the city, and leaving a 
garrison of about 2,600 men in it, I, on the 7th instant, moved 
with the remainder of my force against the enemy; they retired 
as I advanced; they were driven first across the Turmuch 
(Turnuk), and then across the Arghundeb. They could not 
allow the infantry to come in contact with them. On the 9th I 
got near enough to open our guns upon them with great effect. 
They were soon broken and fled; my want of good cavalry saved 
them from being totally destroyed. They were dispersed in 
every direction. During a march of five days opposed to 12,000 
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of the enemy, who had upwards of 6,000 well mounted cavalry, 
not a camel was taken or a particle of baggage lost. The troops 
marched without tents, both officers and men, and the conduct 
of my artillery and infantry was excellent.... During my absence 
a strong detachment of the enemy made an attempt on the city, 
and succeeded in burning one of the gates, but they were repulsed 
with great loss by the gallantry of the troops in garrison, under 
the command of Major Lane, of the and Regiment of Native 
Infantry.” 

It is certain that the envoy Macnaghten was anxious 
to mark the appreciation of the Aga Khan’s services 
and to make a suitable provision for him and the sup¬ 
port of the gallant ally’s followers, for among the papers 
brought by the Aga Khan from Afghanistan there was 
a letter of recommendation from the envoy to Sir 
Charles Napier, w’fio, in consequence of that recom¬ 
mendation, utilised the services of the Aga Khan in 
the conquest and consolidation of Sind. That recom¬ 
mendation was given to the Aga Khan by the envoy 
before he was treacherously done to death by the 
Afghans, just when he was contemplating leaving 
Afghanistan to take up his new duties as the Governor 
of Bombay. The tragic occurrence made a great 
difference to the fortunes of the Aga Khan, for had 
the envoy lived to take up the Governorship of Bombay, 
the Aga Khan would have found a strong supporter 
of his claims for the recognition of his services and 
he would have probably been saved the trouble which 
befell him in consequence of the continued hostile 
feelings of the Prime Minister of Persia towards him. 

In his account of the action of Baba Wali the Aga 
Khan is apparently referring to the events of zitl^ 
Match 1842, when, as he states, the enemy twice en¬ 
deavoured to cut off the retreat of the British force, 
but the troops on that occasion were under the com¬ 
mand of Lt.-Col. G. P. Wymer and not of G)l. Stacey. 

Of the political services mentioned in the Aga Khan’s 
narrative there is little doubt that they were rendered 
at the risk of his own life and that few Asiatics, if any. 
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would have been found to stand so steadfast and loyal 
in difficulties and dangers as the Aga Khan did by 
the side of the British Government in a country the 
atmosphere of which was full of treachery and decep¬ 
tion and a population seked with implacable hatred 
and hostility towards the British, 

The services of the Aga Khan’s followers for the 
transmission of letters to the unfortunate officers 
Col. Charles Stoddart and Captain Arthur Conolly, 
treacherously imprisoned at Bokhara in December 
1841 and executed there in the following June, must 
have been of great value, as no European could have 
safely undertaken such a task. The Aga Khan was 
known in the East as a person of great consequence 
and even Yar Mahomed Khan, the “ all-powerful ” 
vizier of Kamram Mirza of Herat and the virtual ruler 
of that place, and Kohundil-Khan of Kandahar wrote 
to him asking for his intercession and requesting that 
arrangements may be made so that they might also 
become allies of the British Government. These letters 
were forwarded by the Aga Khan to the Governor- 
General. In 1837, after the retirement of the Persian army, 
the British Government proclaimed the independence 
of Herat under the same Shah Kamram Mirza and a 
treaty was concluded with him in 1839. Yar Mahom¬ 
ed objected to the terms of the treaty and intrigued 
with Persia. Early in the year 1842 he murdered his 
master and usurped the Government of Herat. If 
Herat had fallen to Persia, it would have come under 
the influence of Russia, threatening the British Empire 
in India. The Aga Khan left no stone unturned to 
drive away Persian and Russian influence from Herat. 

On the withdrawal of General Nott’s force from 
Kandahar at the close of the year 1842, the Aga Khan, 
with great difficulty reached Sind, and, as he tells us, 
again placed himself and his followers at the disposal 
of the British, his relations now being with Sir Charles 
Napier, the Political Agent. Of his intervention with 
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thc^ Baluchi Chiefs before the battle of Meeanee on 
17th February 1845 (which he alludes to as “ the action 
of Hyderabad”) there is no record, but on the 25th 
of that month Sit Charles reported to the Governor- 
General that he had accepted the offer of “ the Persian 
Prince to secure the communication from Jarrack to 
Karachi, ” and in his Dia/y of the 29th is the entry:— 

“ I have sent the Persian Prince Aga Khan to Jarrack, on the 
right bank of the Indus. His influence is great, and he will with 
his own followers secure our communication with Karachi. 
He is the lineal chief of the Ismailians, who still exist as a sect 
and are spread over all the interior of Asia. They have great 
influence, though no longer dreaded as in the days of yore. He 
will protect our line along which many of our people have been 
murdered by the Baloochis.” 

The services rendered by the Aga Khan in Sind 
were politically speaking of no less importance than 
those he rendered at Kandahar, since Sind is regarded 
as the gateway to India and through it foreign 
conquerors have from time immemorial poured into 
India. As the late Sir William Lee-Warner has pointed 
out in his book on “The Protected Princes of India,” 
if Sind had not fallen to the Company it must have been 
either annexed by Afghanistan or absorbed with 
Lahore by Ranjit Singh. Just as Akbar had found 
it necessary to annex Sind to the Empire in 1381, three 
years before be recovered Kandahar, so again imperial 
interests requited effective control of Sind, when Shah 
Sbuja was escorted in 1839 by the British army through 
the Bolan Pass, and still more when the disastrous 
retreat from Kabul in 1841 was about to be avenged. 

The Aga Khan not only rendered services during 
the actual hostilities, but after the conquest toured 
through the troubled province to pacify the Mirs and 
win them over to the British side. Sir Charles Napier 
found in the Aga Khan “ a good and brave soldier ” 
and entertained a very high opinion of his political 
sagacity and chivalry as a leader and soldier. There 
is an allusion to his “ secret but great power ” in 
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Sir William Napier’s history of Sir Charles Napier’s 
administration or Sind. As the General has stated in 
the book, “ His (the Aga Khan’s) people spread over 
Asia from the Indus to the Mediterranean, supplied 
him with a revenue and with information sure and 
varied. He had come to Sind with a train of horse¬ 
men before the conquest, knew of the Ameer’s design 
to assail the Residency, had remonstrated against it, 
and afterwards gave such information on that subject 
as to render Outram’s imbecile vanity on that occasion 
most painfully prominent. He and his horsemen had 
acted on the side of the British during the war, and he 
received a pension from the Supreme Government; 
but his position and proceedings were suspicious, 
and he was watched and even prevented from quitting 
Sind, when he designed to make some intriguing 
religious excursion to Baghdad. Nevertheless, he was 
on friendly terms with the General and now told him 
the Afghans of Kandahar and the Baloochees of Khelat 
were in close amity with the lion (Ranjit Singh), that 
all the Sindi chiefs west of the Indus had secretly 
assured the Ameer that they were ready to raise a 
religious cry against the British-and restore him to his 
throne—that Ali Moorad had written to the same 
effect saying that eight thousand of the troops were 
then prostrate with fever, the remainder tottering from 
debility, and if the Afghans would only send two 
thousand men down the Bolan Pass they could destroy 
all the Feringhees.” 

The suspicious proceedings referred to by Sir William 
Napier, related to the Aga Khan’s design on Persia. 
The Aga Khan had made no secret of it, and he had not 
only made his designs known to the British Govern¬ 
ment, but had more than once asked for their help 
in prosecuting his designs which were prevented by 
peace with Persia. When the Persian Government, 
dreading the presence of the Aga Khan in Sind, 
appealed to the British Government for his removal from 
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the Province, the Aga Khan in one of his letters to 
Sir Charles Napier said:— 

“ It is well known I sought assistance ftom the British Govern¬ 
ment to enable me to conquer Persia, as at that time there was 
no friendship between the British and Persia, I have always 
expressed my wishes to General Nott and you to assist me with 
forces or money.” (A number of wealthy Khoja merchants of 
Bombay were willing to stand guarantee if Government gave a 
loan to the Aga Khan to prosecute his design on Persia.) “ If 
the Shah has complained about me I must also complain to the 
Governor-General. He is my enemy. It is contrary to British 
justice that I should do such good service and lose all my property 
in Persia and now leave Sind, where I have plenty of property 
and revenue.” 

Even in Kabul he had informed Macnaghten and 
Rawlinson of his designs on Persia. Macnaghten and 
even Napier were conscious of the fact that “ we must 
have a friendly ruler in Persia,” and they were 
convinced that the Aga Khan had given ample proofs 
of his devotion and attachment to the British Govern¬ 
ment and were ready to help him in any way they 
could. This was evident from the fact that even the 
Persian Government had complained oh more than 
one occasion that the British were supporting the Aga 
Khan in his designs on Persia and in support of tms 
statement cited the fact that the arms seized from the 
Aga Khan’s followers bore British marks. 

Through the year 1843 the Aga Khan remained in 
Sind in close correspondence wi^ Sir Charles Napier, 
who lost no time in bringing his services to the notice 
of the Governor-General. A report was forwarded 
to England and a pension of Rs.3,000 per month was 
sanctioned as a mark of appreciation of the assistance 
rendered. 

Even at this time the Aga Khan was hopeful of 
military aid to enable him to regain his possessions 
in Persia. In a letter to the Governor-General (read at 
a Consultation at Fort William on aist June 1843), he 
begged for assistance “to make an opening through 
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Baloochistan to invade Persia .... and whatever 
conquests 1 make shall be in aUiance with the British 
Government.” Unfortunately for the Aga Khan’s hopes 
the breach between Britain and Persia, occasioned 
by the siege of Herat, was healed on its abandonment 
by Muhammad Shah and the agreement by the Persian 
monarch to all the British demands. Peace being 
restored and a commercial treaty between the two 
countries agreed on, the enemies of the Aga Khan, 
who justily feared his return, took advantage of the 
reconciliation with Britain to urge the enforcement of 
the Definitive Treaty made in 1814. According to 
article X of that agreement: 

“ Should any Persian subject of distinction showing signs of 
hostility and rebellion take refuge in the British Dominions, the 
English Government shall, on intimation from the Persian 
Government, turn him out of their country, or, if he refuses to 
leave it, shall seize and send him to Persia. 

Previously to the arrival of such fugitive in the English terri¬ 
tory, should the Governor of the district to which he may direct 
his ffight receive intelligence of the wishes of the Persian Govern¬ 
ment respecting him, he shall refuse his admission. After such 
prohibition, should such person persist, cause him to be seized 
and sent to Persia, it being understood that the aforesaid 
obligations arc reciprocal between the contracting parties.” 

The Government of India were therefore placed 
in a dilemma. On the one hand, they could not desert 
a faithful ally, who had rendered valuable services, 
regardless of personal losses; on the other, it was 
most desirable at that jimcture to resume and maintain 
ffeindly relations with Persia. 

Major Rawlinson, who had knowledge of the worth 
of the Aga Khan’s services, was now Political Agent 
in Turkish Arabia. It is evident that he had a warm 
regard for the old warrior. In forwarding the corres¬ 
pondence of his family in Baghdad to Bombay, he 
remarked “ that the pertinacity with which the Persian 
Government insisted on the Aga Khan’s extradition 
has naturally excited much anxiety among his family 
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now stationed at this place.” In the end, by means 
of the intervention of the British Envoy, a compromise 
was effected, and it was agreed that the Aga Khan 
should be allowed to remain in India, provided he 
stayed at Calcutta, where his presence could be no 
incentive for a descent on the Persian Frontier. Though 
extradition was refused, the Government of Inma 
were helpless in softening the indignity involved in 
their action at the behest of the Persian Government. 

Until the order for proceeding to Calcutta, dated 
July 1844, reached Sind, the Aga Khan remained 
there with Sir Charles Napier, who, in a private letter, 
dated 4th August 1844, wrote thus of him:— 

“ The old Persian Prince is nay great crony here living, not 
under nay care but paid by nae £2,000 a year. He is a god, his 

inconae immense_He is a clever, brave man. I speak truly 

when saying that his followers do not and dare not refuse him 
any favour he asks.... He could kill me if he pleased; he has only 
to say the word and one of his people can do the job in a twinkling 
and go straight to heaven for the same. He is too shrewd a man 
for that, however.” 

He was held in similar high esteem by all British 
officers and they were all anxious and ready to stand 
by this veteran soldier whom they regarded as their 
true friend, but there was more trouble ahead for the 
Aga Khan and the way in which he encountered a 
most difficult situation afcrds testimony to his patience 
and courage, which subsequently enabled him to win 
over his enemies and turn them into his friends. 



Chapter Five 

PERSIAN GOVERNMENT'S ACTION 

British Government in a Dilemma 


^HE first Aga Khan was naturally reluctant to go 
to Calcutta. By the end of 1844 his enemies had be¬ 
come fearful of his continued stay so near the borders 
of Persia and, through the British Resident at Teheran, 
urged his immediate departure to Calcutta. This was 
a great cause of suffering to the Aga Khan who was 
made a victim of circumstances. The following is typical 
of the numerous letters of protest by the Prince to the 
Governor-General against so distasteful a procedure :— 

“ On the 18th of Jilkuchur (Zilquda) I heard from Persia that 
the Shah had made a complaint against me to the English Re¬ 
sident that I was disturbing his country and that the Resident had 
promised to have me turned out of Sind. It is known I sought 
aid from the Government to help me to conquer Persia. 
Four years ago all the inhabitants of Persia promised to assist 
me. The letters of the Moolahs and principal Leaders I showed 
to Macnaghten and Major Rawlinson. I remained at Kandahar 
hoping that when the Hon’ble Company’s forces marched there 
I might be of service to them; this has most likely been reported 
to you. In Sind I have done good service. I lost nearly 150 
men; I was also plundered of a large amount of property. His 
Excellency the Governor of Sind told me he could not employ 
the fast cavalry I had, so I sent them all with Muhammad Bakur 
Khan to Makran which is quite independent of Muhammad Shah ; 
moreover, how can you trust the accusation of any one enemy 
against the other ? The Shah knows that as long as I am with 
your Government, he cannot be inimical to you or attack Herat, 
or dismiss the British Agent. What he wants is to get me away 
from here and then do just as he likes. I lost all my property 
in Persia. My expenses are twenty thousand rupees monthly 
and I manage to live, being near my followers. I have many 
holies in Sind and I trust you will not ruin my family, who count 
their ancestors for 900 years. If you will allow me to remain in 
Sind, well and good. If not, give me a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion to Meer Nusseer Khan of Kehlat and continue my pay as 
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at present, to allow me to remain in Cutch, where I shall be close 
to my followers till such time as you will assist me to recover my 
country (Persia).” 

In reply to this communication the Governor of 
Sind was desired to inform the Aga Khan “ the local 
Government are in this matter only carrying out the 
positive orders that have been sent them from England 
by the Secret Committee in communication with the 
Queen’s Government.” Further representations from 
Persia complaining of the non-fulfilment of the agree¬ 
ment for the Aga Khan’s removal convinced the Prince 
that his departure from Sind was inevitable and, accord¬ 
ingly, on yth October 1844, he set out for Bombay 
to settle up his affairs there. 

Although the departure of the Aga Khan from 
Sind relieved the Governor of that Province of con¬ 
siderable anxiety, it was found that the presence of 
his brother and followers at Karachi was also considered 
as a source of irritation to Persia, and they also were 
included in the departure. 

On his arrival in Bombay the Aga Khan lost no 
time in giving reasons against the order for proceed¬ 
ing immediately to Calcutta. He informed the Gov¬ 
ernor-General, in July 1845, that it was his “desire 
to conform ” to his wishes “ in all respects ”, but 
that he was “ prevented by unavoidable circumstances.” 
These were the necessity of making provision for 
his followers and for his family. 

His position was in no way enviable. He had lost 
property worth about nine lakhs of rupees—at that 
time a considerable fortune—of which he was robbed 
by the Baloochis. On the other hand, he was to be 
separated from his followers and his family and to go 
to Calcutta where he had no friends. Moreover, he 
calculated that it would entail a monthly loss of 
Rs. 20,000 and he looked to the Government for 
indemnity for that sacrifice but without success. In 
the alternative he asked the Government’s mediation 
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between himself and the Shah with the help of the 
British representatives in Persia and requested that 
arrangements should be made for him to proceed to 
P-jtsia under a guarantee of British protection. But 
all his efforts proved futile. 

For obvious reasons the Aga Khan was unwilling 
to proceed to Calcutta and the Government of Bombay 
were more sympathetic to him than the Supreme 
Government who had not come in personal contact 
with him. Sir G. Clark, the Governor of Bombay, 
wrote a letter to the Government of India his colleagues 
the Hon’ble L. R. Reid and the Hon’ble P. Willoughby 
concurring, in which he said: “ I am very desirous 

of avoiding any appearance of harshly ejecting one who 
is commonly regarded, and I believe, with justice, to 
have bravely served our cause in the war.” 

In another letter, dated 23 rd May, 1847, the Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay spoke of his reluctance to appear harsh 
“ towards one who has evinced signal zeal and bravery 
in the cause of the British Government in the field 
and one who from his hereditary position is held in 
so much reverence by a considerable portion of the 
native community throughout India.” 

After great reluctance, and under promise of improve¬ 
ment of his prospects and inducement for utilisation 
of his services for military operations, the Aga Khan 
agreed to proceed to Calcutta. 

The Government of India, thereupon, wrote to the 
Superintendent of Mysore Princes and ex-Ameers of 
Sind, the following letter of the 24th July 1847 :— 

“ It having been determined upon political considerations 
that the Persian nobleman Aga Khan Mahallati, shall be required 
to reside for the present in Bengal, I am directed to inform you 
that the President in Council considers that it will be expedient 
to fix the Aga’s residence in the vicinity of Calcutta and to place 
him under your care. 

“ Aga Khan of Mehlati is a nobleman of high rank and allied 
to the royal family of Persia. He is in the receipt of an allowance 
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of Rs. },ooo per mensem from the British Government for services 
rendered in Afghanistan and in Sind. 

“ The Treaty between the British and the Persian Governments 
requires that persons in the circumstances of this nobleman shall 
either be given up unconditionally to the Persian Government 
or be expelled from the British territories. In consideration, 
however, of Aga Khan’s services, the British Government 
obtained the assent of the Persian Government to the alternative 
of being obliged to reside in Bengal. 

“The President in Council requests that you engage provi¬ 
sionally a suitable house for the use of the Aga Khan and make 
other necessary arrangements for his reception. The position 
in which he stands at present as regards the Persian Government 
makes it inexpedient to show him any marked distinction but it 
is the wish of the Government that he should be treated with the 
utmost courtesy and consideration and his comfort consulted as 
much as possible.” 

The provocation which the Aga Khan felt in being 
called upon to undertake the journey and the worry, 
annoyance, trouble and the risk to his health in travel¬ 
ling long distances in horse carriages can better be 
imagined than described. But under the most dis¬ 
couraging and heart-breaking and provocative condi¬ 
tions, and in spite of ill-health and an operation on his 
eyes in the course of the journey, which took more 
than two months to accomplish, he preserved a most 
dignified attitude which won the admiration of those 
who had forced him to undertake the avoidable risk 
to his life, by sacrificing him on the altar of political 
expediency. To add to his difficulties, his followers 
were seiaed with illness, and his own health was seriously 
undermined. In the meanwhile, a reconciliation was 
effected with the Shah, who invited the Aga Khan to 
Persia promising to return him his hereditary possessions 
but, suspecting treachery, the Aga Khan abandoned 
the idea of returning to Persia for the time being. By 
an irony of fate the old Aga’s troubles began when they 
should have ended. 

There is no doubt that he must have felt his changed 
surroundings keenly. From the first there seems to 
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have been little sympathy between him and Captain 
Cavanagb, and it must have been galling to the loyal 
old soldier to be classed with the ex-Ameers of Sind, 
who bad been accused of conspiring against the British 
Flag. He, however, was not inclined to accept his 
position and his depleted exchequer without protest 
and he lost no time in bombarding Captain Cavanagh 
and the Governor-General with petitions and appeals. 
In a long Memorial, dated 22nd March 1848, he gave 
Lord Dalhousie, who had just succeeded Lord Hard- 
inge as Governor-General, an account of bis family 
history, his reasons for seeking British protection and 
the services he had rendered to his protectors. He 
went on to say that he should have accepted the over¬ 
tures made to him from Persia and have returned to 
that country, had he not been advised by the Governor 
of Bombay to go to Calcutta “ as by adopting this 
course I should obtain many advantages.” 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the long and weary 
tales of his woes : the refusal of the Government to 
allow him to proceed to Bombay or to Egypt, the 
threat of the stoppage of his pension, the anxiety about 
his family all weighed on hini. 

Three months later an event occurred which seemed 
likely to make a material difference in the relations 
between the Aga Khan and the British Government. 
In November 1848, news was received iii Calcutta 
of the death of Muhammad Shah and with his demise 
the reason for enforcing the stay of the late ruler of 
Kerman in Calcutta was at an end. In consequence, 
the Aga Khan at once addressed the Governor-General 
and desired to be furnished with facilities to return to 
Bombay and thence to Persia. 

The Government of Calcutta were only too anxious 
to accede to the request of their guest, as they found 
that “the presence of a personage of high rank” in that 
city proved “very embarrassing.” They, therefore, 
willingly consented to provide a passage for him, his 
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wife and a suite of forty persons in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steamer Lady Maty Wood, which sailed from 
Calcutta on 6th December and reached Bombay on the 
last day of the year 1848. The Aga Khan can have had 
no regret in severing his connection with the Bengal 
Presidency nor with the city where he had sojourned as 
a stranger in a strange land. The Bombay newspapers 
(acting probably under the instructions of Govern¬ 
ment) devoted a bare couple of lines to the annoimce- 
ment of the arrival of the august passenger in the 
La^ Mary Wood and thus the splendid reception ac¬ 
corded to their spiritual head by his followers 
in Bombay, and by his own immediate relations can be 
left to the imagination. 

The Aga Khan proposed to make only a brief stay 
in Bombay, and, as soon as he had settled his affairs 
there he intended to proceed to Persia, but many 
obstacles occurred to prevent the carrying out of his 
design and once again he became a pawn on the poli¬ 
tical chessboard. He desired, as before, to return to 
Persia v/a Baluchistan and Kerman and the Bombay 
Government were equally determined that the wishes 
of the Persian Ministers would be respected and that 
he should travel by the route prescribed, namely, by 
Bushire and Shiraz or by Baghdad and Kermanshah. 
While the matter was being debated at length, letters 
were received from Major Rawlinson, the British 
Agent in Turkish Arabia and from Lt.-Col. Farrant, 
the British Charge d’Affaires in Persia, reporting the 
disturbed state of the Province of Khorasan owing to 
the rebellion of a young Kajar Khan known as Salar, 
and stating that in their opinion it would be very 
unwise for the Aga Khan to revisit Persia at that junc¬ 
ture. The Government of Bombay concurred in 
this opinion as they realised that “the Aga Khan’s 
influence and authority in certain parts of Persia 
were great, and thrown into the scale against the 
Government which has been recently established in 
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Persia by the combined influence of England and 
Russia, great embarrassment might ensue.” It was 
therefore decided that as no compulsion could be 
placed on the Aga Khan, preparations for his departure 
should be delayed pending orders from the Supreme 
Government at Csucutta. These arrived on 31st 
January 1849, their purport being that the Aga Khan 
was free to return to Persia, but that he must do so by 
the prescribed route or forfeit any claim to considera¬ 
tion by the Government of India. 

This decision was conveyed to the Persian Prince 
who on February 2, 1849, expressed his willingness 
to start for Bushire, begging only that Government 
will allow him to remain on his way for fifteen or 
twenty days at Muscat where he had many Mureeds. 
This proposal was negatived on account of dis¬ 
turbances in those regions. The Aga Khan did 
not press the point, but still delayed his departure. 
On March 31st, by instructions from the Governor- 
General, he was informed that a passage to Persia 
would be provided for him and the portion of his 
family and dependents who accompanied him from 
Calcutta and that therefore he , could make immediate 
arrangements to leave Bombay. To this he replied, 
on 1st April, begging that the British Envoy at Teheran 
might “ obtain a ‘ Uhud Nama ’ for me that I may 
return to Persia with security,” since “it is necessary 
that wherever I go I should be supported by Govern¬ 
ment.” On being informed that, in no circumstances, 
would his pension be paid to him in Persia, the Am 
K han addressed a long letter to the Secretary to ^ 
Government of India, stating that, as he had gone to 
Calcutta in conformity with the wishes of Government 
—so, if it were advisable “for State purposes,” he 
would go to Persia, “ but not of my own accord.” 
He added :—“ I shall never give up the pension which 
I received from Government in consideration of my 
services.” This last point was the crux of the whole 
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question. The Aga Khan declined to renounce his 
pension and the Government were firm in their refusal 
to continue it during his residence outside British 
territory. So matters dragged on. The steamer Sir 
Charles Forbes, on which the Aga Khan and his party 
should have embarked, was delayed as long as possible 
but as he continued to represent his inability “ to 
proceed without funds or to procure them ” at Bombay 
“without Government aid,” the vessel sailed without him. 

One reason, apart from financial considerations, 
for the continued efforts of the Aga Khan to delay his 
departure from Bombay was imdoubtedly fear of his 
personal safety in his native land. That such fear was 
well grounded was proved by two letters from Muscat 
received by him in May 1849, the purport of both 
being the same, namely, that directions had been 
received by the Persian Agent at Bandar Abbas to seize 
the Aga Khan and his followers by command of the Shah. 

In June, 1849, Khan addressed a long me¬ 

morial to Lord Dalhousie in which, after repeating 
his previous history and connection with the British 
Government, he complained, not without reason, that: 

“ When it was possible to go, I was directed to proceed thither 
(Persia) intimating to me at the same time that my pension would 
be stopped whether I went or not. It would, however, be seen 
that, leaving the question of the continuation of my pension for 
the consideration of Government, I was willing, nay, almost 
prepared, to meet the wishes of the Government. What I wanted 
was a moderate advance to meet pressing emergencies, which 
was refused, and just at this time I received advice from Persia 
that misrepresentations having reached the ears of the present 
Shah that I was about to return there with no friendly object. 
His Majesty was exasperated against me, and issued instructions 
to seize and imprison me and my men the moment we would 
land in any part of Persia; and in fact some of my people being 
already made prisoners of, the Shah left it entirely out of my 
power to do otherwise than to postpone my intended departure 
to Persia, and my pension has consequently been again stopped”. 

As to his services to the British Government he 
added some details not given in his previous memorials : 
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**At the time I arrived in Gindahar I was not altogether a 
stranger to the British Government. I was specially brought 
to the notice of the British Generals in Candahar by Sir John 
McNeil and others for espousing in Persia the cause of the British 
Government, for which my services were specially, though 
indirectly, engaged. These are topics delicate for me to touch 
and which it would ill become me to dilate upon, but the Indian 
Government cannot be ignorant of the same; otherwise they 
might, if they think proper, refer to the records of the British 
Residency in Persia, and to Sir John McNeil, Colonel Shell and 
Major Rawlinson. Your Lordship will be pleased to bear in 
mind that when I arrived at Candahar I was a free agent, and 
might have joined either the standard of the British Government 
or its enemies, although I had but a small force with me my name 
and influence were by no means small in a country as strange as 
it was hostile to the British. 

At the time I undertook to serve the British Government at 
Candahar they too well knew I was on no friendly footing with 
the Shah of Persia; nor was the British Government friendly 
to the Shah; my services on that account were more valuable to 
the British Government. My name and position in that country 
imparted not a little terror into the heart of the enemies. I had 
posts of no inconsiderable importance confided in me by the 
British Generals. It was I, with my personal escort, who pro¬ 
tected the property of the British army, and I displayed no lack 
of courage, sword in hand, by the side of the British officers, in 
fighting the common enemy of the British Government. 

I heard it said by several of the British officers then there that 
they believed my aid to have been as distinguished as any of their 
great officers. These were not mere complimentary speeches to 
please Asiatics, but I had been officially assured by the then dis¬ 
tinguished General, my late brave and lamented friend Nott, 
and others, that my great services had been prominently brought 
to the notice of the Supreme Government; nay, in proof thereof 
I had territory conferred on me by the Government of a part of 
the conquered provinces, in addition to settling upon me large 
stipends. But tor the unfortunate Cabul massacre and the sequel, 
too heart-rending even now to think of, I should have conti¬ 
nued as ruler of the province of Moola Rasheed allotted to me by 
the British Government.’’ 

The letter concluded with arguments for the con¬ 
tinuance of his pension: 

“ Honour and good faith, therefore, require that the pension 
should be continued to me, reside wherever I may, I intend to 
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letuta to my native country as soon as I receive an answer from 
the Shah of Persia to a represenution I have already addressed 
to His Majesty with a view to dispelling misrepresentation and 
regaining myself into his royal favour. In the meantime, justice 
which I have sought at your Lordship’s hands, will not be denied to 
me and your Lordship will cause the continuation of the pension.” 

But all his arguments fell on deaf ears, for though 
his representation was duly forwarded to the Go¬ 
vernor-General, the Aga Khan was informed “ that 
the decisions we have already come to on the points 
noticed in his letter are final.” However, a different 
and sympathetic attitude adopted by Lord Palmerston, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who had been 
in communication with Lt.-Colonel Farrant, H. M, 
Charge d’Affaires in Persia, effected a change in the 
situation. Lord Palmerston was of opinion that the 
return of the Aga Khan to Persia was inexpedient, but 
at the same time, in view of the distinguished services 
of the Aga Khan, he recognised that the British 
Government had no power to coerce his movements. 
The consequence of the most firm and strong attitude 
taken by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs was the 
restoration of the Aga Khan’s pension. 

But Lord Palmerston did not allow the matter to 
drop, and in 1851 he instructed Lt.-Col. Justice Shiel, 
H.M. Representative at Teheran, to ascertain whether 
there were valid reasons for keeping the Aga Khan 
out of Persia. The reply received showed that the 
Prince was still regarded as a formidable rival and 
that if he returned to his native land he could only 
do so as a fugitive. The knowledge that under British 
protection alone his life was secure induced the Aga 
Khan to abandon his intention of leaving Bombay. 
In March, 1851, the conditions of his residence under 
the British Flag were definitely stated in a letter from 
the Government of India to Bombay: 

“The Aga Khao cannot be given up to the Persian Govern¬ 
ment unless he voluntarily quits India. The pension which was 
granted to him for his services to our Government should be 
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coatinued. We are not desirous that he should be required to 
return to Bengal unless the Persian Government, on being further 
consulted should renew its objections to his residing in Bombay. 

On receipt of this communication the Aga Khan 
replied that he “Never intended to be wanting in 
his duty towards the Persian State,” and that with the 
exception of praying for its perpetual existence, he 
“would not do any other thing which might lead to 
intrigues or conspiracies.” 



Chapter Six 

CXOSING YEARS OF A GREAT LIFE 

Conferment of Royal Honours 

^HE first Aga Khan’s services to British rule did 
not end wim his peaceful settlement in Bombay. For 
three decades—to the end of his long life—he remained 
unflinchingly loyal to the British Raj. Whenever he 
heard of unrest on the Frontier he offered to the Govern¬ 
ment his own services and all the resources at his com¬ 
mand, and by his vast and unquestioned influence among 
the Frontier tribes he assisted very greatly in curbing 
the passions of the wild men of the Border. During 
the Mutiny he was a pillar of strength to the Govern¬ 
ment. Among his followers his word was law, and 
if communal rioting broke out in Bombay or elsewhere 
his was always an influence on the side of peace. 

To the people of Bombay, his was a familiar figure, 
and he consoled himself for the loss of the Persian 
throne by becoming one of the leading supporters of 
the Turf. In the present Aga Khan’s family house 
are many cups won by his grandfather on the Bombay 
racecourse. The stud of the first Aga Khan was one 
of the foremost in India: some of the best blood of 
Arabia was to be found in his stables. On his racers 
he spared no expense, and no prejudice of race or 
religion prevented him from availing himself of the 
skiU of English trainers and jockeys. English lads 
who learned to tide on Epsom Downs carried his 
colours to victory, mounted on horses bred in the 
starry valleys of Nedj. And almost to the end of his 
life this Prince took as keen an interest in a horse race 
as forty years previously he would have watched with 
a criti^ and appreciative eye a horse charge on the 
plains of Kandahar or Khorassan. A curious relic of his 
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attachment to racing is to be found to this day in the 
compound of Bombay’s eldest club, the Byculla, where 
there remains an old structure of brick and plaster 
which is known as “ The Aga Khan’s Stand.” It was 
from this stand that he watched the finish of the races. 

Except at the races, the Aga Khan was seldom seen 
in public, but when King Edward VII, as Prince of 
Wales, visited India, he was entertained by the warrior 
Prince. The Aga Khan, having heard of the Prince 
of Wales’ intention to visit India, sent a commission 
to invite the Prince to honour him with a visit. The 
Aga reminded the authorities of the visit with which he 
had been honoured by the Duke of Edinburgh and 
requested that the Prince of Wales should be pleased 
to do him a similar honour. When the Prince of 
Wales arrived in Bombay the Aga called to pay his 
respects, and in person repeated his invitation, which 
was graciously accepted. When the Prince of Wales 
delighted him by returning the visit, the two sat in 
front of a portrait of Fateh Ali Shah, the King of 
Persia, whose daughter the Aga had married, inspected 
the Aga’s cups won on the Indian turf and his son’s 
trophies of the Indian chase, and talked over some of 
the events of a life as varied and adventurous as that 
of the Aga’s ancestor, the IsmaUian leader who seven 
centuries previously wrote to Leopold, Duke of Austria, 
urging the release of Richard Cceur de Lion, then a 
prisoner in the hands of Leopold at the time of the 
Holy War between the Saracens and the Crusaders. 
Except leading Ruling Princes of India, the Aga Khan 
was the only nobleman in India to be given the honour 
of a Royal visit. It was an acknowledgment of his 
princely status and a recognition of his eminent services 
to the British Government. 

Writing on the historic visit. Sir Bartle said: 

“ There can be little doubt that the visit has been described 
and discussed in many a meeting of the Aga’s followers—^in India, 
Persia, and Arabia—on remote shores of Eastern Africa, and in still 
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mote inaccessible valleys of Central Asia, and it will doubtless 
find a place in the annals of this singular sect for many generations 
to come. 

Few, perhaps, at the time, thought of the historical memories 
which the visit recalled, and the objections which some authorities 
on Oriental matters expressed on hearing of the Prince’s intention 
to visit the Aga would have been lessened had they reflected on 
the width and depth of the gulfs which separate the various sects 
of Islam.” 

The personal friendship formed then with the Royal 
House of England has not only continued but strength¬ 
ened and the present Aga Khan’s steadfast loyalty and 
attachment to the Throne of England has won for him 
the high regard of the Sovereigns of England. 

In me eyes of the Aga Khan and his followers the 
British Government stood as the one really tolerant 
power they knew, securing to them freedom in religion 
and justice in law such as they might seek in vain in 
those days in most parts of Islam, and the Royal visit 
was to the Aga Khan the emblem of a tolerant and 
powerful rule under which he passed in affluence and 
tranauillity the evening of a lUe the early years of 
which had been spent in an atmosphere of revolution 
and bloodshed. 

Simple in his own life, he recognised that to the 
Oriental mind pomp inffleates authority. He acted 
accordingly. Like his ancestor in the days of Marco 
Polo,, he kept court in magnificent style, the influence 
of which it is difficult for the western mind to appre¬ 
ciate. A British Mission to Yarkhand discovered that 
considerable commiuiities of Shiahs who acknowledge 
the Aga Khan as their spiritual head and send tributes - 
reg^ularly through agents in Srinagar and other towns 
in Northern India, are still to be found far north, 
surrounded by the implacable Sunnis of Turkestan and 
Afghanistan. These Imam! Ismailian Shiahs form the 
whole of the sparse population in many of the valleys 
leading from the Pamirs, the “Roof of the World,” on 
the banks of the higher Oxus and its confluents, in 
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Chitral, Gilgit, and in remoter valleys between Kaffristan 
and Badakshan unknown to the world generally. In 
Persia, Khorassan, and Western Afghanistan and also 
in Syria, there appear to be considerable numbers of 
the Aga Khan’s disciples. Indeed, it is probable that 
to this day, if a traveller wishes to visit the central 
lakes of Africa, or the ruby or jade mines of 
Badakshan, in Central Asia, he could not do better than 
secure introductions from the Ismailian chief to his 
people in those parts. 

This account of His Highness will not be deemed 
complete without a reference to what Sir Bartle Frere, 
a former Governor of Bombay designated ‘ a master 
trial ’ which absorbed, for months together, the 
attention of the public, as well as of the Bench and the 
Bar of the High Court of Bombay. When the Aga 
Khan came to Bombay and asserted himself as the 
hereditary head of the Ismailis by virtue of his descent, 
a certain party representing a numerical minority of the 
community resisted the claim and challenged the rights 
of those who could claim a numerical majority. All the 
best local cotmsel were briefed on one side or the other 
and no expense was spared in procuring and marshalling 
the evidence by both parties. The result was the collec¬ 
tion and judicial sifting of a vast body of evidence of 
great interest to the historian, the antiquary, the 
theologian and the student of moral and political philo¬ 
sophy. Sir Joseph Arnold, a very eminent Judge, tried 
the case, in which the plaintiffs contended that Pir 
Sudrudin who originally converted the Khojas from 
Hinduism was a Sunni; that the Khoja community 
has ever since its first conversion been Sunni; and that 
no persons calling themselves Shiahs were entitled to 
be considered members of the Khoja community, or 
to have any share or interest in the public prope^ of 
the Khoja community or any voice in the maiugcment 
thereof. The defence maintained that Pir Sudrudin 
was not a Sunni, but a Shiah of the Imamee Ismaili 
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persuasion, that he was a missionary of one of the 
direct lined ancestors of the Aga Khan, the Imam or 
^iritual chief of the sect; that from the time of their 
first conversion the Khojas, with the exception of a 
few seceders, were of Shiah Imamee Ismaili persuasion. 
The property at stake was of the value of £ 10,000 
per annum in Bombay alone. 

Sir Joseph Arnold delivered a learned judgment 
setting out prominent facts established in the Court. 

One of the first questions was to which of the sects 
of the Muhammadans the Khojas belonged. Sir 
Joseph Arnold came to the conclusion that the Khoja 
commimity is “ a sect of people whose ancestors were 
Hindu in original, which was converted to, and has 
throughout abided in, the faith of the Shiah Imamee 
Ismailies, which has always been and still is bound by 
ties of spiritual allegiance to the hereditary Imams 
of the Ismailies.” 

The final result of this remarkable suit was to establish 
the rights of the Aga Khan to all the customary dues 
which he was entitled by his position as spiritual head 
of the Khoja community, and to the possession of the 
formidable powers of mediating sentences of ex- 
communication to be subsequently carried out by the 
consent of a body of disciples. We share Sir Bartle 
Frere’s regret that Sir Joseph Arnold did not employ 
his brilliant pen to write a history of the salient points 
which he had studied on the great trial, about the 
origin of the sect and the romantic and the political 
interest attached to it. 

In Sir Bartle’s opinion the strange changes of fortune 
by which the history of the sect and its professions came 
to be tested, and the rights of those holding them to be 
weighed by English judges in the 19th century acting 
under authority delegated by a successor of Coeur de 
Lion;—all these features apart from the romance of the 
story have much to tempt the historian and philosopher. 

After the trial, the Aga Khan secured by the decision 
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of the English Court in the peaceable enjoyment of his 
large income and hereditary honours, lived quietly 
at Poona, Bombay or Bangalore. 

While on visits to Bangalore he formed a friendship 
with the then Ruler of Travancore, and subsequently 
represented that important State in Bombay. 

So Hasan Ali Shah left his mark as a warrior, states- 
•man, sportsman and religious leader of eminence, the 
ally of the British Government, ever since the days 
when he first became Viceroy of the great province of 
Kerman. Full of years and honour, he passed away 
in peace in April, i88i, leaving three sons—Aga Ali 
Shah, Aga Jangi Shah and Aga Akbar Shah. 

He was buried in a specially erected mausoleum, 
“ Husnabad ” at Mazagon, Bombay. 



Chapter Seven 

AGA KHAN H AND LADY ALY SHAH 


A Record of Public and Philanthropic 
Services 

^HE first Aga Khan was succeeded on his death, in 
i88i, by his eldest son, Aga Aly Shah, who 
during his father’s second rebellion had spent some 
time with his mother, the Persian Princess, at Baghdad 
and Kerbala and in hunting expeditions between those 
places in company with the Zill-es-Sultan, who ruled 
for forty days in Persia. 

Before the death of the first Aga Khan there had 
been a reconciliation between him and the ruling family 
of Persia, and on his death Shah Nasrudin sent a message 
of condolence and sympathy to Aga Aly Shah on the 
occasion of the death of his father. Among Persian 
Princes a ceremony is performed to mark the end of 
mourning of their deceased relations, and that ceremony 
was performed by Shah Nasrudin to end the mourning 
consequent upon the death of Hassan Aly Shah. A robe 
of honour and the emblem of the Persian Crown studded 
with diamonds were sent by the Shah to Aga Aly Shah 
as a mark of his recognition of the Imam of IsmaiUs and 
his relationship with the Aga Khan’s family. This 
emblem of the royal favour is still preserved as an heir¬ 
loom in the family. Similar marks of honour by the 
Persian monarch were repeated when the present Aga 
Khan succeeded his father, and his rank as a Prince 
of the Royal family of Persia was thereby reco^sed. 

Aga Aly Shah had been carefully trained for the 
neat position which he inherited but which he occupied 
for a short time only. Under the instruction of Persian 
and Arab Mullahs, eminent for their piety and learning, 
he made such progress in oriental languages as to achieve 
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a reputation as an authority on Persian and Arabic 
literature, as a student of metaphysics, and an e^onent 
of the religious views of his sect. He was President of 
die Muhammadan National Association and, in co-oper¬ 
ation with the late Mr. R. M. Sayani, a most enlighten¬ 
ed member of the Khoja community, he promoted 
and organised educational and philanthropic institutions 
for the Muslims of Bombay. With the position and 
needs of his own followers he was peculiarly well- 
acquainted, for his father had assigned to him the duty 
of visiting them, particularly in Sind and Kathiawar, 
and of organising their Jamatkhanas (guilds). 

He discharged ms responsible and onerous duties in a 
manner which drew the admiration and approbation of 
the community. He sat for some time as an additional 
member of the Bombay Council for making Laws and 
Regulations during the Governorship of Sir James 
Fergusson. The nomination to the Council in those 
days was a rare distinction bestowed only on men of 
outstanding ability and high social position. Still earlier 
he had been appointed, in 1874, a member of a 
Commission whicn was constituted to submit proposals 
for amendment of the law relating to his community. 
The Khojas were governed partly by Muhammedan and 
partly by Hindu law and from that circiunstance much 
confusion had arisen. 

As a sportsman Aga Aly Shah had the reputation of 
a mighty hunter, ad(hcted to the dangerous pursuit of 
shooting tigers on foot. He would not shoot from a 
maehany an^ if he did not succeed in setting a fashion, he 
justified his theory and bagged forty tigers when 
shooting from the groimd. 

Aga Aly Shah married three times. His first two 
wives died in Bombay. He then married a grand¬ 
daughter of Shah Fateh Aly Shah and a niece of Shah 
Muhammad Aly of the Kajjar dynasty of Persia and 
a daughter of Ni2am-ud-Da^ah, a nobleman of great 
influence in the Persian Court, who ended his days 
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living a life of devotion in retirement. Aga AI7 
Shah died in 1885, his untimely end casting a gloom 
on the community. His remains were taken to the 
holy city of KerbaUa and buried there with great 
honours. After her marriage. Lady Aly Shah and 
her husband lived for some time at Baghdad. 
Afterwards they came to Karachi, where the present 
Aga Khan was born. On the death of the first Aga 
Khan she came to Bombay with her only son. She 
proved herself to be a most remarkable lady of rare 
attainments and great organizing power, and was 
well-known throughout the Muslim world. All her 
happiness and business was concentrated in the one 
thought of making her son a wise leader of men and how 
far she succeeded can be judged from the position the 
Aga Khan enjoys among notable men of the world. 
To her the Aga Khan owes his education and early 
formation of character. During the minority of the 
Aga Khan she carried on the administration of the affairs 
of the Khoja community through a council. She con¬ 
sulted Lord Reay, the then Governor of Bombay, in 
regard to the future of her son. The kindly interest 
Lord and Lady Reay took in the young Aga Khan 
relieved her of a great deal of anxiety. After the death 
of Aly Shah the Government sanctioned the continuance 
of the pension of Rs. 1,000 pet month to the young 
Aga Khan for his life. 

Lady Aly Shah did not apply for it; she first learnt 
from Lady Reay the recommendation which Lord Reay 
had made to continue the title of His Highness and the 
pension which his grandfather and father had enjoyed. 
She told the writer of this narrative that one morning 
Mr. Balaram, a clerk in the Bank of Bombay, now the 
Imperial Bank, called on her and informed her that the 
Bank had received an order for the payment of the pen¬ 
sion to the young Aga Khan for his life. This was fol¬ 
lowed by an annoxmeement of the bestowal of the 
honorific tide of “ His Highnesswhen the Aga Khan 
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was only nine years of age. The conferment of this 
title on a nobleman of nine years of age is unparalleled 
in history. It shows the esteem in which the Aga Khan’s 
family was held by the Goveriunent and the public. It 
was an acknowledgment of the great services of his 
grandfather and of the rank and dignity of the Aga Khan. 

Lady Aly Shah took charge of the management of 
the estates and properties and continued to administer 
them until 1893 when the Aga Khan at the age of 16 
took them up, leaving, however, the domestic portion 
of the management in his mother’s hands to a certain 
extent. Lady Aly Shah bought a number of properties 
and made sound investments which augmented the Aga 
Khan’s wealth which she passed on to her son when he 
came of age. The first Aga Khan had maintained his 
family and a large number of retainers who had accom¬ 
panied him from Persia. When he acquired immovable 
properties in Bombay and elsewhere he permitted the 
members of his family and some of his retainers to reside 
in his various houses. He also acquired property in 
Poona where he followed the same practice. As the 
famUy multiplied the requirements of thefamilyincreased. 
He generously supplied them. In addition to that he 
fed from a common kitchen all the persons living on his 
property. Allowances were granted in cash to some 
of the members of his family out of which they provided 
themselves, or perhaps some were provided by him, 
with horses, carriages and servants. The same system 
was continued in the time of Aga Aly Shah and after 
his death by Lady Aly Shah on behalf of her son. These 
allowances, in cash, food and residence proceeded from 
nothing but grace and favour of the Aga Khan. 
Unfortunately this generosity of the Aga Khan and of 
Lady Aly Shah involved her and her son in a costly 
lawsuit which, however, had this advantage that it settled 
once for all the Aga Khan’s rights to the offerings made 
to him in his capacity as the Pope of the Ismailians. 

Lady Aly Shah gave evidence in the High G^urt in 
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the suit and Justice Russell, who tried the case, was 
greatly struck by her evidence. As he observed in his 
judgment, she “ displayed an extraordinary memory,” 
She had been entirely responsible for the upbringing 
of the Aga Khan and even upto the time of her death 
in January 1938 at the age of 90, she followed with keen 
interest the remarkable career of her son and her one 
great satisfaction was that he was devoting his life 
not only to the welfare of Muslims only but of Indians 
as a whole. She was proud to think that her son believed 
in the gospel of -universal brotherhood. That was the 
one object of her education to him and which was 
one of the tenets of Islam she inculcated in him from his 
childhood. The Aga Khan could well be proud of his 
mother; one writer applied to her the lines of Tennyson— 
“ The world hath not another 
(Tho’ all her fairest forms are t)?pes of thee. 

And thou of God in thy great charity) 

Of such a finished chasten'd piuity.” 

Her great organising capacities and her extraordinary 
driving power were utilised with great advantage during 
the war. She placed her services at the disposal of Lord 
and Lady Willingdon and under her direction the Khoja 
and Persian ladies rendered great service to the wounded 
soldiers brought to Bombay from Mesopotamia and other 
theatres of war. Under her inspiring leadership the 
community was able to collect large fimds and procure 
necessary supplies. Even when Turkey joined the war 
her enthusiasm for the cause of His Majesty and the Allies 
never abated or wavered. She made frequent appeals 
not only to Muslims, but to the whole population of 
Bombay for the cause of justice and libc^ which had 
driven His Majesty’s Government in the war. What 
appealed to her was the ethical code involved in the 
struggle—^whether might or right was to prevail. She 
invited prominent Inman and Muslim purdah ladies to 
meetings at her bungalow and pointed out to them that 
they lived in peace and hairiness under the British 
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rule, which guaranteed to them freedom of religion. 
If Great Britain were defeated in the war, the result would 
be terrible for India. The British Government were 
forced into the war by Germany and she was sure that 
England and her Allies would be ultimately victorious 
and their victory would be the triumph of justice and 
civilisation. She emphasised that this was not a war 
between the Cross and the Crescent and that it was 
proved by the fact that the safety of their holy places 
was guaranteed by the British Government. At her 
instance prayers were offered in the Jamatkhana (Council 
Hall) for the speedy and complete victory of the British 
arms. She kept in constant correspondence with the 
ruler of Hunza on the border of Gilgit who and his 
subjects are the followers of the Aga Khan and also with 
influential Persians, advising them to help His Majesty’s 
cause, which was the cause of righteousness. Her own 
nephews and relations fought on the side of the allies 
in Mesopotamia and rendered valuable services in 
diplomatic sphere as well. One of them Aga Hamid 
Khan was made a C.I.E. 

In 1917, His Majesty the King was graciously 
pleased to confer on Lady Willingdon the distinguished 
order of the Crown of India. On that occasion, the 
historic house of the Aga Khan at Nesbit Road, where 
His Majesty the King Emperor Edward VII paid a visit 
to the first Aga Khan when he came out to India as 
Prince of Wales, was the scene of a very influential and 
picturesque gathering of Muslim ladies, when an 
address of congratulation was presented to Lady Willing¬ 
don imder the leadership of Lady Aly Shah, as resolved 
upon at an influential meeting of Muslim ladies 
held at Her Highness’s bungalow at Malabar Hill. It 
was a unique gathering of a large number of purdah 
ladies including Moguls, Memons, Khojas, Arabs and 
others which testified to the great respect in which Lady 
Willingdon was held by all classes of Indian womanhood. 
Lady Aly Shah read the address to Lady Willingdon in 
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Persian, in which it was stated that this was the first 
occasion on which the Muslim ladies had ventured 
to present an address, but they felt that the occasion 
demanded the united expression of their feelings of pride 
and gratitude as Lady Willingdon was to them very 
much more than the wife of their beloved Governor. 
She had proved herself to be a true friend of the purdah 
ladies and a source of inspiration and encouragement 
to them. They were rejoiced on account of His Majesty 
setting the seal of approval by the bestowal of the high 
honour in appreciation of her noble and selfless work. 

A great Persian scholar well-versed in oriental 
history. Lady Aly Shah was a woman of great piety and 
daily recited her prayers according to the injunctions of 
the prophet. She was universally respected, throughout 
the Muslim world and her fame had spread far and wide 
not only in India but throughout the entire world. 
She had travelled in Europe, Arabia, Syria and visited 
the various holy places of Islam. Five years ago she 
again visited Syria and other places with her grandson. 
Prince Aly, the Aga Khan’s heir to the Imamate. When 
she visited Persia, Riza Shah Pahlevi was the vizier and 
Commander-in-Chief. By his order she was received 
everywhere with honour befitting a grand-daughter of 
His Majesty Fateh Aly Shah, and from Baghdad to 
Teheran she was given a royal reception. lUza Shah 
Pahlevi paid her a visit which she duly returned. She 
was also invited to take tea with him. Riza Shah sent 
her two beautiful Persian carpets which she presented 
to His Highness of Dharampur, who has preserved 
them in a museum in his capital. She took a great 
interest in Persia and Persian affairs and was a great 
admirer of Riza Ali Shah who more than once invited 
her to visit Persia again. 

On^ the recommendation of Lord Willingdon the 
j aonour of the Crowft “of lifdia was bestowed upon her 
His -Majesty tke,J^g'-F;nfiperpr seven years ago. On 
[th'e'dcdf^tm of ttteHhestew*^ o£^tius rare honour the Khoja 




Her Highness Lady Aly Shah, C.I., 

Wife of the second Aga Khan and mother of His Highness the present 

Aga Khan. 

mother of the Aga Jtviian. Mie lives in a very iuva, VTA* 

sea, and she has the most beautiful Persian China I have ever seen 
in my life, I am the first male that she has seen socially except 
Lord Willingdon. She sat very nervously holding Lady Willingdon 
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ladies of Bombay and other places presented her with 
congratulatory addresses, and valuable jewels to mark 
their affection towards one whom they regarded as their 
mother. She followed not only Indian but world 
politics. She championed the cause of India for political 
liberty as strongly and valiantly as her son does. Once 
she told the present writer that though she belonged 
to the Royal family of Persia, she had no hesitation in 
saying that her relations had brought about their own 
downfall and ruin of Persia and she expressed her satis¬ 
faction at the fact that Iran was regaining her position 
under Riza Shah as a powerful Islamic State. During 
her visit to Europe in 1932 she had the honour of being 
received by Their Majesties King George and Queen 
Mary and other members of the Royal family. She was 
also received by the Secretary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare. 
She was greatly impressed by the kind reception given 
to her by Their Majesties and she referred to the occasion 
of her visit to Their Majesties as one of the proudest 
moments in her life. It was in recognition of her 
noble birth and magnificent services which she 
had been able to render to the Empire during the Great 
War. In the absence of the Aga Khan, until the time 
of her death, at the age of 90, she remained in close touch 
with the administration of the affairs of the community. 
Her influence was not confined to but was felt beyond her 
community. She came in close contact with Lord Reay 
and other Governors of Bombay and their wives and also 
with the Earl of Dufferin and the Countess of Dufferin 
who entertained a very high opinion of her. The late 
Mr. Montagu’s diary refers to a visit which he and 
Lady WiUingdon paid to her at her bungalow in 
Malabar Hill. In his diary Mr. Montagu writes :— 

“ Lady WiUingdon drove with me to see Lady Aly Shah, 
mother of the Aga Khan. She lives in a very nice house on the 
sea, and she has the most beautiful Persian China I have ever seen 
in my life. I am the Erst male that she has seen socially except 
Lord WiUingdon. She sat very nervously holding Lady WilUngdon 
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by both hands, but she is a dear old lady, and she and Lady 
Willingdon seem to be the greatest friends, kissing one another at 

intervals.At the outbreak of the war she rode down 

from Baghdad through Persia taking with her, as a condition of 
the permission to come, bundles of leaflets which she promised 
to distribute, but which she burnt. Of course she is a great figure 
in Mesopotamia, and related to the ruling people of Persia. Her 
courage is extraordinary. She was really most delightful to me; 
presented me with a large basket of flowers and one of those de¬ 
corative necklaces of tinsel—all the old courtesies, and I enjoyed 
my twenty minutes there very much.” 

She encouraged the girls of the Khoja community to 
take to education and it was through her influence that 
social reforms were introduced in the community. She 
combined in her person— 

“ The reason firm, the temperate will 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 

A perfect woman nobly planned. 

To warm, to comfort and command. 

And yet spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 

So profound was her wisdom and so great the 
confidence in the soundness of her opinion that several 
Indian princes sought her advice in moments of doubt 
or difficulty. The late Begum of Bhopal was an inti¬ 
mate friend of Lady Aly Shah who regarded the present 
Nawab Saheb of Bhopal as her own son. 

She had intended to visit Persia in 1934 after 
meeting Lord and Lady Willingdon at Karachi, but 
her sudden illness prevented her from carrying out her 
intention and under medical advice this Grand Old Lady 
undertook a second visit to Europe. 

Lady Aly Shah was again taken seriously ill in 
November 1957. His Highness the Aga Khan hurried 
to India by air and landed at Jodhpur and after greeting 
H. H. Maharaja Umedsinhji left for Bombay by a specid 
train. As doctors had anticipated, his presence acted as 
a tonic on Lady Aly Shah and she steadily recovered 
from her serious illness. She left for Iraq in January 
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1938. She believed that her end was not far off. Her 
anxiety was to be buried in Najaf by the side of her 
husband; and it was with that idea that she proceeded 
to Baghdad via Karachi and Basra by the s.s. “ Vasna” 
which sailed from Bombay on January 27. Special 
arrangements were made for her comfort. A cabin de 
luxe was prepared at short notice by the shipping 
company. 

Her Highness was accompanied by a staff consisting 
of an experienced doctor, two English nurses and ten 
other attendants. Lady Aly Shah realising that her end 
was near, told Khan Bahadur Kamadia : “ Send my love 
to all the members of the Ismaili community. I may 
not return to India, but wherever my spirit be I will 
eternally watch their peaceful progress and prosperity, 
as I have done all my life.” She was visibly touched 
when she bade farewell to Khan Bahadur Kamadia. 

His Highness the Aga Khan had made every arrange¬ 
ment for his mother’s comfort at Baghdad, and for that 
reason he took with him Khan Bahadur Kamadia’s son, 
Hooseinalli, by air to Basra, where, imder His Highness’s 
instructions, he made all possible arrangements for a 
quiet and peaceful landing. A-saloon car was ready to 
convey Her Highness from Basra to Baghdad, where a 
bungalow, belonging to her nephew, Aga Hamid Khan, 
was placed at her disposal. Her Highness arrived at 
Baghdad on February 4 at i p.m. 

The Aga Khan and his wife reached Baghdad by 
air from Cairo on February 5 at 3 p.m. and Lady Aly 
Shah passed away peacefully at 3-13 p.m. the same day. 

Her Highness was buried on the evening of February 
6 at Najaf next to the tomb of her late husband His 
Highness Aga Aly Shah, thousands of Muslims 
attending her funeral. 

Her death occasioned deep grief not only among the 
Muslims but in all other communities in Bombay among 
whom she was very popular. References to her death 
were made at the meeting of the Bombay Municipal 
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Corporation on Monday, February 7. As a mark of 
respect to her memory the House adjourned, without 
transacting any business. 

Lady Aly Shah was an acknowledged leader of the 
Muslim community, said the Mayor, Dr. E. Moses. She 
was born of a noble family in Persia, and she could have 
well afforded to live a life of luxury without any public 
work, but being a lady of very dynamic personality, 
she took a keen and active interest in the educational, 
political and administrative spheres. 

Mr. Meyer Nissim, a senior member of the Corpo¬ 
ration, moved a resolution that “ the Corporation had 
learnt with deep regret of the sad death of Lady Aly 
Shah, who was a lady of great piety, possessing extra¬ 
ordinary intellectual talent and vast organising capacities. 
She took a keen interest in the educational welfare and 
social uplift not only of Muslims but of aU communities 
in the country. In her death the country mourned the 
loss of a highly respected lady of outstanding sagacity 
and ability.” 

It was also resolved that a copy of the resolution 
be forwarded to the Aga Khan with an expression of the 
Corporation’s sympathy in his sad bereavement. 

Mr. Sultan Chinoy, Chairman of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee, seconded and Sir Byramji Jeejeebhoy and several 
other members of different communities supported the 
resolution which was carried, aU members standing. 

The Aga Khan was deeply affected by the death of 
his dear mother. “ In this difficult and saddest moment 
of my life,” wrote the AgaKhantoafriend, “the consola¬ 
tion I have is that the sadness and sorrow is tempered 
by the fact that she lived to be, at least, 90 years of age. 
She had a large and happy family and very happy grand¬ 
children whom she always wanted. She died where 
she wanted to die. She had the satisfaction of seeing her 
grandchildren happy and prosperous in days when 
prosperity is getting rate. But all this does not recon¬ 
cile me to losing her. She had been to me more than 
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father and mother combined, since I lost my father at 
the age of 8. No loss, not even that of my son who died 
in infancy which was a terrible blow to me as a father, 
has been quite so terrible as this.” Such was the deep 
affection between the mother and the son that not a 
week passed without telegrams and letters from each 
other. To mark his devotion, he had dedicated his 
book “ India in Transition ” to his mother. Her death 
has created a void which will be difficult to fill. 



Chapter Eight 
AGA KHAN III 
Early Training 

His Ideals, Activities and Achievements. 


Kind hearts are the garden^ 

Kind thoughts are the roots., 

Kind words are the blossoms, 

Kind deeds are the fruits. 

“ T AM hopeful that during the next half century the 
Aga Khan will play that part in directing the destinies 
of the world of Islam for which his position and abilities 
so eminently qualify him.” Thus wrote Sir Theodore 
Morison thirty-five years ago. The Aga Khan has not 
only succeeded in directing the destinies of Islam but 
he has been instrumental in shaping the political desti¬ 
nies of India. He was only eight years of age when 
his father died and as described in the previous chapter 
the duty of bringing up the boy and fitting him for his 
great responsibilities in life fell on his mother, Lady 
Aly Shah, to whom the Aga Khan owes a great deal 
of his moral and material success in life. 

The Right Honourable Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah 
was born at Karachi, in Sind, on November 2, 1877. 
He is, as it were, the uncrowned king of a powerful 
race wielding complete influence over it and enjoying 
more respect, authority and eminence than many 
crowned heads. The great Ruling Princes, exercising 
independent jurisdiction in their States, in some cases 
with populations of millions, have an important 
share in the evolution of Indian life, but they are not 
concerned with foreign affairs, except as partners in 
the responsibility of Empire conservation. It has 
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fallen to the lot of the Aga Khan to work in a wider 
sphere for the welfare of India and the Empire. He 
has done his best—and with no little success—to bring 
East and West together. 

It was the Marchioness of Dufferin who detected 
in the Aga Khan when he was yet a child of eight 
years of age the making of a great leader and predicted 
future eminence for him. That prediction has been 
more than fulfilled. 

From his earliest days the boy was taught the humility 
and devotion to duty which inspired the Prophet of 
Islam and was taught, too, that his duty as a leader 
would not be confined to spiritual affairs but would 
embrace all activities concerned with the temporal 
well-being of his followers. It was, one imagines, a 
stern education for a little boy, yet not without its 
attractive side, as will be shewn later on. 

At the outset Lady Aly Shah recognised that it was 
necessary to give her son a sound and wholesome 
liberal education and she took steps to that end. At 
first he was taught the history of Persia and the writings 
of its great poets under the care of his father, who had 
engendered in the child a love for oriental literature. 
He showed remarkable aptitude for learning. Lady 
Aly Shah saw that knowledge of oriental literature only 
was not sufficient for the stern requirements of the 
time and she very wisely carried out ht..r husband’s 
desire by placing her son under an English tutor, so 
that while Persian and Arabic were by no means neglect¬ 
ed, a course of English reading was begun. With 
naturally high talents it was easy for him to acquire 
proficiency in English. He studied the history of 
England and India, read the series of Hunter’s “ Rulers 
of India,” “ The Queen’s Prime Ministers,” McCarthy’s 
“ History of Our Own Times ” and studied the lives 
of eminent men. His natural intellect, his painstaking 
nature, and his thirst for knowledge helped him to 
make remarkable progress in Western literature as 
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also in knowledge of the ancient and modern history 
of the world. 

He showed a great predilection for history and bio¬ 
graphy, and also acquired proficiency in philosophy and 
theology and science. Much time was spent in studying 
Shakespeare, Milton, Macaulay, Scott and other poets 
and he devoted his spare time to the works of standard 
authors. He read Sadi, Firdausi, Omar Khayyam, 
Hafiz, Moulana Roumi and other eminent Persian 
poets and developed a genuine love for them. Omar 
Kha3ryam was a contemporary of Hasan-bin Sabha. 
He is a favourite poet of the Aga Khan, who wrote 
about him as follows :— 

“ In the halcyon days of Persia’s intellectual renaissance after 
the Arab conquest, the Middle East is said to have produced more 
poets than the whole of medieval Europe, but the works of no 
Oriental author have aroused the same degree of interest in the 
European mind as the modest “ Ruba’iat ” of Omar Khayyam, 
The secret of this phenomenon may be traced to Omar’s thoughts 
on the inscrutable problems of Life and Death being, to some extent, 
in harmony with the rational tendencies produced by the collision 
of modern science with the unquestioning beliefs of a bygone age. 

The charm of the ** Ruba’iat,” which lies in the intensely 
human spirit pervading them, is enhanced by the poet’s inimitable 
directness of expression, his terse and incisive phrases and a simple 
grace of style, with that unrivalled and untranslatable music of 
words to which the sonorous language of Persia peculiarly lends 
itself.” 

With his study of English and oriental literature, other 
studies also received attention, algebra, geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy, chemistry and mechanics forming 
a part of his scholastic acquisitions. The Aga Khan, 
when in reminiscent mood, acknowledges that he is 
indebted to his English teacher for developing in him 
a great taste for reading, which has been of great value 
to him in life. Brought up as he was with all the 
advantages of the best ancient and modern education, 
so as to fit him for his exacting duties, his studies were 
yet apt to be interrupted. It was hardly possible for 
him to devote as much time as he wished to learning 
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when the duty of looking after the spiritual and material 
well-being of his followers devolved upon him at a 
tender age. 

Having mastered the tenets of his religion, he began 
to teach them to his followers and he thus won their 
hearts from the commencement of his career while still in 
his teens. He revealed himself to be a precocious 
genius, and of special help to him at the outset was 
his mastery of the aims and ideals of Islam and his 
imbibing of the true spirit of Islam as distinct from the 
ceremonial accretions of later days. Under the care of 
his mother, who gave him several tutors, he had grasped 
the fundamental principles of his religion which ordain 
right-doing, right-thinking and right-speaking, universal 
charity and equality of man in the sight of God. Good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds enjoined by 
the Prophet Zoroaster are paralleled in the religion of 
Islam. The principle of toleration and charity incul¬ 
cated in the teachings of the Prophet, which lays down 
“ Let there be no compulsion in religion ” and that 
“ Behef can come only from God,” has moulded his life 
and his conduct towards the people of other races. 

Possessed of a wonderful memory the Aga Khan can 
recall the events of his childhood as if they had occurred 
but yesterday. His father used to go on tour in pat¬ 
riarchal style, and the conditions of travel in the more 
remote parts of India in the early 'eighties are still 
recalled by His Highness. 

“ My first recollection,” he says, “ is of camping 
in tents and of travelling with my father. We went 
through Cutch, Kathiawar and Sind, and I can never 
forget the memories of those days when we had to 
halt every two or three hours in order not. to tire the 
horses and mules and the donkeys and camels that 
carried our luggage. Now, looking back, it seems to 
me that we led the fife of gipsies; we were almost a 
gipsy family. We carried our food about, as very 
often we could not get it at the places through which 
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we passed. Even water for drinking was brought, 
sometimes from Bombay or Karachi, in the form of 
soda water. 

“ My next memory is of my father, on the day he 
heard of the death of my eldest half-brother, Aga Shah 
Abdin Shah. My father was terribly shaken and, though 
he tried to hold his own, as a man in his position would 
do, so great was his grief that I think it led to his early 
death a few weeks later. I honestly believe that it was 
the death of my two half-brothers that brought about 
my father’s end when he was apparently in good health. 
After that my life was very much changed, as my days 
and nights were taken up with study and the discharge 
of my duties. They were hard years, and I do not 
think I have yet quite got over them.” 

“ As a child I was very much interested,” continues 
His Highness, in a rare moment of reminiscence, “ in 
philosophy and poetry, because anyone who knows 
Persian literature is naturally inclined to those subjects 
by the wonderful power, charm and grace of out Persian 
poets. I came under the influence of Hafiz, Maulana 
Roumi and others at an early and impressionable age, 
and they opened my eyes to the wonders of the universe 
and to the need of constantly keeping abreast of scientific 
and philosophic speculation and discovery. I have 
never since lost my interest in these subjects and have 
tried, as far as one can in the midst of a busy life, to 
read all the most recent theories and the arguments on 
which they are founded. 

“ My eye-sight being bad, I never played cricket, 
which was then the rage amongst boys of my age in 
Bombay and Western India, especially from 1890 
onwards, when Lord Harris, the great cricketer, was 
the Governor. Football and hockey, however, I 
played and that led me, later in life, to found the Aga 
Khan Hockey Tournaments, which have made the 
game popular throughout India. I remember laughing 
at people who used to go about wearing red coats and 
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playing a funny old Scottish game that was then hardly 
known. Little did I think then that I should become 
an enthusiastic golfer myself. The half-a-dozen people 
who then played the game were looked upon as half¬ 
wits by the general public. It was then hardly imagined 
that the game would become the most popular game 
throughout the world ; indeed, the first game in America 
and in Great Britain. It is now starting the conquest 
of the Continent. Few who were not in India in those 
days can realise what golf was in Bombay, Poona and 
Mahableshwar in the ’eighties. Indeed, it was a sight 
such as to bring pity, rather than admiration, on the 
game and its players.” 

Bombay and its problems have always appealed to 
the Aga Khan. His attachment to the greatest city 
in the East has been in proportion to its incomparable 
splendour and beauty which are only equalled by the 
public spirit of its citizens. No city in the Empire 
possesses the historic interest and importance of Bombay 
which was ceded by Portugal to lingland in 1661 as 
part of the dowry of the Infanta Catherine on her mar¬ 
riage to Charles II. The Aga Khan’s contrast of 
Bombay old and new will be read with interest. 

Sitting in an armchair in the verandah of his bungalow 
at Malabar Hill overlooking the sea, the Aga Khan, 
speaking of the beauty of the city and its problems and 
the new ideals of civic administration, emphasised the 
lesson of co-operation between the Government and 
leaders of different communities in the following 
words:— 

“ Bombay has always been a city of problems. Its finest inheri¬ 
tance is the sea. Favoured by fortune with a wonderful natural 
harbour on the sea side and with a palm-fringed bay which sweeps 
in a majestic arc on the other, it is swept the whole year round by 
cooling breezes, and through its docks there flow unceasingly 
the products of India and the goods which India wants from the 
other countries of the earth. But it has suffered as well as profited 
by its geographical position. Situated as it is on a narrow island 
shaped like a bottle, it has had no room to expand. Even in the 
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days when its population numbered but a couple of hundred 
thousand it was described as ‘ a city of amazing populousness 
and now that its residents number nearly a million and a quarter, 
is it any wonder that the problems of those early days have become 
intensified beyond comparison ? 

“ In many respects it is an amazing city. There can be few 
cities in the world which present such vivid contrasts. Drive over 
Malabar Hill on a moonlight night and watch the moonbeams 
playing on the placid waters of the bay beneath, with tall palms 
and fine Gothic buildings silhouetted against the sky and a scimitar 
of twinkling lights marking its glorious curve. You hold your 
breath in wonder. But plunge into the narrow streets of the 
bazar slums, enter some of those vile one-room tenements which 
still abound and may house a family in each corner amidst darkness 
and despair. You hold your breath in amazement. Visit one 
of those Malabar Hill bungalows set in a charming garden. You 
are charmed. Watch one of the mills to the North pour out its 
thousands of human beings, follow them to their homes, find out 
how they live and how they spend their leisure. You are appalled. 
Watch the traffic—thousands of costly motor cars and thousands of 
vehicles such as might have been used a thousand years ago, 
all in a hopeless jumble. You are lost in bewilderment. 

“ An amazing city indeed! One of the most beautiful in the 
world, and yet one of the ugliest; one of the wealthiest, yet one 
of the poorest; a city of sunshine, and a city of sorrow. Instinc¬ 
tively you ask, who planned it, and who built it ? 

“ Well, we have to go back a very long time to trace the origin 
of Bombay. When man first made his home in the City of the 
Seven Isles, he was still in the Stone Age and the only direct 
descendants of the original settlers of Bombay are to be found in 
the inhabitants of the quaint little Koli fishing village on the 
Worli sea-shore. It was never planned—the greater part of it— 
those parts which mar its beauty. It simply ‘ happened ’—it grew 
in the same way that so many of the other great cities of the world 
have grown. When it was leased to the East India Company 
at an annual rental of £iOy the Island was beggarly and ruined, 
but fertile; Bombay itself was a city of dreadful night in which 
crime and disease and immorality abounded and in which the life 
of a European was reckoned as being two monsoons. 

“ The foundations of Bombay were badly laid. The old town 
was ill-built, ill-drained, very unhealthy. Yet Bombay has flourish¬ 
ed—^it has flourished almost in spite of itself. If there is any 
one thing which has contributed more to its problems than another, 
it is the fact that in modern times it completely outgrew the provi¬ 
sion made for its inhabitants. Bombay grew up on cotton. The 
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American War is estimated to have added a hundred millions 
sterling to the wealth of the city, and in 34 years the population 
of the city was quadrupled. True, it declined in the days of the 
financial crisis which shook Bombay to its foundations, and another 
three decades passed before the leeway was made up again, but 
since the ’seventies of last century the increase in the population 
has been steady and continuous. A century ago its population 
was a few thousands—today it is well over a million and a quarter ; 
a decade hence it may well be that it will be nearer two millions 
than one. Its trade has increased in even greater proportion. 

“ It follows naturally that Bombay has changed greatly in this 
period of prosperity. The war hastened the development of the 
port and poured money into the city which had to find an outlet. 
Glancing back over the past generation, it is impossible not to feel 
amazed at the progress which the city has made. 

Bombay has greatly grown during the war, in trade, in port 
facilities, in population. But as in all the other great cities of the 
world, building had been almost stagnant Bombay was faced 
with the same multitude of problems as her sister cities, and the 
greatest of them all was the housing of its people. The housing 
problem in Bombay had long been acute ; the growth of population 
due to its war time prosperity made it more acute than ever. To 
provide for the needs of the present and the potential needs of the 
future in one of the greatest cities in the world—that, so far as 
Bombay is concerned, and perhaps so far as the whole of the 
Presidency is concerned, has been the greatest task with which the 
Government and the representatives of the people are faced. The 
growth of Bombay points to a great moral. It is the result of the 
healthy civic spirit and the co-operation of the public-spirited 
citi2ens with the Government in making Bombay what it is today. 

“ The Englishman in India, in those days, ” he said “ had not 
learned to dress according to the climate of the co intry, and one 
rarely saw high officials and judges go out in the morning, excgjt 
with white stand-up collars and starched shirts. The idea of a 
high official or an officer of the Crown going about in the day 
time without a coat and in shorts would have then appeared as a 
preparation for a lunatic asylum. More importance was then 
attached to receptions, parties and social functions than today, 
and not only at Government house, but at other places as well, 
one always met the same people. Society was very small then. 
On the other hand, in the ^eighties and the very early’ nineties 
of the last century prosperity was general, people were never 
better off and money was plentiful.” 

Those personal reminiscences of the early years of 
the Aga Khan can be supplemented. The Aga Khan 
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can lecall the early days when life without motor cars 
was a different story and he can draw a picture of society 
as existing half a century ago. 

“ It is impossible to penetrate the veil which hides 
the future of the city but I do hope that when Provincial 
autonomy is in full working under the initiative and 
guidance of ministers elected from various Indian 
communities, we shall see a far, far comelier city than 
we see today; a better city in every respect; a city 
which at least approaches the civic ideal. We should 
see fine boulevards sweeping the whole coast from 
Colaba to Andheri, providing the opportunity for many 
thousands to take the cool sea air, dotted with bandstands 
from which Municipal bands play. We should see 
handsome buildings and fine open spaces where for¬ 
merly there was but a muddy foreshore; we should 
find seaside suburbs at Worli, at Santa Cruz, at Juhu, 
at Versova, and even further North, together with 
miniature garden cities—all reached by electric railways 
and electric tramways. We should find that many of 
the slum areas have disappeared with the removal of 
some of the mills from the island of Bombay. We 
should find more dwellings and better dwellings; 
broader roads and better roads; more people and 
healthier and happier people. 

“ These are some of the things which the Bombay 
of the future will have to look to the activities of the 
Indian ministers to supply. 

“ To those who have watched the progress of Bombay, 
one thing will be quite clear. It is that it owes much 
of its present position to the public spirit, philanthropy 
and co-operation of its citizens, like Jeejeebhoy, the 
Petits, Readymoneys, Wadias, Tatas and others, and I 
am proud to say my community has played its part and 
given its full share in its development.” 

Bombay is so essentially the concern of the Aga 
Khan that his views about its future are of peculiar 
importance. At the present time Bombay and the 
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textile mill industry, which is the basis of its greatness, 
are threatened both by competition, external and internal, 
and by communist agitators working amongst the 
labouring population. To this dual menace the Aga 
Khan has devoted much thought. Like His Highness 
the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, the Aga Khan has 
repeatedly emphasised the importance of developing 
India’s industries to make her independent of foreign 
competitors and to increase the wealth of the country. 
For the textile industry of Bombay he has consistently 
advocated protection. His gloomy prognostications 
about the future of the mill industry, expressed on the 
occasion of a lecture by Sir Stanley Reed before the 
East India Association in 1928, have unhappily come 
true. The Aga Khan had promised to preside at the 
lecture but was prevented from doing so and sent a 
message in which he said that he did not doubt that 
Bombay, as a beautiful city built on the sea, would 
hold its own for all time with Naples, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sydney and Melbourne, the only other cities which 
could claim comparison with what Kipling had rightly 
described as “ The Queen of All.” 

To the Aga Khan’s work in .strengthening the links 
between India and England, in trade and commerce, a 
notable tribute was paid by Lord Derby at a meeting 
of members of both Houses of Parliament that was 
arranged in 1933 by the National League Lo Promote 
Friendly Relations with Islamic Countries. Speaking 
at that meeting on the idea that “ trade follows friend¬ 
ship,” the Aga Khan said that this friendship could 
hardly grow as quickly as the economic needs of the 
world required today, nor can it be built without a full 
and complete understanding of each other’s mentality. 

“ I desire,” he said, “ to place some practical sugges¬ 
tions before you as my British fellow-subjects for 
expediting the process which we should aU welcome. 
It is urgent because it will go far towards the economic 
regeneration of Muslim coimtries on the one hand and 
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the improvement of export trade and employment in 
this country on the other. To give but one example 
of the possibilities: there is the insurance business which 
at present is virtually non-existent in these Islamic coun¬ 
tries and which thus opens up a great field for British 
and Indian business. 

“ Some years ago it was usual to hear fathers of 
families of nearly all classes in this country say that 
they would like their children to learn Spanish and 
Portuguese so as to be prepared to take advantage of 
the economic development of South America then in 
sight. But the Muslim countries to which I refer 
have potential wealth and trade possibilities which can 
favourably compare with those vast regions of South 
America which are already developed but have proved 
insufficient for the productive energies of the people 
of this country. Might it not he possible for at least 
some of the younger English people to learn Persian 
or Arabic or Urdu? In addition to the stimulus 
knowledge of these languages would give to the mental 
and spiritual understanding between East and West, 
the practical and commercid advantage would be great. 

“Another thing which has so far been neglected in 
Muslim lands (perhaps through the want of cheap and 
easy communications hitherto) is the supply of commer¬ 
cial travellers suited to the conditions of today. Such 
men ought to be able to sell the goods that are required 
and for which markets are needed and, on the other 
hand, to buy the local goods for this country. 

“ Many of you know the regular commercial traveller 
on the Continent. I have seen him in wayside inns 
all over Europe. A great many not only sell, but also 
buy, and a number bring back news as to the kind of 
material needed and the kind of manufacture required. 
The same methods applied to Muslim coimtries by an 
efficient corps of commercial travellers would, I am sure, 
give most satisfactory results. In this great work the 
Muslims of India can become co-adjutors and partners, 
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they can become the helpmates of their British fellow- 
subjects of the King as well as of their co-religionists 
throughout the rest of the Middle and Near East. 

“ There is no wish for exclusiveness, no jealousy, 
but an intuitive yearning after an understanding and 
co-operation for our mutual benefit.” 

In his early life he was privileged to move in the 
best English society; but, as he acknowledges today, 
his contact with eminent and patriotic Parsi and Hindu 
leaders of the time, like Sorabji Shapurji Bengalee, 
Naoroji Fardunji and Framji Nusserwanji Patel, Now- 
roji Wadia, Jamshedji Tata, and Byramji Jeejeebhoy, 
Bhau Daji, Premchand Roychand, Mahomedali Rogay, 
V. N. Mandlik, Vijbhukhandas Atmaram, Varjiramdas 
Madhavdas, Mangaldas Nathubhai and K. N. Kabraji 
showed him that the British idea of justice was the 
foundation, and inspiration of the loyalty of the different 
communities to tbe Crown. Ever since bis contact 
with those liberal minded men he has had a robust 
faith in British justice which has never forsaken him. 

As the Aga Khan remarked at a reception given in 
his honour at Delhi by the Hon’ble Sir Maneckji Dada- 
bhoy. President of the Council of State, Bombay owes 
its present position to the Parsis, who included the 
Jeejeebhoys, Petits, Tatas, Wadias and Readymoneys. 
But it is a matter of no small satisfaction and pride to 
the Aga Khan that, just as the Parsi conimunity is 
rightly styled the leading Indian community of Western 
India, so the Khoja community may well be regarded 
as the foremost section of the Muslims of the Bombay 
Presidency. The reasons for the position attained by 
his community are similar to those that raised the Parsi 
community to its present position, namely, energy and 
enterprise, education and a spirit of charity and brotherly 
good-will towards the sister communities—qualities 
instilled in them by the Aga Khans. The community 
has produced men like the late Mr. Rahimtulla Muham¬ 
mad Sayani, a prominent leader of his time; the late 
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Mr. Abdulla Dharamsi, a brilliant lawyer; Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla, a great and forceful Indian leader; the late 
Mr. Jairajbhoy Peerbhoy, an enterprising merchant and 
philanthropist; the late Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 
who was created a Baronet in recognition of his public 
spirit and munificent charities amounting to nearly a 
quarter of a crore of rupees; Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy 
and the late Sir Muhammedbhoy Currimbhoy, who 
followed in the footsteps of their eminent father; 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, a leading member of the Bombay 
Bar and an eminent publicist; the late Mr. Fazalbhoy M. 
Chinoy, who rose to a high position in the mercantile 
and public life of Bombay; the late Mr. Jaffer 
Rahimtulla ; Mr. Hussenally Rahimtulla, the first Muslim 
Mayor of Bombay; Mr. Cassamaly Jairajbhoy who 
during the war was a valued supporter of the Allied 
side and who gave Rs. 1,25,000 to found chairs of 
Philosophy and Science in the Aligarh College in 
memory of his father; Mr. Dostmahomed Allana, a textile 
magnate; Sir Rahimtulla Chinoy, a promoter of the 
Indian Radio Company and a Director of the Imperial 
Bank of India and at one time a representative of 
Bombay Muslims in the Indian Legislative Assembly; 
Mr. Muhammed Ibrahim Row'ji, one of the richest and 
most promising men of his community and the first 
Sheriff to be appointed under the Congress Government; 
Mr. Fazul Ibrahim Rahimtulla, President, of the Indian 
Tariff Board, Mr. Cassamaly Manji Nathoo, a scion of an 
ancient family of merchant princes; Mr. Sultan Chinoy, 
Chairman of the Indian Radio Company and a Director 
of the Reserve Bank of India; the late Khan Bahadur 
Hassam Premji, an enterprising merchant, and his son 
Mr. Muhammed who has inherited the enterprising 
spirit of his father. Such a galaxy of talent, benevo¬ 
lence, enterprise and patriotism is proof of the important 
position that the Khoja community occupies in the 
public and commercial life of India. 

The Aga Khan’s public career may be said to have 
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begun with his appointment as a leader of the Muslim 
community for the purpose of presenting a public 
address from the Muslims of Western India to 
(!^ueen Victoria on the occasion of her Diamond Jubilee. 
That address was delivered by the Aga Khan to Lord 
Elgin, then Viceroy of India, by whom it was forwarded 
to Her Majesty. Another address was presented by 
the Aga Khan to Her Majesty on behalf of and as the 
head of the great Ismailia community. It eulogized 
the beneficent reign of Her Alajesty, referred to her 
solicitude for her Indian children, and compared her 
magnificent rule with that of Nashirwan Adul, an 
ancient King of Iran, whose name has been handed 
down in history for his dispensation of even-handed 
justice. On behalf of his followers, the Aga Khan 
assured Her Majesty of their deep loyalty, devotion and 
attachment to the English throne and offered to repeat 
the services which his grandfather had rendered on the 
battlefields of Afghanistan and Sind to Her Majesty’s 
Government. It conveyed the gratitude of the com¬ 
munity for the uninterrupted peace and sense of security 
enjoyed by his community in common with millions of 
other British subjects in India and assured Her Majesty 
that her name was enshrined in their hearts for her love 
of justice and solicitude for the welfare of her subjects. 
The address was encased in a casket of solid gold repre¬ 
senting an elephant, a piece of superb workmanship, 
by a famous Indian artist. 

Just before the end of the last century he found 
himself called upon to take a leading part in famine 
relief work. That was in 1897, when he saved thou¬ 
sands of people from starvation and hunger. He 
recognised no distinction of caste or creed while distri¬ 
buting grain, money and clothes. Many of his follow¬ 
ers in provinces of Cutch and Kathiawar were rendered 
destitute, as the crops had failed and wells and rivers 
dried up. Before the next rainy season came on they 
had lost all their worldly goods and distress was acute. 
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The Aga Khan supplied them with seed, cattle and 
agricultural tools to enable them to begin life anew. 

In Bombay itself a large camp was pitched at Husana- 
bad, where thousands of people were daily fed at his 
expense; and to those who were ashamed openly to 
participate in this hospitality grain was privately sent. 
At Poona also a large camp was erected and numerous 
persons were fed for nearly six months, and the building 
of his Yeravda Palace, at a cost of nearly half a million 
rupees, was undertaken solely with a view to providing 
employment. 

After the famine came plague, first in Bombay City and 
then in other parts of India. At this time of panic and 
distress, Professor HalFkine, the eminent bacteriologist, 
was sent to Bombay by the Government of India. 
He prepared anti-plague serum, but at first met with 
practically no encouragement. The terrified people 
were slow to take advantage of it and raised a hue and 
cry against inoculation. The bulk of Khojas in Bombay 
who reside in Mandvi, the worst affected part of the 
town, shut their ears against the voice of wisdom. 
It was reserved to His Highness to set an example to 
his followers and to the people of Bombay. The Aga 
Khan did a great service, not only to humanity but to 
science, and Professor Haffkine cordially acknowledged 
the generous gift of the use of his large bungalow for 
establishing a laboratory and his co-operation which 
helped him to remove the popular prejudice against 
his serum. His Highness called a meeting of the 
Khojas and explained to them the benefits of inocula¬ 
tion, and by being personally inoculated in their presence 
several times, stimulated them to follow his example; 
and to this may be traced the general immunity of the 
community from the ravages of plague. 

It was about this time, when the Bombay Presidency 
was suffering from the effects of famine and from the 
first onslaught of plague, that the Aga Khan first felt 
touched by the pitiable plight of the “untouchables.” 
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Some of them were converted to Islam and steps were 
taken to educate and provide them with occupation. 
Mr. Gandhi is now actively engaged in removing the 
curse of untouchability in India: the Aga Khan, in 
his own way, more than a generation ago began what 
Mr. Gandhi is doing today. The Aga IGian, however, 
does not believe that the removal of “ untouchability ” 
is sufficient in itself. He goes further and insists upon 
the improvement of their economic condition and 
standard of living; and his practical sympathy with the 
poorer classes, his measures to feed and clothe them 
in days of dire misfortune, and his interest in their 
habits, their education and their general welfare are 
all part of his life’s work. 

In view of his various services, it was proposed to 
give a public dinner to the Aga BChan in Bomoay, and 
when he was informed of it, he wrote to the Secretary 
of the Reception Committee a letter which showed 
his innermost feeling evoked by the distress of the poor 
people. He wrote: “ I cannot accept any entertain¬ 
ment when thousands of people are dying of starvation. 
It is almost wicked to waste money on rich food when 
thousands of people are starving. I would urge that 
every rupee that could be sparra should be given for 
the relief of sufferers by famine instead of wasting it on 
entertainments.” 

It was not until the late ’nineties that the Aga Khan 
began to travel in Europe. In England honours and 
marks of favour came to him which might well have 
upset the balance of a less stable character. If they 
affected him at all, they served to impress upon him 
the importance, not of himself, but of the position to 
which he had been bom. It is unfortunate that keeping 
a diary has not been one of his accomplishments; but 
an excellent memory serves him well, and, though an 
autobiography is far from his intention, he has confided 
to the writer of this book some brief reminiscences of 
rulers whom he met as a young man. 
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“ I first had the honour of going to Windsor Castle,” 
he said, “while Queen Victoria was on the throne. 
The Queen was then nearly 8o years of age and near the 
end of her long reign. But when I had the honour 
of being there she was as queenly, as magnificent, and 
as imperious as could be imagined. She decorated me 
with the K.C.I.E. I stayed the night at Windsor and 
left next morning. At dinner the great Queen was 
most gracious. I had the honour of sitting on her 
right and she spoke to me throughout the dinner. 
Her interest in India and the Hindus and Muslims of 
India was remarkably keen and real. Her love of her 
Indian subjects was genuine and she was really desirous 
to learn about their welfare and anxious for equality 
of their rights with the members of the ruling race. 
She impressed me immensely. I still have a vivid 
recollection of that memorable visit just as if it had 
happened yesterday. I well remember her earnest 
desire for the advancement of the Muslims of India. 

“ I first met King Edward at Epsom races in the 
spring of 1898. I was greatly struck by his charming 
manners and his kindness to me from the first day of 
my meeting him. He immediately proposed me for 
membership of the Marlborough Club, which, in those 
days, meant entering the King’s own exclusive set. 
Whenever I was in England and sometimes on the 
Continent, I had the honour of meeting him both as 
Prince of Wales and later as King. Sometimes, after 
he became King, he used to send for me and speak to 
me for an hour or so in private at Buckingham Palace 
without this fact appearing in the Court Circular. 
Throughout the Reforms scheme of 1908, when the 
Turkish revolution broke out, and at other times I had 
the great honour of being consulted for a long time by 
His Imperial Majesty in great confidence. King Edward 
wanted everybody to tell him the truth as he saw it, 
without fear or favour, and, even if the views expressed 
were not similar to those which His Majesty himself 
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held, he listened to them with great patience and courtesy. 
To understand all this it must be borne in mind that 
I was then between 30 and 38 and the King was 67 
or 68 years of age. Yet, such was his gracious manner, 
that I was always at ease with him and felt always capable 
of answering his questions with absolute frankness and 
sincerity. I doubt if a greater constitutional sovereign 
ever existed. I remember well how he impressed on 
me the meaning and the limitation of a constitutional 
monarchy. Once I had the honour of attending a 
large dinner party in Buckingham Palace, and after 
dinner we talked a long time. His Majesty talked about 
India with extraordinary sympathy and, considering 
how busy he must have been at the time with European 
politics and home affairs, with extraordinary knowledge. 
I was deeply touched by the confidence which His 
Majesty placed in me and was still more struck by his 
solicitude for the promotion of the moral, material and 
social weal of his Indian subjects. His Majesty showed 
a deep interest in the social and cultural developments 
of Indians.” 

On the Continent, the Aga Khan met the Arch-Duke 
Francis Ferdinand, whom he had previously met in 
Bombay when he was touring the world. “ Already,” 
he says, “ he impressed me as a figure cut from granite. 
Later, when I again came across him on the Riviera, 
he remembered me although he had seen me in India 
when he was only a boy. He was most kind to me and 
treated me not only with consideration but with confi¬ 
dence. I little thought then that his tragic death would 
be the cause of the World War and of the overthrow 
of many dynasties, empires and dominions. When I 
got to know him in later life he impressed me, firstly, 
as a great gentleman, secondly as a man whose word 
was his bond and a man who if he once gave his confi¬ 
dence gave it whole-heartedly. 

“ I met the Kaiser only once, at an audience at the 
new Palace at Potsdam in the winter of 1900. He spoke 
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to me for nearly half an hour and impressed me greatly 
by his charm, his affability, his general knowledge and 
his sympathy. 

“ I had the honour of meeting the late Emperor of 
Japan during my visit to that country. I was struck 
with his deep patriotism—a great characteristic of the 
Japanese. The Emperor's family is a most ancient one 
and the proud traditions of his ancestry were more 
than fully maintained by the Emperor. The rapid 
progress of this wonderful nation has been a marvel to 
the world; this has been achieved by their progress in 
science and enterprise and by the deep patriotism which 
has animated that nation.” 

The Aga Khan’s reminiscences of his visit to the 
late Sultan Abdul Hamid carry us back to historical 
events which, had they been shaped otherwise, would 
have brought Turkey into permanent alliance with 
England. 

The Aga Khan is of the opinion that the disastrous 
reign of Abdul Hamid in Turkey might have been one 
of revivifying forces, had that astute but misguided 
sovereign devoted the same period to the work of 
gradual association of the people with the Government 
on the one hand, and to social and cultural develop¬ 
ment of the masses on the other. It is now believed 
by many critics that when Lord Salisbury talked about 
backing the wrong horse in the Crimean War, he him¬ 
self was wrong ; that the policy of Canning, of Palmerston 
and of Beaconsfield was right, and that if England 
had put her money on the Ottoman instead of the 
Muscovite horse she would have done better alike for 
herself and for mankind. 

Then at the outbreak of the Great War, these critics 
maintained, the Porte should have remained under 
British influence and Germany’s way to the East would 
have been blocked from the start. It is urged that 
Russian inefficiency was an open book and that her 
internal racial differences were historical facts to which 
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our statesmen closed their eyes. This criticism could 
be justified on the assumption that the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment had a free and open choice in the selection of a 
favourite starter in the diplomatic race. No such 
choice was open to Viscount Grey of Fallodon. We 
can well believe that the Asquith Government desired 
to be the friends and protectors of Turkey, and to 
retain the position they acquired after the first Young 
Turk Revolution. It was not unfriendliness, but fear 
of opposition from both Russia and Germany which 
prevented the loan of British and Anglo-Indian officers 
to Turkey to recognise her Asiatic provinces. Nor was 
it a matter of mere lighthearted choice that led to the 
British loss of commanding influence at Constantinople. 
Speaking about his visit to Russia the Aga Khan said : 
“ I had the honour of seeing the late Tsar in India as a 
boy, but I was then too young to form a judgment 
about him. After he had ascended the throne I saw 
him once in Russia. His Majesty was gracious and 
kind but seemed to me extremely irritable and short- 
tempered with his staff. I also once watched him at a 
parade and once went into his box at the Imperial 
Theatre. On both occasions it seemed to me that 
he was abrupt and irritable. I afterwards came to 
know that on the occasion when he went to the Theatre 
he had just heard some bad political news and hence 
his rather irritable manner.” 

Travel in Europe, in those days that seem so far 
away from the present, must have been a great pleasure 
to a young man eager to see the world. The Aga Khan 
made the most of his opportunities and, since he had 
an inherited love for the Turf, it is not surprising that 
he took the first chance of seeing the Derby. That was 
in 1898. “We all knew,” he says, “that it was an 
open race and that it was a bad year, because everybody 
said, as it turned out afterwards, correctly, that the 
three-year olds were not much good. Still, we never 
for one moment expected Jeddah to win at a hundred 
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to one, and to win as easily as he actually did. I was 
in the Members’ Stand watching, when everybody 
began to shout ‘ Jeddah! Jeddah! Jeddah I’ and I saw 
a huge horse, a real giant among horses, reach the field 
in the straight. I remember, as if it were today, how 
I held on to the rails. There was a hushed silence when 
it came to be known that a loo to i horse had won the 
Derby.” 

“ London in those days was a very different city from 
the London of today,” says the Aga Khan. “ The 
buildings and the way of life had hardly changed since 
the Regency. There was nothing continental or 
American about the place. It all seemed to be entirely 
English. The big apartment houses of today were 
unknown and flats had hardly begun. Here and there 
service flats in a place like Queen Anne’s Mansion had 
been started, but they were looked at askance. Horse 
traffic alone existed and the wonderful four-in-hands, 
the top hats and frock coats of the men, the elaborate 
dresses of the women, gave the whole of society an 
air of permanence such as we can hardly conceive today. 
There were the great houses where the whole of society 
always met at immense balls and at receptions of great 
magnificence. Today all that has changed.” 

It is not only changes in English society and in 
the general appearance of London and its life that the 
Aga Khan can recall. Few if any of his contemporaries 
have travelled so widely, and none can have become so 
literally a citi2en of the world and have seen so bewil¬ 
dering a number of changes as he has seen. The 
English reader may think of him as being equally at 
home in Bombay, Paris or London. But that gives 
a very faint idea of the man who, though he has no 
territory subject to him, is yet the master of many houses 
which serve him as a temporary home when he visits 
his followers. He has residences all over the East 
and in many Western countries and of these Aga Hall, 
Bombay, alone is entitled to be termed the principal 
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because it may be regarded as the official headquarters 
of the Khoja sect. It is not, however, his residence in 
Bombay, but only the place where he grants audience 
to his followers. It is a remarkable place, lying in 
that part of Bombay known as Mazagon. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a high wall which effectually screens the 
interior, and it is only the privileged visitor who finds 
that it encloses a large and beautiful garden and many 
smaller buildings in which are stored the muniments of the 
sect, a large library with valuable manuscripts and other 
belongings, and quarters for secretaries and their staff. 

It used to be the custom of the Aga Khan when in 
Bombay to go there every morning, from his residence 
on Malabar Hill, to despatch more important work 
which generally occupied his time from lo to 4 o’clock ; 
but very often he arrived an hour or so earlier to play 
a round or two of golf on the short course he had laid 
out in his garden. Before he made his second home in 
Europe he used to go in the season to Poona, or 
to the cooler atmosphere of Mahableshwar. The care 
of these munerous residences demanded a large staff, 
and the Aga Khan had over a thousand servants con¬ 
stantly in employment. 

Owing to his position in life and his charming man¬ 
ners, the Aga Khan was invited among, and freely 
mixed in English society and his movement in the best 
society in Bombay had a great deal to do with the forma¬ 
tion of his character. Realising that it is character 
which counts in the life of a man, he has made most 
constant efforts for the formation of character among 
young men of his community, instilling into them 
the high principles and high ideds of service and sacri¬ 
fice which he has himself practised. 

The universal and deep influence exercised by Islam 
on the life and civilisation of three continents has 
appealed to him strongly and, recognising that it was 
Muslim civilisation that carried the torch of knowledge 
to the West, the Aga Khan has felt impelled to spread 
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the mission of the Prophet as a means of welding 
the different communities in India into one. 

The inspiration for his ideals has come from com¬ 
munion with the heroic souls which abound in the 
history of Islam and by the study of which he broadened 
and ripened his mind. 

It is a truism to say that in his efforts to advance the 
great Muslim people, there lay the purpose of 
advancement of India as a whole. 

Islam has always been reproached with fanaticism 
and immobility, but the Aga Khan put new life and new 
meaning into the Islamic movement to prove that 
Islam is essentially a progressive and tolerant faith. 

From a leader in educational movement he did not 
take long to develop into a political leader; while his 
work in education has been most enduring and fraught 
with far-reaching consequences in moulding India’s 
future destiny, his political work has brought India 
nearer to her ^eam of Home Rule. 

The echo of the praise for the magnificent lead he 
gave to the Muslims in the field of education and social 
reform had scarcely subsided, when an announcement 
was made that Lord Curzon had nominated him as a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council. This 
announcement came as a most agreeable surprise to the 
public for, while his fitness to fill the position was 
unquestioned, he was the youngest member of the 
Coxmcil of the Viceroy, Lord Curzon. In the Council 
he formed lasting friendships with Lord Kitchener and 
Mr. Gokhale. To the former he rendered great service 
by using his influence to introduce or augment the 
Indian States Imperial Service Troops. In the council 
his work was not of a sectarian, but of national character. 
His speeches in the Council breathed a spirit of patriotism, 
bore the stamp of originality in ideas and were marked 
by moderation and sobriety of judgment. He was 
offered nomination to the Council a second time but 
declined to accept it. 
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We see him next turning his attention to equipping 
Muslims for political and public life and prevailing 
upon them to take an increasing part in India’s affairs. 
“ Onward ” and Forward ” summed up his advice 
to Muslims, who were not always inclined to take 
kindly to politics. While other communities were 
advancing politically the Muslims were lagging 
behind. But the Aga Khan, who was alive to the 
changing conditions of the times, foresaw the result 
that would follow from their aloofness. In pressing 
Muslims to take a constructive part in India’s affairs he 
once more rendered great service to the country, for 
without Muslim co-operation there would have been no 
progress and no stimulus to the activity of the Congress 
and the Muslim League. 

At the session of the Muslim League at Delhi in 
1910, he exhorted his co-religionists to co-operation in 
these words :— 

‘‘ Now that the Reform Scheme has been finally settled and 
is actually in active operation, we must accept it in an appreciative 
spirit, worthy of our traditions, and try to make the best of it as 
loyal subjects of our beloved Sovereign, the Kkig-Empcror and 
as citizens of India. It is to the interests of Indians—Hindus 
and Muslims, Christians and Parsis alike—to accept the Reforms 
in a spirit of cordial appreciation, and it now lies with us to do 
our utmost as enlightened citizens to co-operate with the Govern¬ 
ment and our representatives in the Councils in working them for 
the common welfare of the people, remembering that if we make a 
practical and beneficent use of this opportunity, we snail surely 
in time to come get a further advance towards Constitutional 
Government. In fact, Self-Government has come to our very 
doors. On the other hand, if we view the Reform Scheme and the 
Regulations under it in a spirit of obstructive particularism, instead 
of using the whole powers placed in our hands for the conserva¬ 
tion and development of those forces which are the dynamic factors 
in national progress all the world over, then as surely as night 
follows day we shall divert the slant of fair wind which ought to 
drive us far on towards the realisation of many of our cherished 
ambitions.” 

The fact that the Aga Khan is against any sectarian 
movement can be gleaned from his own words and 
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deeds. Talking of Hindu-Muslim unity he said :— 

“ While we hold fast to our own religious, social and ethical 
ideals, whilst we hold equally fast to the separate organisation 
and separate representation which are essential for their main¬ 
tenance and to secure for our Community its due influence in the 
body-politics, it must be the desire of our Rulers, no less than of 
ourselves, to pursue these ideals, to work out our constructive 
programme, in harmonious co-operation with all other Indians 
who accept the cardinal principles of our political faith— the 
ordered development of this country under the aegis of the Imperial Crown. 
Time, the opportunities for co-operation in stimulating the social 
and economic progress of this country, and the diffusion ot educa¬ 
tion will also, I believe, remove the acerbities attaching to the 
religious difficulties and caste disabilities which sap the foundation 
of Indian Society so that they will become, in the distant future, 
the minor forces that they are now in Western Europe and America. 
If we extend hearty and sincere co-operation in each other’s trans¬ 
actions and interests and pursue higher ideals and act with modera¬ 
tion and judicious calm, then I have no apprehension for the future 
of India.” 

He has ever enjoined on his co-religionists in India 
to try their best to understand their Hindu brethren and 
in his scheme for a Muslim University, he advocated 
that:— 

In order to enable us to come in touch with what is best in 
the ancient Hindu civilisation and better to enable us to understand 
the origin and structure of Hindu thought and religion in its 
widest sense as well as inculcate in us a feeling of respect and 
affection for our fellow-subjects and to teach us to consider im¬ 
partially their custom and prejudices.” 

The Aga Khan strongly believes that sooner or later 
Hindus and Muslims will have to forget their 
differences and whole-heartedly work together for the 
common good. He would have unity in India, not 
merely in name, but a real unity based on sound and 
proper understanding and recognition of the rights of 
the Muslims to their proper place in the State. In hold¬ 
ing fast to this principle, he has certainly incurred the 
displeasure of some Hindu leaders. But, in spite of his 
advocacy of vital Muslim interests with tare tenacity 
and singleness of purpose, he has never been a stiff-necked 
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one-sided politician. He sincerely believes that his 
community’s demands are quite just, and he is confident 
that ultimately Hindus will realise this. He has ever 
exhorted his co-religionists not to do anything that might 
injure the sentiments and suceptibilities of their country¬ 
men. The Partition of Bengal, according to Lord 
Curzon, was aimed at restoring the Muslim population of 
Eastern Bengal to their natural and legitimate place 
of importance in the administration of this part of India. 
But it was argued by the Bengalis, with all vehemence 
and passion, that this step of Lord Curzon had grievously 
injured the sentiment of the Bengali Hindu population, 
and a strong well-organised agitation was set in motion. 
The result was that in spite of the “ settled facts ” every¬ 
thing was unsettled and the Partition was annulled in 
1912. What Lord Morley termed a settled fact was 
unsettled on the recommendation of Lord Hardinge on 
the occasion of the historic visit of His Majesty King 
George V for his coronation in India. Muslim senti¬ 
ment was acute. Still there was no outburst. The 
Muslims observed a remarkable self-restraint in order 
not to hurl their Hindu brethren into any more agitation. 

This commendable attitude on the part of the Muslims 
was the result of the large-hearted toleration of their 
leaders, who enjoined on their co-religionists willingly 
to acquiesce in the change that they might thereby show 
their practical sympathy with Hindu sentiment in Bengal. 
Said the Aga Khan :— 

“ Then comes the undoing of the Partition. No doubt 
the Mussalmans were in a distinct majority in the province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and this unique position is now lost. 
But looking at the position of Islam in India as a whole, I doubt 
if it will be found that it was a good thing to be in a clear majority 
in one province and in a minority in almost every other. The 
disadvantages of such a situation are obvious. Islam in India 
is one and indivisible. It is the duty of a Muslim to look not 
only to the immediate interest of his own locality but to those 
of his co-religionists as a whole. But if we look upon it from a still 
wider point of view as Indians, we shall find that the old Partition 
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had deeply wounded, and not unnaturally, the sentiments of the 
great Bengali-speaking millions of India. Anything that per¬ 
manently alienates and offends the sentiments or interests of millions 
of Indians, be they Muslim or Hindu, is undoubtedly in itself an 
undesirable thing and should not only be avoided by the Govern¬ 
ment but also opposed by all the communities in India. Viewed 
in this light, the undoing of the Partition which has satisfied the 
great Bengali-speaking people, ought to be in itself a cause of 
congratulation for all Indians, whether Hindus or Mussalmans, 
and we should all be deeply grateful to His Excellency Lord 
Hardinge for this great act of statesmanship which has removed 
a grievance from one important section of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects.” 

The Aga Khan has not only thus exerted himself to 
draw the two communities together in all possible ways 
but he has also given practical proof of his active interest 
in the welfare of the Hindu community. He is a regular 
subscriber to several Hindu institutions, and has contri¬ 
buted donations to the Deccan Education Society and the 
Hindu University at Benares. He is a strong advocate 
of denominational universities. His view is that 
without the development of those wholesome national 
traits and virtues which go to make a good Hindu and a 
good Muslim, without that sense of national dignity 
and self-respect born of a true knowledge of what was 
best in their past, neither the Hindus nor the Muslims 
will be able to contribute anything substantial to the 
formation of a healthy Indian nationhood so essential 
for the future advancement of India. 

In Bombay the Aga Khan first came in political 
contact with the late Mr. Badruddin Tyebji and through 
his influence he fell under the spell of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta and subsequendy of Mr. Gokhale. When Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta died in December 1915, the Aga 
Khan said: “ Nothing finer or better could be imagined 
for a young Indian than to take to heart and carefully 
study the lifelong principles and practice of three of 
India’s greatest and soundest sons, each an example 
of inspiradon to all his countrymen and to his community 
as well—^Mehta, Gokhale and Badruddin.” 
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One instance of his loyalty to Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
may be cited. Sir Pherozeshah was responsible for 
framing the Bombay Municipal Act. The Bombay 
Corporation is considered to be a model institution of its 
kind. He was, as it were, the father of the Corporation 
and served that body with conspicuous ability for half 
a century. In 1906 a caucus was formed to oust him 
fom the Bombay Municipal Corporation on which 
he represented the Justices of the Peace for the town and 
island of Bombay. The late Mr. Lovat Fraser, a talented 
and versatile Editor of The Times of India who 
afterwards made a mark in journalism in England, was 
a great friend of the Aga Khan, at that time in New York. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser wired to him asking him to issue a 
mandate to his followers to vote for the caucus 
candidates. 

Mr. (now Sir) H. P. Mody in his life of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta has said that the contents of the telegram to the 
Aga Khan and his reply have remained a mystery. That 
mystery may now be cleared. Mr. Lovat Fraser’s 
telegram and the Aga Khan’s reply were seen by this 
writer. In his reply the Aga Khan declined to issue a 
mandate to his followers in civic matters in which they 
were free to follow the dictates of their own conscience 
and vote for the best man. He added he only issued 
a mandate to his followers when great Imperial questions 
were at issue but he regarded the movement for ousting 
a great patriot from the Municipal Corporation as 
disastrous to the best civic interests and left his followers 
to vote for the best man. 

On the one hand the Aga Khan was against violent 
measures which might destroy the ideal of nationhood 
and the development of free institutions, while on the 
other, he condemned the constant flattery of every 
official measure—a cringing attitude which, in his 
opinion, made superficial observers believe that Indians 
were incapable of anything except self-humiliation or 
violent vituperation. Addressing a meeting held in 
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London in memory of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, he 
observed:— 

Too often, I hear Indian youths educated in Europe return 
to the Motherland filled with ambition to shine in the political 
firmament, to figure quickly in the Legislature, to be known the 
country over as ‘ leaders.’ But as necessarily only a few can reach 
the top, a large number gradually lose all connection with public 
life, and devote themselves entirely to their personal and profes¬ 
sional affairs. They wish to begin where the most successful 
men in public life gained a footing only after years of apprenticeship 
in local affairs or other apparently undistinguished service of the 
people. Only in rare cases can these premature ambitions be 
realised, and even in them they are liable to engender an arrogant 
self-satisfaction standing in the way of true service of India. As 
to the disappointed majority, the opportunities that lie close at 
hand are despised and neglected. Hence much fine material for 
the advancement of India runs to waste, and progress in local self- 
government has been much less marked than would have been the 
case had it been more generally recognised that local patriotism 
and seemingly minor service are the seed of larger opportunities, 
besides being in themselves worthy objects of ambition for pro¬ 
moting communal good. This is constantly seen by those who 
look below the surface of English life, with its manifold local 
and unpaid civic activities. The lesson is writ large in the life 
of Gokhale as well as that of Mehta, for we can never forget the 
long years of professional drudgery or merely nominal pay, the 
former passed in the Ferguson College, nor the fact that he prized 
the later office or honour more than his helpful membership of 
Poona Municipality. It is by attention to local affairs, by the 
exercise of local patriotism and effort, in the constructive spirit 
shown by these two great sons of India, that our country will 
advance most assuredly and most steadfastly to the realisation 
of her great destiny, and that our dreams of progress under the 
British Crown within the Empire will best be realised.” 

The Aga Khan sees a great future for India. He does 
not for a moment doubt that in the fullness of time, India 
wiU become a self-governing part of the Great Empire. 
But there is no swift and ready method by which this 
can be attained. The path of progress is by no means 
easy. Years of patient toil and preparation are necessary- 
before anything substantial can be gained. Speaking 
at the fiftieth annual meeting of the London branch of 
the All-India Muslim League, in July 1913, the Aga 
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Khan draws pointed attention to the ideal of Self-Govern¬ 
ment adopted by the parent League and says :— 

The ideal, whether on Colonial lines, as has been suggested 
by so many of our compatriots, or in some form ‘ suitable to India * 
the conditions of which we do not at present conceive and there¬ 
fore do not attempt to define, must commend itself to thoughtful 
opinion, if it means, as I take it to mean, an ideal involving many 
decades of effort towards self-improvement, towards social reform, 
towards educational diffusion, and towards complete amity between 
various communities. Given personal and national self-sacrifice 
for generations to come, some form of Self-Government worthy 
of the British Empire and worthy of the people of India will be 
evolved, and Indians will have won a proud place for their nation 
in the world under the British Crown. But if it means a mere 
hasty impulse to jump at the apple when only the blossoming stage 
is over, then the day that witnessed the formulation of the ideal 
will be a very unfortunate one in our country's annals. We have 
a long way to travel before this distant goal can be reached, and 
the voice of wisdom calls us to proceed step by step. The fact 
that the Central Committee confined itself to favouring some system 
* suitable to India' shows that at present it is difficult even to 
define the plan which may be evolved as Indian life develops and 
expands. Such development, I need hardly say, must be social, 
material and moral as well as political if a goal worthy of the self- 
sacrifice involved and of India's place in the Empire is to be reached." 

The war gave a great impetus to' the political move¬ 
ment in India and persistent demands were made for 
the enlargement of political liberties. It was soon 
found necessary to formulate a scheme embodying the 
just and reasonable demands of India. 

The late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, acknowledged as a 

f )olitical leader of India, desired that two cosmopolitan 
eaders should draft a scheme of reforms. The Aga 
Khan and Gokhale were selected. There were several 
meetings between Gokhale and the Aga Khan, and 
Gokhale prepared a draft to be presented to the authori¬ 
ties by the joint leaders. The Aga Khan suggested 
improvement in the status and dignity of the Indian 
Princes and urged that East Africa should be handed 
over to the IncBan Government for colonisation by the 
Indian people. Both the suggestions were incorporated 
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in Mr. Gokhale’s draft, which was handed over to the 
Aga Khan shortly before the eminent Brahmin Pandit’s 
death. 

The Aga Khan urged upon the authorities the neces¬ 
sity for giving immediate effect to the reforms suggested 
by Gokhale. He travelled to Delhi and was fortunate 
enough to win the support of the Viceroy, then Lord 
Hardinge, and of Lord Willingdon, then Governor of 
Bombay. They both strongly urged the Imperial 
Government to consider the claim of India sympatheti¬ 
cally, as urged in the Aga Khan-Gokhale memorandum. 
Lord Willingdon wrote more than one personal letter to 
Mr. Lloyd George, then the Prime Minister of England, 
emphasising the necessity of introducing liberal reforms 
in India without delay, thus showing his deep sympathy 
for Indians. The great armouncement of August 
aoth, 1917, andthe visit to India of the Under-Secretary 
of State, the late Mr. Edwin Montagu, followed and 

f iaved the way for the passing of the Government of 
ndia Act in 1919, and the inauguration of the new 
Councils by H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught. By 
an irony, the very reforms which were intended to 
bring peace to India threw the country into a political 
cauldron. In advocating the political rights of India, 
the Aga Khan acted in the best interests of the Empire, 
which he thought would be strengthened by a contented 
India living in its orbit. In his letter forwarding the 
memorandum to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
he said that he saw no disaster greater to the Empire 
than a discontented India, and his loyalty to the Ktng- 
Emperor led him to place before the authorities the 
true feelings of the people. He added that if he did 
not bring the true state of things to the notice of the 
rulers, he would be guilty of neglecting his duty towards 
his master. His Majesty the I^g-Emperor. Because 
of his loyalty and anxiety to keep India contented and 
loyal he described the vinrest then only beginning but 
full of foreboding if the reforms were delayed and the 
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aspirations of new India were not satisfied. This 
powerful advocacy bore fruit, but the Aga Khan’s 
modesty has prevented him from giving any indication 
of the important part he played in the signal transaction. 

His Highness has been long recognised as a forceful 
leader of Indian political power and no one in the public 
life of India has held quite the unique position he holds. 
But the position which he achieved among the Dele¬ 
gation of the Round Table Conference which considered 
the future and political destiny of India was unique 
inasmuch as the whole British Indian Delegation, 
composed of veteran Hindu, Parsi, Sikh, Muslim and 
other communities elected him as their leader. 

In the Muslim political world of India the Aga Khan’s 
voice is effective and decisive. The exercise of this 
influence has been the more important, since the course 
of political events has placed many obstacles in the 
path of promoting and confirming good relations 
between conflicting political ideals. 

The Aga Khan has saved his community more than 
once from political disaster as the result of grave political 
blunders. One instance of his great , influence and his 
burning desire for peace and unity in the community 
may be cited. 

In 1928, a crisis occurred in the political fortunes of 
the Muslim community, which was divided into two 
camps, and there was a great controversy between the 
two rival political organisations, the Muslim League 
and the All-India Muslim Conference. The split in 
the community was most regrettable, for had it conti¬ 
nued it would have most adversely affected the political 
progress of the Muslims. They stood at the parting 
of the ways, and it was feared that one of the organisa¬ 
tions might be captured by political extremists. Their 
co-operation in Gandhi’s Civil Disobedience Movement 
would have doomed the future of India and the embar¬ 
rassment it would have caused to the Government would 
have been indeed great. 
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The one man who could save the situation was the 
Aga Khan, and frantic messages were sent asking him 
to hasten to India to solve the crisis. The Aga Khan 
was ill and his medical advisers were against his visit 
to India, but to his mind the call of duty was paramount 
over everything and he started for India in December, 
1928. The issue was decided at the All-India Muslim 
Conference on New Year’s Day, 1929, and his remarkable 
success as the President of the movement came as a 
test of his leadership. He was able to unite all the 
conflicting forces. A memorable meeting which was 
held at Delhi lasted for three days. One day the Aga 
Khan went out to lunch when an S.O.S. was sent to 
him by Sir Muhammad Yakub and others saying that 
unless he returned soon to the meeting it would be 
c^tured by Muhammad Aly, a strong supporter of 
Mr. Gandhi. The Aga Khan immediately responded 
to the call. He hurried to the meeting and addressed 
a few stern words of rebuke urging conciliation and 
unity. This had a magic effect upon his audience. 
Instead of disunity and dissension, perfect agreement 
was reached among the warring parties and a construc¬ 
tive programme formulating the Muslims’ demand 
was agreed upon. Muhammad Aly was not slow to 
acknowledge that the situation was saved by the eminent 
leadership of the Aga Khan, whom he held in profound 
respect. In the same way the Aga Khan looked upon 
Muhammad Aly as one of foremost exponents of Islamic 
rights and always expressed great admiration for him. 

It was an epoch-making Conference and the thought¬ 
ful speech which His Highness delivered could be read 
with profit today even after the lapse of over a decade. 
It was remarkable for its soundness of views and breadth 
of vision. In e^qjlaining the position and the interests 
of the Muslims in the body politic of India, His 
Highness said:— 

“ The great lesson of modem history, to my mind, is that only 
those nations succeed and only those policies lead to national 
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greatness, which are based not on ideas or ideals, but on the 
general consensus of views and opinions of the people. I will 
give one or two examples in support of this argument. The policy 
of Imperial Germany was shaped by the leaders of that nation as a 
class. The pre-war policy of Russia, as men like Tolstoy, Witte 
and Rosen kept on explaining to the world, was not that of the 
Russian people, but inspired by the Panslavists, Kat Kof and his 
disciples. The policies of England and France were indeed based 
on the desires of the English and the French people. Similar 
examples are to be found on every page of recent history. When 
in my manifesto last year I appealed to the Muslims of India to 
replace the old self-constituted political bodies that had served 
their day and purpose by an organization of all Muslim members 
in touch with their electorates, I wished to place the guidance of 
our people in their own hands. The time has come when the 
leaders should keep their ears to the ground and ascertain the views 
and wishes of the masses. Gentlemen, make no mistake. The 
changes that must come over India profoundly affecting our 
future, will not come in a day. They will not come as in Russia 
like a thief in the night. Had the result of the war been different 
we might have suddenly found ourselves in that position but the 
attitude of the overwhelming mass of the Indian public during 
the war showed to the world that they were not in favour of such 
a hurried solution. Whatever our wishes may be, this conference 
is but the first of many more that will have to evolve a truly re¬ 
presentative body to look after and further the desires of Muslims 
of India. The greatest service you can render to your people would 
be to organise all the Muslim members of each and every assembly 
into a body where exchange of views and ideas and communication 
of the same to the electors as well as the reception of the general 
desires of the masses, would remain the main purpose ard object. 
In politically successful countries, from the Premier or the President 
to the humblest voter, it is but one succession of nerve lines of 
communication. If we had such a body I for one should sleep 
in peace, for I would know that many political mistakes would 
be made by them and not by anybody else for them. From now 
onwards we must ever remember, even in this conference, not 
what are our own political preferences but what arc the aspirations 
of the rising Muslim generations as represented by the masses. 

‘‘Then there arc certain obvious truisms which are necessary 
forms of thought for political activity just as certain mental truisms 
are the basis of natural science and intellectual life. In this 
connection I may give you several examples of those obvious facts 
that may be forgotten at times. Here is one. It is impossible 
for Muslims to live happily and peacefully in India if friction and 
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suspicion are to prevail between them and the Hindus, Another 
vivid instance. India as a whole cannot be a prosperous or self- 
governing country if such a large and important section of the 
community as the Muslims remain in doubt as to whether their 
cultural entity is safe or not. Here is a third and most important 
one. As long as we are dependent for protection against external 
aggression and internal security and for peace upon Great Britain 
and the British garrison occupies the land and the air and naval 
forces survey us from above and watch the coasts, Great Britain 
will naturally claim a predominant share and voice in the governance 
of India. It is essential that these and similar other truisms should 
not be lost sight of. The Muslim masses arc, I am sure, sufficient 
realists to know and appreciate them. 

“ Another point to be kept before us is that our desires must not 
be mere ideas and ideals. You are part of them. It is your duty 
to interpret as far as you can their wishes, their aspirations and 
their ideals, till such time as our political organization is sufficiently 
advanced to let the people carry out their own wishes. Another 
point to be kept in view is that our wishes or ideals are not neces¬ 
sarily realities. 

“ You must avoid forcing your own preferences when they clash 
with what we believe to be the real wishes of the mass of the people. 
The policy to be pursued during the immediate years, I would once 
more emphasise, must not be based on our personal views and 
predilections, but on what you know to be the general desires of 
thd people to whom you belong. What are the desires of the 
Indian Muslims ? I can safely say that the overwhelming majority 
of Muslims are determined to maintain their cultural unity and 
remain culturally interrelated with the Muslims of the world. How 
that can best be accomplished it is for you to think out. 

“ But that docs not mean that the general welfare of the whole 
commonwealth is to be ignored by us. It does not mean that the 
Muslim representatives’ activities are to be confined to their own 
sectional interest. That would be wrong. The Muslim members 
should consider it their duty to look after the interests of India as a 
whole or of a Province as a whole and advocate the promotion of 
general interests at every opportunity. I will illustrate what I 
mean by giving a concrete example. Now, take the question of 
education ; primary, secondary and higher. For more than a 
generation I have urged that a national educational policy for India 
is impossible unless financed by large educational grants raised by 
the State as loans and not from current revenue. Such loans 
should be as much a legitimate object as any public work as they will 
through improvement in intelligence add to the economic welfare 
of the country. In regard to Muslim education especially, one 
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striking fact is that there exists a sort of break of gauge between 
primary and higher education in the universities and technological 
and other institutions. It is incumbent on us all to find a solution 
of this most important problem. Our secondary educational 
institutions specially need further support from the State. 

Another great difficulty which has been ineffectually tackled in 
the past is the question of language as the medium for instruction. 
We must bear in mind that the acquisition of knowledge is quite 
a different thing from the medium of acquiring it. Our linguistic 
traditions are mainly based on Persian and Urdu. Urdu is one of 
the most important and widespread languages in the world. It 
serves as a medium of communication between Muslims of different 
parts of India as well as between Muslims and other communities 
of a district. The foundation of the Osmania University, which 
owes its existence to the magnificent generosity of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, is bound to give a great impetus 
to the educational activities of our people. It is adapted to higher 
culture. But both Urdu and Persian scripts present serious difficpL 
ties in the primary stages of education and it is a matter for delibera¬ 
tion how we can improve and simplify the change or script. 

“ Now, whether in education or in politics, I would beg of you 
to consider the realities and not to throw away the substance for 
the shadow. Whether in education or in politics build on a solid 
foundation. Do not be carried away by catchwords ; nor hanker 
after ideals that may not be within your grasp but concentrate your 
minds on what is practicable and useful under pressing economic 
and political needs of the country and strive after actualities to 
promote the higher happiness of mankind by greater and greater 
development of the productive resources of India. 

“ In recent times no question seems to have aroused so much 
controversy as the question of separate electorates for the pro¬ 
tection of the rights of minorities. 

“ The merits and demerits of separate or so-called communal 
electorates have been discussed so often that it is unnecessary to 
re-examine them here in detail. In regard to the implications of 
the term ‘ communal ’ I may remark in passing that the Muslims 
of India are not a community, but in a special sense a nation com¬ 
posed of many communities and population outnumbering in the 
aggregate the total even of the pre-war German Empire.” 

The Aga Khan then referred to the desirability of not 
oflfending the Hindus on the subject of cow-killing. 
He said:— 

“ I cannot allow my speech to close without making a passing 
reference to a subject of constant friction between the two sister 
communities and making a fervent appeal with all the earnestness 
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that I command, to remove that friction as far as possible so that 
Muslims may live in amity with their Hindu brethren. While 
referring to the cause of friction, I take the opportunity of expressing 
profound admiration and gratitude of Indians to His Excellency 
the Viceroy (Lord Irwin) for his earnest endeavour to bring about 
harmonious relations between the Hindus and Muhammedans.” 

Cow-killing in India has been responsible for acute 
trouble between Hindus and Muslims. The Aga 
Khan takes a sensible view in the matter with a view to 
avoid the trouble, and his views expressed at the Con¬ 
ference, if acted upon by his co-religionists, will remove 
a great source of irritation and unpleasantness between 
the two communities. His Highness said:— 

“ Cow-killing has unfortunately been a perpetual source of bitter 
feeling between Muslims and Hindus. It is incumbent on us all 
to find a remedy. It may help us to do this if we trace the origin 
of sacrificial rites. We are all agreed that we celebrate the historical 
sacrifice by Ibrahim. But it must be remembered that Ibrahim, 
one of our great Prophets, did not sacrifice a cow, nor is the sacrifice 
of a bovine especially enjoined in our religious books. How many 
of our Hajis have sacrificed cows in Arabia, the home of Islam, and, 
if they have not done so, have they disregarded any injunction of 
their religion ? All of you, I am sure, will give an emphatically 
negative answer to this query. Then why do we view the question 
from a difierent angle in India ? 

“The Emperor Baber, who was the greatest monarch, 
of his age, enjoined his son Huma)mn to respect the 
religious sentiments and even the prejudices of the 
Hindus and he specifically mentioned the cow as an 
animal venerated in India. The Ameer HabibuUah Khan, 
who was a good Muslim, discountenanced the sacrifice 
of cows. If other Muslim leaders share their views they 
will certainly not be acting against any Islamic injunction. 

“The Kashmiri Muslim adheres tenaciously to the 
injunctions of Islam and he knows that killing is not 
one of the tenets of our religion. You no doubt know 
our religious dictum that ‘ the flesh and blood of 
animals do not reach God.* This is a humanitarian 
view entirely in accord with our conception of the Deity 
and His creation. 
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“ I am open to be enlightened on this point by oxir 
Ulemas, but I am certain that not one of them will 
countenance the parade of sacrificial rites in public 
places. There are many other communities who eat 
beef but they do not hurt the susceptibilities of their 
neighbours by parading the sacred and adored animals for 
slaughter, 

“In the light of these facts, which I have mentioned, 
it is a matter for your serious consideration whether we 
should re-examine our views on this particular form of 
sacrifice and test its true significance. If, by doing 
so, we can readjust our relations with our Hindu friends, 
we shall indirectly render a service of incalculable 
value and importance to the cause of peace and prosperity 
and even perhaps satisfactory political readjustment,” 
While the Aga Khan has emphasised the blessing of 
the British rule in India, he has, as a friend, always con¬ 
sidered it a duty to point out its weak points. More 
than once he has sounded a note of warning, pointing 
to the great Empires of the past that have crumpled 
and to the course of Russian history in our own times 
as a reminder to those who are responsible for the future 
of India that their duty is to make India contented and 
powerful by granting her the natural-status of an equal 
partner in the Empire, If that is not done, he does not 
hesitate to say that India will go the way of Russia and 
China, proving a great danger instead of a source of 
strength to the Empire, He believes that there are no 
greater enemies to the Empire than those who trample 
upon the legitimate aspirations of Indians, 

In his preface to the life of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
by Mr, H, P, Mody, ex-President of the Bombay Cor¬ 
poration, the Aga Khan with unerring instinct laid his 
finger on the weak point of the British administration 
when he pointed out that if Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s 

E oUtical doctrines had been followed earlier, we might 
ave been spared the dark and cloudy atmosphere in 
■which the country found itself enveloped. Had the 
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principles and the hopes with which, in the ’eighties, 
Sir Pherozeshah took his stand on Indian aspirations, 
been even gradually realised, had they received fair 
and unprejudiced consideration, the later and final 
estrangement of Tilak and Gandhi would probably 
have never taken place. 

But unfortunately in the history of British relations 
with India, the fatal words too late ” have had the 
effect of undermining Indians’ faith in the intentions 
of their rulers, and the Aga Khan believes that the 
mistrust and suspicions thus engendered have had a 
great deal to do with the political troubles in the country. 

The Aga Khan belongs to no party and to no 
community. He stands for the whole country and 
the Empire. His deliberate opinion is that England 
should take warning from her whole history and from the 
history of other countries. 

“ Look at the Russian portent, he says. “ Had the policy 
of Boris Milikoff been carried out in i88i, had the last twenty 
years of the nineteenth century been occupied with construction 
and education, with uniting the people with the Government 
in the various provinces, how different and how happy and healthy 
Russian history would have been 1 Take another instance. In 
China had the late Dowager-Empress initiated her death-bed scheme 
of gradual reform twenty-five years sooner, would that countless 
and intelligent nation have been today a danger to herself and her 
neighbours and a real source of weakness to humanity at large ! 
Conversely there are examples of countries where a wise and 
patriotic aristocracy, in association with an intelligent monarchy 
belonging to the soil has worked wonders and has so interwoven 
the interests of every class that even the Socialists are today the 
pillars of the State. Japan is a case in point, and Prussia, whatever 
its severity and remorselessness towards outside peoples, provides 
an instance of successful consolidation of all classes through gradual 
steps of greater association of the people with the Government. 
England herself supplies the outstanding clear-cut example of this 
healthy development, though she differs from the other two 
instances by her work having been almost unconscious. Instead 
of taking place in two centuries, as in Prussia, and in two genera¬ 
tions as in Japan, it has gone on from the dawn of English history. 
If the British, on whom historical causes have thrown the ultimate 
responsibility for the future of India and of surrounding States and 
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nations, were to fail in this their greatest task, Southern Asia would 
become the theatre of one of the heaviest disasters humanity has 
faced. So sooner or later, an ignorant and innumerable proletariat 
extending over nearly the whole length of Asia from the Red Sea 
to the Pacific, divided by religion and race and language, would 
be faced with the problem of self-government and self-development. 
The course of Russian history in our times provides a tragic warn¬ 
ing to those who are responsible for the future of India of the 
dangers of leaving them apparently well alone, and of not working 
for the development of the masses in rights and duties alike and 
in all responsibility towards society. It has been well said that 
the British tenure in India must be one of continuous amelioration. 
But, apart from these lessons of modern history, we have to re¬ 
cognise the existence of internal forces in India proper, and in the 
neighbouring states and principalities, that render a policy of stand¬ 
ing still or of merely nominal concession a practical impossibility 
since it would work disaster in the long run, alike for Britain and 
India. These forces may not individually be powerful enough 
to compel renunciation of existing forms of government; but, 
taken together and in connection with other world forces which 
react even in remote portions of Southern Asia they are so enormous 
in their effect that a radical change of outlook is necessary.’^ 

In spite of his fearless criticism, the Aga Khan is 
respected by the ruling classes for his sincerity and for the 
moral and spiritual force by which he reinforces his 
arguments. The Aga Khan is of the opinion that even 
those who by tradition, sentiment and interest were 
attached to the British Raj, may sooner or later have to 
choose between their loyalty to their Government or 
their duty to their country and race; and there is the 
distinct danger that a day might come when the two 
duties might become irreconcilable. 

The Aga Khan's effort is directed to see that the 
words too late,” with which the policy of England in 
regard to political relations with India is unfortimately 
punctuated, resulting in mutual harm and mutual mis¬ 
understanding, will not be allowed to mar the early 
prospect of the establishment of a federal constitution 
in India for the sake of the safety of Great Britain, peace 
of the world and contentment and happiness of India. 

A chorus of disapproval marked the publication of the 
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report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Reforms in December 1934. It threw the country 
into a state of turmoil and accusations were hurled against 
the British Cabinet of a breach of faith, Indian ex¬ 
tremists described the Report as an insult to India. 

The Aga Khan shared the disappointment of his 
countrymen at the Report but he exhorted them not to 
allow their disappointment to get the better of .their 
judgment and pleaded for the restoration of the happy 
atmosphere that prevailed during the deliberations of the 
first Roimd Table Conference. 

A greater friend of England than the Aga Khan it 
would be difficult to find but no one can speak with 
greater authority than he as to India’s just demands and 
sooner or later the political ideals advocated by the 
Aga Khan will emerge triumphant. 

Though not satisfied with the Report the Aga Khan 
has lost no opportunity to point out the direction in 
which it could be made operative for the peaceful pro¬ 
gress and the lasting benefit to India and the preservation 
of satisfactory relations between Great Britain and 
India. As he has admirably said; “ Indian public 

spirit is cultivated on Western lines; the intellectual 
expansion has quickened in a marvellous degree owing 
to the teaching of English history; and new hopes and 
new ambitions have been created as a natural sequence 
of the War, in the winning of which India played a great 
part. India’s services in the War created a great impres¬ 
sion, not only in England but in the Allied countries. 
The smaller nations of Europe for the independence of 
which Indian soldiers shed their blood, and princes and 
people of India made handsome contributions were now 
free to work out their own political salvation and it 
would be against the British traditions of justice and 
fairplay to deny political liberty to India, which the 
peace settlement brought even to enemy countries in 
Europe after the war.” 

The Aga Khan has always pleaded for two things: first 
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not to delay the Refoims and second, that the Reforms 
should be real and not illusory and must give Indians 
a real voice in the governance of their country according 
to Britain’s deliberate policy of developing Parliamentary 
Government. The basis of safety and friendship of 
the two countries depended upon co-operation. It is 
his firm conviction that the denial of justice to India 
would destroy the spirit of co-operation and inflict 
more harm than good to Great Britain. But in His 
Majesty’s constant care for India and in reference to 
his Christmas message to Indians in December 1934 
more fully realising and valuing their own unity in 
one family with him as head of the family, the Aga 
Khan found cause for hope and encouragement. 

As the Aga Khan pointed out, in his London broad¬ 
cast address, “If I were a Dictator” there is no standing 
still in human affairs and both science and economic 
policy must serve the ends of progress. He suggested :— 
“ The best results can be achieved, I am confident, 
by providing the fullest means for investigation to 
men of proved power and achievement. I would 
give a Faraday, a Ross, or an Einstein adequate resources 
and let him choose his own assistants. In this way 
scientific research and progress would be revitalised 
with the fire of individual genius. 

“ Higher prizes would be offered—not only from 
the material but from the social and honorific points 
of view—^for scientific discoveries. 

“ Those who showed natural inclinations and 
promise by original thought and work would be placed 
in positions where they could carry forward their 
researches, not only in all the inductive sciences, but 
in history, literature and economic studies. 

“ From all that has been said it might appear that 
the necessity for man to face danger and adversity, to 
develop his mental resources for sudden decisions in 
the face of unforeseen events, for constant and hard 
effort, for preparation and foresight might be weakened. 
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Peace, a higher development of contemplation and 
reflective education and more general possession and 
variety of goods might, one would think, in the long run 
sap the foundations from which progress comes. 

“ But I maintain, on the contrary, that the twenty 
years of my dictatorship would go a long way to 
strengthen these qualities and change their direction.” 

To a man like the Aga Khan who believes that the 
spiritual crisis through which the world is passing is 
far more serious than the economic crisis, it is evident 
that if Islam is true to itself, it may prove to be a great 
bulwark against Bolshevism. 

The persecution to which religion has been subjected 
in Russia, under the atheist government of the Soviets, 
has affected Muslims as well as Greek Orthodox 
Church, Roman Catholics and Lutherans and the 

S read of Bolshevism in all directions, especially in 
;ntral Asia and China, is a menace which is felt through¬ 
out the Islamic world. It is a danger that can best be 
met by Islamic countries acting together in unity, not 
the artificial unity of Pan-Islam engineered for political 
purposes, but the natural unity which comes from 
appreciation of common ideals and aims inspired by 
religion, and from the strengthening of ties of mutual 
interest and good will. These ties already exist, and 
it is a favourite thesis of the Aga Khan that there is 
genuine affinity between India and neighbouring Islamic 
states, an affinity often obscured and sometimes 
misunderstood, but of a kind capable of immense 
development, so that India may become the nucleus 
of a group of nations standing out against the surge 
of atheism and communism which threaten to engulf 
the world. Such a knitting together of the forces of 
Islam, and their alliance with Great Britain for purposes 
of common defence and promotion of mutual interests, 
would be a mighty factor in the cause of peace. That 
consideration can never have been far distant from the 
thoughts of the Aga Khan during the session of the 
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Disarmament Conference and his work at Geneva 
which culminated in his appointment as the leader of 
the Indian delegation to the League Assembly in the 
autumn of 1954 is still happily being continued. The 
work of the peace-maker knows no end. 

The Aga Khan has always held in esteem those 
Indian nationalists who have worked or are working 
for the industrial progress of India. He had great 
admiration for the late Mr. F. E. Dinshaw, legal lumi¬ 
nary, nationalist, patriot and leading industrialist and 
financier of Bombay, who had done his best—and with 
no little success—for the reconstruction of industries 
which were faced with post-war difficulties. In 1936, 
when His Highness the Aga Khan was on his way to 
Bombay, he heard the news of the death of Mr. Dinshaw 
at Aden. The Aga Khan wired his regret at the 
passing away of a great leader in whose premature 
death the country had suffered a grievous loss. At a 
public meeting convened by the Sheriff, Mr. C. B. 
Mehta, at which Sir Naoroji Saklatwala of Messrs. 
Tata Sons presided, the Aga Khan moved a resolution 
placing on record the sense of loss which the country 
in general and the City of Bombay in particular had 
sustained by the sad and untimely death of Mr. Dinshaw. 
The resolution stated: “ A leading industrialist and 

financier, actuated by the highest spirit of nationalism, 
he rendered meritorious service to the cause of Indian 
commerce, industry and finance for over a quarter of a 
century, thus helping the country.” 

His Highness, in commending the resolution, said that 
he had known the late Mr. Dinshaw for over 40 years 
and, although he was net associated with him in his great 
work as a leader of finance, he had learnt to respect 
Mr. Dinshaw as one who was a seeker after culture. In 
his younger days he got the greatest satisfaction in life 
from purely literary and intellectual pursuits. Even later 
on in life, when his time was so folly taken up, he 
devoted two or three hours every day for study. 
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As regards the late Mr. Dinshaw’s legal acumen, the 
Aga Khan said he had been recognised as possessing a 
unique brain and an almost incredible knowledge. A 
former Chief Justice had once remarked to His Highness 
that the late Mr. Dinshaw had succeeded in the most 
difficult cases which other lawyers had felt nervous about 
taking up. “ He did not succeed by any means other 
than his infinite capacity for taking pains,” added His 
Highness. Power to do work many people possessed, 
but Mr. Dinshaw had, besides, the power of benefitting 
others by every second that he devoted to work. 

Concluding, the Aga Khan remarked: “ The late 

Mr. Dinshaw would have come to the top in any walk 
of life he chose. Had he been a General, the war would 
not have lasted nearly as long as it did—he would have 
found out ways and means of success.” 

The Aga Khan has been a strong advocate of the 
claims of women for equality of treatment with men, and 
has always urged the expediency of raising their status. 
He considers that biologically woman is more important 
to the race than man. In his writings and speeches 
he has pointed out how experience shows “the strong 
probability that the active influence of women in society, 
under free and equal conditions, is calculated not only 
to bring about practical improvement in the domestic 
realm, but also a higher and nobler idealism into the 
life of the State. Those who know Muslim society 
from within readily admit that its higher spiritual life 
owes a great debt to the example and influence of 
women. . . . Time has come for a full recognition 
that the happiness and welfare of the women themselves 
must be the end and purpose of all efforts of the 
Government and society towards improvement.” 

The position of Indian women is unsatisfactory 
and where they are debarred by artificial barriers from 
taking their rightful position as full citizens, the Aga 
Khan condemns cruel customs which prejudice and 
entail ignorance upon women. The enforcement of 
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Suttet (bvuming of a Hindu widow on the pyie of her 
husband) could never have been enjoined by religion as 
the earliest and purest of the sacred writings of Hinduism 
strictly enforce respect and honour for women by pro¬ 
tecting the persons of the bearers of the race from risks 
and violence. Child marriage, enforced widowhood, 
and the enervating restrictions of the Purdah—those 
and other social evils had so handicapped India that 
it was impossible for her to take a proper place among 
free nations until the broad principle of equality between 
the sexes had been generally accepted in India. As 
the Aga Khan has pointed out “ the best mind and 
thought of the country has long seen the need for 
improvement in the position of women. Their emanci¬ 
pation has figured, from the first, in the teaching and 
practice of the Brahmo Samaj, and was long since 
effected by the small but progressive Parsi community.” 
He considers it a happy augury for the future of the 
country that the need for educational facilities for women 
is fully recognised in India and aspirations in this direc¬ 
tion which have been stirring throughout the world 
are making themselves felt in India. “ Thoughts have 
gone forth whose power can sleep no more.” His 
conception that progressive modernisation in India 
would be impossible unless women were permitted to 
play their legitimate part in the great work of national 
regeneration on a basis of political equality was fully 
demonstrated during the period of Mr. Gandhi’s 
movement for political freedom for India, in which 
educated women took an active part and helped the 
furtherance of India’s cause. When the Southborough 
Committee’s report was published in 1917, the Aga Khan 
strongly protested against what he called the attitude 
of casual negation on the question of women’s suffrage 
adopted by the Committee. His condemnation of the 
Committee’s obsolete views, which were endorsed by the 
Government of India, was fully justified as Lord South- 
borough himself admitted that he was very much 
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astonished at the volume of evidence in favour of female 
enfranchisement; but he brushed aside so much political 
idealism. The Aga Khan reminded Lord Southborough 
that he had forgotten how the world was governed 
by ideas, and that true progress was rooted in idealism. 

One member of the Franchise Committee, Mr. 
Malcolm Hogg, was in favour of the removal of sex 
disqualification, but not of making special arrangements 
for recording women’s votes. The Aga Khan entirely 
dissented from Lord Southborough’s opinion that the 
reservation “ robbed the gift of all its merit.” The 
Aga Khan argued that “ we are not setting up the public 
hustings and open voting of a past age in England; 
nor is the number of male electors—some five million 
for the whole of British India—large enough for the 
jostle of the ballot station to be so serious as Lord 
Southborough and Sir James Meston suggested. The 
great majority of Indian women of the well-to-do classes, 
f.^., the better class of cultivators, are not in real seclusion. 
The official witnesses who hold that very few women 
will go to the polling booth forget that purdah ladies 
go into the law and registration courts all over the 
country, and give evidence in relation to the transfer of 
property, etc. 

“ Sir James Meston’s statement that female enfran¬ 
chisement would present many difficulties, practical and 
social, is an instance of the regrettable fact that while 
many conscientious British officials spend their working 
lives in administrative duties in India, they never enter 
into a real understanding of the life or aspirations of 
the people—^national, social, or religious. Only one 
man in a hundred, a Woodroffs in Calcutta, a Pollen 
or a Beaman in Bombay, gains such real understanding 
of the people he serves. It is painful to Indian readers 
that men who have attained high distinction in the Qvil 
Service should have to be seriously asked if they would 
be shocked at the inclusion of women in the electorates. 
No Indian, not even the most conservative, will be 
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shocked by the proposal that, now that the sacred right 
of enfranchisement is to be given on a substantial scale 
to men, women should share it, just as they share the 
sacred rights of property. 

“ I feel it my duty to the hundreds of venerable and 
sensible purdah ladies of position I know in India to 
register this protest against the obsolete views of men 
who have attained to place and power in India, but who 
have never taken the trouble to know the people among 
whom they do office work.” 

Since then much water has passed under the bridge; 
women have been qualified for membership of Councils 
and Assemblies, and under the new Constitution doors 
have been opened to members of gentle sex for minister- 
ship. In one province a daughter of the late Mr. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru has become a minister. The 
Aga Khan notes this fact with pleasure and his dream 
of Indian ladies exercising their voice in the political 
sphere is coming true. 

The Aga Khan’s love of Iran is deep-rooted and he 
watches over its destiny with a keen interest. In his 
opinion the late rulers of Persia to whom he is 
connected by ties of blood, brought • about their own 
downfall by their lethargy and their failure to introduce 
reforms demanded by the spirit of the age. He, therefore, 
thinks that Reza Shah’s ascendancy is a god-send. 
Speaking about this ruler of Iran, the Aga Khan has 
said:— 

“ In his book on Heroes, Carlyle has described the hero as God, 
Prophet, Poet, Soldier. Here we must describe the Dictator as 
King. The great Sovereign who today wears the oldest crown 
on earth, the successor of the longest continued monarchy in 
existence (for I believe that the monarchy of Persia goes back by 
tradition far beyond the dawn of history) did not seek throne and 
sceptre. The service of his country, the desire to save what could 
still be saved of her independence, of her territory, of her rights, 
first brought this remarliable man beyond his immediate profes¬ 
sional sphere, the Army. Having risen by his merit to the mghest 
tank possible for a Persian soldier, the War Ministry, he found that 
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the anarchy and the incompetence of the higher civil authorities 
rendered the discharge of his immediate duties an impossibility. 
He was compelled to add the Prime Minister’s office to his own. 
Gradually the incompetence and weakness of the then rulers made 
the change of regime a necessity. Reza Shah would have preferred 
a Republic or a Dictatorship, but the voice of the nation called him 
to the throne. But the Sovereign has made it clear that the nation 
has not lost the services ot its soldier-statesman. From that day 
to this. His Majesty has had but one ambition, to place Persia’s 
independence on a sure basis, an ambition which he has to a great 
extent achieved. 

“ It must be remembered that in the early years of the 20th 
century up to the collapse of Russia in the Great War, Persia was 
fast going down, and with the definition of spheres of influence 
by Great Britain and Russia, her sovereignty might have easily 
degenerated into a nominal one. Even after the end of the war, 
thanks to world events, the great dangers were over, but even then 
the weakness and incompetence, the absence of a sturdy backbone 
in her governing classes, made it inevitable that sooner or later 
internal decomposition would lead to foreign intervention. 

“ At this critical stage Reza Shah took the government over, and 
with the help of men having his confidence and responsible to him, 
started the tremendous task of reform and reorganisation. The 
army was modernised and made more efficient than it had ever 
been since Nadir Shah’s time. The power ot the tribal chiefs so 
dangerous for the Empire’s stability was gradually but surely 
broken. Motor roads, airways, hotels for travellers, security on 
the highways, and equilibrium of the budget were established. 
Once more, law and order became the first object of the government. 
Iran’s relations with foreign powers now happily normal were 
secured by treaties of friendship and non-aggression with some of 
her neighbours, and by reliance on general international law and 
courtesy with others. Extraterritoriality and all its disastrous 
effects have been reduced to a minimum. Never in our time has 
that gifted people’s position in the comity of nations been so high 
as today. 

“May His Imperial Majesty Reza Shah of Persia be long spared 
by Providence to rule his country, to lift it from the economic 
depression and finally to achieve her full and permanent liberty 
and national independence.” 

The Aga Khan is the Admirable Crichton of this 
twentieth century. He has been the cynosure of every 
eye owing to the versatility of his genius, his love of 
truth and his zeal for human improvement. He has 
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given to Islam not only his undying affection but all 
his intellectual resources and extraordinary physical 
and moral energies. He presents a pleasant contrast 
to other religious leaders in oriental countries. 

While most of them waste their time and exhaust their 
energy in unprofitable religiosity which they consider 
necessary to invest them with the dignity of saints, 
the Aga Khan alone, discarding such false notions of the 
duties of ministers of religion, has engaged himself 
in devising plans and measures for the amelioration 
of the condition of his followers, and their educational 
advancement. Such a high conception of duty and 
determination to follow it out is, indeed, rarely found 
among Oriental Priests, who thrive on the ignorance 
of their people, and who for the most part seem 
to labour under the delusion that it is incompatible 
with their dignity and entails the loss of the sanctity 
of their calling if they do any kind of work save and 
except the reciting of prayers, undertaking costly 
pilgrimages or playing the part of a dervish. But “ the 
wise and modest dervish, who in Sadi’s poems tells the 
greatest Sultan the truth as to the hollowness of his 
royal state, has degenerated into the half mad and 
insolvent hanger on, who thrusts himself into audience- 
chambers and claims the seat of honour beside the 
grandees.” It is obvious that this self-styled orthodox 
class of people do not count the untold evil produced 
by their idle and superstitious life, not to speak of the 
ill-effects of its example on the lives of their followers. 
They live in blissful ignorance of their duties to their 
people, and are, of course, at the same time quite 
unconscious of the harm they are doing to posterity. 

When the vigorous Spanish Sultan, Mansur Abi 
Amir, proposed to confiscate a religious foundation, 
and the assembled Ulema refused to approve of the 
act, and were threatened by the Vizier, one of them 
replied:—“ all the evil you say of us applies to your¬ 
self ; you seek unjust gains and support your injustice 
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by threats; you take bribes and practise ungodliness 
in the world. But we are guides in the path of righteous¬ 
ness ; lights in the darkness, and bulwarks of Islam; 
we decide what is just or unjust and declare the right; 
through us the precepts of religion are maintained. We 
know that the Sultan will soon think better of the 
matter; but, if he persists, every act of his government 
will be null, for every treaty of peace and war, every 
act of sale and purchase, is only valid through our 
testimony.” With this answer they left the assembly 
and the Sultan’s apology overtook them. The same 
consciousness of arrogant authority and strength still 
survives among the Ulema in Muhammedan countries. 
Yet with the example of toleration and good will set 
by the Aga Khan, the future of Islam is very hopeful 
and in British India such presumptuous authority is 
not only on the wane but we find more mutual toleration 
between Sunni and Shiah and a desire to leave the narrow 
groines of Al-Alshari’s scholasticism and approach the 
ideas of the old rationalistic Mostagelites. 

The present state of things in the Muslim world 
reminds us of Lord Bacon, who thought that man’s 
sovereignty over nature, which is founded on knowledge 
alone, had been lost, and instead of the free relation 
between things and human mind, there was nothing 
but vain notions and blind experiments.... Philosophy 
is not the science of things divine and human; it is not 
the search after truth; “ I find that even those who 
have sought knowledge for itself, and not for benefit 
or ostentation or any practical embellishment in the 
course of their life, have, nevertheless, propounded to 
themselves a wrong mark, namely, satisfaction (which 
men call truth) and not operation. Is there any such 
happiness as for a man’s mind to be raised above the 
confusion of things where he may have the prospect 
of the order of nature and error of man ? But is this a 
view of delight and not of discovery ? Of contentment 
and not benmt ?” 
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That no such charge can for a moment be laid at the 
door of the Aga Khan must be the unhesitating verdict 
of all thinking persons. It is due alike to the high ideal 
he has set before himself and to the unflinching zeal 
with which he has pursued his task, that he is able to 
command in an enviable degree the gratitude and 
devotion of his race, to whom he is leaving a rich 
heritage, the beneficent fruits of which will be reaped 
by them from generation to generation. 

Well may it be said of His Highness that he has, like 
Bacon, seen the futility of the so-called philosophy which 
concerns itself with disputations and disquisitions on 
abstract subjects to the neglect of the higher aims 
which should make for man’s advancement. He has 
set himself to the task of devising ways and means for 
the well-being and advancement of those who acknow¬ 
ledge him as their head. Well, may we imagine him 
saying with Bacon—“shall he not as well discern the 
riches of Nature’s warehouse as the beauty of her shop ? 
Is truth ever barred ? Shall he not be able thereby to 
produce worthy effects and to endow the life of man 
with infinite commodities ? The true aim of all science 
is to endow the condition of life of man with new powers 
or works or to extend more widely the limits of the 
power and greatness of man. Nevertheless it is not 
to be imagined that by this being proposed as the great 
object of search, there is hereby excluded all that has 
hitherto been looked upon as the higher aims of human 
life, such as the contemplation of truth. Not so, but 
by following the new aim we shall also arrive at a true 
knowledge of the universe in which we are; for without 
knowledge there is no power; truth and utility are 
in ultimate aspect the same, works themselves are of 
greater value as pledges of truth than as contributing 
to the comforts of life.” Such was the conception of 
philosophy with which Bacon started in life, and in 
which he felt himself to be thoroughly origiml. Utility 
is the watch-word no less of the Socratic than of the 
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Baconian induction; and with his far-seeing and acute 
intellect the Aga Khan having perceived the force of 
its truth took the first step into the world with 
such high aims for the production of good to the 
human race ; we have the clearest indications of how he 
shaped the course of his life and how far his action 
corresponded to the noble end he placed before him. 

With that practical bent of mind which has charac¬ 
terised his life, the Aga Khan conceived a gigantic 
scheme for establishing an agricultural colony in Africa 
where he proposed to settle a great number of his 
followers in need of employment. This scheme, while 
finding them a future field for employment and provid¬ 
ing them with means of livelihood, was calculated to 
give an investment to capitalists and to increase the 
prosperity of the country, its waste land being cultivated 
by an industrious and thrifty class of people. This 
scheme was abandoned because the Aga Khan did not 
agree to the proposal of the ex-German Emperor to 
make his followers in East Africa German subjects. 
This was many years before the war broke out and at 
that time the relations between England and Germany 
were most cordial: yet the Aga Khan rejected the 
proposal to make his followers subjects of the Kaiser. 

This scheme of the Aga Khan showed that he has 
not only imbibed the spirit of the times but that 
in fact he was working in advance of the spirit of the 
age. The idea occurred to his mind while he had 
hardly passed out of his teens. It gained strength with 
time until its realisation became one of the main pur¬ 
poses of his life and would have been realised but for 
the fictitious opposition put forward by the ex-German 
Emperor. That was indeed his brightest vision and 
it is clear that that which lay deep within him was not 
any speculative interest in utility but the generous 
enthusiasm of a practical worker. The scheme bore the 
stamp of an original and benevolent mind determined 
to prevent decay and deterioration in the community. 



Chapter Nine 

THE WORLD WAR OF 1914 
Attempt on the Aga Khan’s Life 
India’s Share in the War 

'T^HE glorious tradition established by the first 
Aga Khan in the early ’forties of the last century to 
be of the utmost assistance to the British Empire, even at 
the risk of his life, was fully and triumphantly tested at 
every point in the case of the present Aga Khan than in 
the Great War. As a shrewd student of contemporary 
politics with a keen perception and knowledge of the 
ambitions that stirred the hearts of various European 
potentates, the Aga Khan had long foreseen the Titanic 
struggle that came over Europe like a thief in the night 
in August, 1914, and had predicted it three years before 
in an article contributed by him to' the National Kevierv 
in 1911. He had studied the conflicting interests and 
political ambitions of various Powers ; and he had fore¬ 
seen that the Islamic Powers would also be drawn into 
the vortex of the armed conflict when it broke out in 
Europe. He had, however, hoped that the great 
Islamic Power, Turkey, would cast in her lot with the 
British for she had nothing to gain and everything to 
lose by siding with Germany. In an interview given to 
a representative of The Times of India some months before 
the War broke out, he had pointed out the policy which 
Great Britain should pursue towards Turkey in relation 
to its Asiatic dominions and he had suggested the 
advisability of strengthening Persia ; of removing it 
from the dominating influence of Russia and protecting 
it from the peaceful penetration of Germany, In that 
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interview he epitomised the situation. His frank and 
out-spoken criticisms, justified in the light of after- 
events, showed his mastery of the great problems, which 
concerned the peace of the world and the interests of 
Great Britain. During the Turko-Italian and the two 
Balkan Wars which preceded the outbreak of the great 
conflagration in 1914, the Aga Khan exerted all his 
influence towards securing peace and restoring the 
prestige of the Ottoman Empire. He helped the 
families of soldiers killed or wounded with liberality 
from his purse. His heart bled at the sorrows and 
grief of widows and orphans of fallen soldiers and he 
directed his effort stowards helping them and ministering 
to their wants. But he had to exert his best efforts 
towards soothing the grave disquietitude of Indian 
Muslims whose hearts were lacerated by the intrigue of 
European diplomats anxious to cause the Ottoman star 
in Europe to wane. 

When the great War broke out the Aga Khan was on 
a visit in East Africa among his followers who had esta¬ 
blished a flourishing colony there several generations 
before. As soon as he heard the news of the outbreak of 
war he returned the insignia of the First class Prussian 
order of the Royal Crown conferred upon him by the 
Kaiser and telegraphed exhorting his followers within and 
on the borders of British territories to render every 
possible help to the British Authorities. He offered 
his personal services to the British Resident in Zan2ibar, 
and lost no time in organizing East African Indians who, 
under his personal direction, formed a transport corps 
for rapid communication between various parts of the 
coast and the interior. He had intended to proceed to 
Mombassa, but there were risks of his capture by a 
German cruiser, and he was instructed to proceed to 
Durban. In South Africa he was the guest of the 
Union Government and there he settled the details 
of his programme to ensure the co-operation of his 
followers with England. When he reached England in 
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the middle of September he wrote to Lord Crewe, then 
Secretary of State for India, repeating the offer made 
by cablegram from Zanzibar to place not only his 
resources but himself at the unreserved disposal of the 
authorities. He then called on Lord Kitchener with 
whom he had formed a close friendship in India, and 
begged to be allowed to serve as a private in the Indian 
contingent which was then on its way to France. There 
had been no Imperial Cadet Corps in existence in India 
in his youth, and he had therefore had no opportunity 
for military training; but he keenly desired to stand 
with his fellow countrymen in any regiment to which he 
might be posted for service. But the King-Emperor 
and his advisers felt that the Aga Khan’s life was too 
valuable and his political influence too great to permit 
of the acceptance of his offer. Lord Kitchener reserved 
him for services which no one else could render. This 
reservation of His Highness for other service as remarked 
in a narrative of the War in “ Loyal Rulers and Leaders 
of the East ” was abundantly justified by the course of 
events; but the moral effect of his declared readiness 
for any work in the field was great. 

One of the first steps the Aga- Khan took was to 
rally young Indians in England to volunteer for the 
Indian Field Ambulance Corps, and his generosity was 
exemplified by a gift to inaugurate a fund to provide 
extra comforts for them. He offered to serve with the 
Ambulance Corps as an interpreter, and on the occasion 
of the enrolment of that Corps he made a stirring speech 
in which he said that the Indians in England had shown 
the spirit of true patriotism by placing their services 
unconditionally at the disposal of the authorities—an 
earnest of India’s desire to share the responsibilities 
no less than the privileges of membership of the British 
Empire. After all, they did no more than mirror in a 
different environment the wave of loyal enthusiasm 
which had swept through their motherland. In that 
supreme hour differences of race and creed counted for 
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nothing among the King-Emperor’s Indian subjects. 
They were absolutely united in the common purpose of 
taking their full share in the trials and sorrows of the 
Empire, and in contributing to the sacrifices entailed 
by her unconquerable determination and that of her 
Allies, to win through. All Indians knew that if Britain 
was ever weakened, India’s aspirations, India’s whole 
future would go to pieces. On the other hand, India 
was an inexhaustible source of man-power and wealth 
in natural resources for the British Empire: she asked 
no more in return than that the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858 should be observed in the letter and in the spirit. 

The loyal and helpful attitude of the Aga Khan 
and of Indian Muslims shattered the confident hope of 
Germany. The Aga Khan tried his utmost to keep 
Turkey out of the fray, but when she disappointed her 
own supporters, and finally decided to join Germany, the 
Aga Khan issued an inspiring manifesto to rally the 
Muslims of the Empire to the Allied cause. He pointed 
out that the Ottoman Government would become a mere 
pawn on the political chess-board of Germany, that in 
declaring war on England and her Allies it was acting 
under the orders of its German masters, and he declared 
that the action was not the result of true and free will 
of the Sultan, but of German officers and other non- 
Muslims who had forced him to do their bidding. He 
impressed upon the Muslim world that neither Turkey 
nor Islam was in peril from the defensive action of the 
Allies “ for the British and Russian Empires and the 
French Republic had offered to guarantee Turkey all 
her territories in complete independence if she remained 
neutral. Turkey was the trustee of Islam, and the 
whole world was content to let her hold the holy cities 
in her keeping. All men must see that Turkey’s position 
was not imperilled in any way and that she had not gone 
to war for the cause of Islam or for defence of her 
independence which was ■vouchsafed to her by the 
Allies.” * * * “Thus our only duty as Muslims,” he 
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said, “is to remain ioyal, faithful and obedient to our 
temporal and secular allegiance.” 

This sincere appeal coming straight from a defender 
of Islam created a great impression not only among 
the Muslims of the Empire, but also among those 
under Russian and French rule: The Novoe Vremya 
gave a long catalogue of Muslim contingents flocking to 
the Allied standards and spurning the efforts of the 
Kaiser to instigate a Jehad or Holy War and added as a 
climax that the President of the AU-India Muslim 
League had addressed to his co-religionists an appeal 
which must have disenchanted Berlin diplomacy. As 
has been emphasised in an authentic narrative, it 
is impossible to over-estimate the value of the Aga 
Khan’s stirring call in rallying to a firm stand his vast 
following of adherents both in Africa and Asia. They 
formed a solid phalanx in whole-hearted support of the 
Allied cause and had a most steadying effect in sterilizing 
the headstrong elements ready and eager to place their 
religious affinities before the manifest duties arising 
from the crisis. The extremists saw that if they gave 
trouble Muslim unity would be broken and they would 
not achieve their objects. Subsequent developments on 
the Eastern front, such as the figure in Gallipoli and 
the breakdown in Mesopotamia, caused no wavering 
among his followers. This was because, alike in public 
and private, the Aga held out “ the lamp of faith in 
Allied victory ” and steadily encouraged the efforts 
required to secure it. 

The important part the Aga Khan played during those 
critical years has, perhaps, not been fully realised; nor 
has its significance been thoroughly grasped. He was 
quick to perceive that the challenge of German milita¬ 
rism was not only a danger to the Empire but a menace 
to the world. Loyalty to the King-Emperor was a 
sacred article of faith with him, as with his father and 
grandfather; but, over and above that feeling of 
loyalty, it was the ethical principle involved in the 
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challenge that Germany threw out to the world which 
most strongly appealed to him. The appeal which the 
King-Emperor had made deeply touched Indian Princes 
and Noblemen: “Had I stood aside when in defiance 
of the pledges to which my Government was a party, 
the soil of Belgium was violated and her cities laid 
desolate, when the very life of the French nation was 
threatened with extinction, I should have sacrified my 
honour and given to destruction the liberties of my 
Empire and of mankind.” Throughout the War the 
Aga Khan emphasised the words of His Majesty, that 
the destinies of Great Britain and India were indissolubly 
linked : his authority and influence were wholeheartedly 
and without reserve on the side of the Allies. More 
than one member of his family went on active service. 
One of his cousins, Aga Farrokh Shah, was the first of 
princely blood to give his life in the service of the King- 
Emperor ; he was killed in Mesopotamia. The Aga 
Khan sent several of his relations to Persia and 
Mesopotamia to obtain secret information which was 
of great help to the Allies. 

Secret missions of great diplomatic importance in 
Egypt, Switzerland and elsewhere, were entrusted to the 
Aga Khan, and were proof of the confidence placed in 
his fidelity as well as in his capacity to carry out diploma¬ 
tic work of great moment to the Empire. There were 
bitter newspaper attacks on him in the enemy countries, 
and he was fiercely denounced as a powerful influence in 
the Islamic world antagonistic to the Central Powers. 
While in Switzerland he was warned by the Secret 
Service Department of plans for his assassination. In 
fact a plot was matured to lull him, his wife and his son 
by bombing the house in which they were living at 
Zurich. The plot was discovered in time. The cul¬ 
prits guilty of the dastardly attempt were arrested, 
tried and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment 
by the Swiss Court. During the enquiry into the cons¬ 
piracy, the police also discovered an attempt on his life 
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by means of poison. By the grace of Providence the 
Aga Khan and his family were saved by the timely 
discovery of the conspiracy and the punishment of the 
culprits. 

Certain fiery zealots in India also made him the 
butt of their criticism: he did not flinch before their 
onslaughts but patiently performed his duty to the 
Empire and thereby earned the highest claim on its 
gratitude. In April, 1916, it was announced that the 
King-Emperor, in appreciation of his loyal co-operation 
in the War, had been pleased to sanction the grant of a 
salute of 11 guns and the rank of a First Class Prince of 
the Bombay Presidency to His Highness. The only 
previous instance of the grant of a salute—regarded in 
India as far more important than any other form of 
honour—outside the territorial ruling families, was that 
to the first Sir Salar Jung, the famous and gifted Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad, who was largely instrumental 
in the dark days of 1857 in keeping Central India and 
the Deccan loyal to British authority. 

When the announcement of the Aga Khan being 
raised to the rank and status of a Ruling Prince was 
made. The Times wrote : “ That the precedent of the 

grant of Sir Salar Jung of 11 guns should now be followed 
with the supplement of the rank and status of a First 
Class Prince of the Bombay Presidency, is singularly 
appropriate. It has fallen to the Aga Khan to serve in 
vastly wider fields than Sir Salar and to exert much more 
than local or provincial influence in a crisis of British 
rule even greater than that of the Mutiny.” The Times 
added that there was eminent fitness in the Aga Khan 
being rewarded for his War activities with an honour 
which, while supporting and confirming the unique 
position he occupies in the Muslim world, led to his 
receiving from the local authorities when visiting his 
followers in various parts of the world, as a matter of 
right those marks of superior honour which had been 
accorded him in the past only as a matter of courtesy. 
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Though the Aga Khan would readily have laid down 
his life for the British Empire and its Allies in the War, 
he was not slow in condemning the lack of courtesy on 
the part of the men in power, whose action in regard 
to the contribution of £100,000,000 towards the cost 
of the War offered by the Government of India to Britain, 
His Highness has always held it to be entirely inconsistent 
with the relationship of guardian to ward subsisting 
between Britain and India, though of course there is no 
doubt whatever in his mind and for that matter in the 
mind of anybody else, that the step taken was excellent 
in itself and thoroughly approved of by Indian opinion. 

In September 1914, the Imperial Legislature, at non¬ 
official instance, adopted a resolution expressing the 
determination and wish of the people of India to share, 
not only in the actual military effort, but also “ in the 
heavy financial burden ” imposed by the War on the 
United Kingdom. But the amount and the form of 
contribution made some two and a half years later was 
decided by executive authority without reference to the 
Legislature, though, of course, sanction was obtained 
to the taxation rendered necessary in order to meet the 
obligation—only, however, after the offer had been 
made and accepted. 

While making it clear that it must not be supposed 
for one moment that Indian opinion, despite the fact 
that it was not consulted in any recognised way before¬ 
hand, was out of sympathy with the decision, the Aga 
Khan pointed out that a guardian had no right, whatever 
his own difficulties might be, to take from his ward any 
substantial help, however cheerfully the benevolence 
might be viewed. The fact that, partly to meet the 
new obligation, the wealthy classes in India were assessed 
at a higher and graded income tax and a super-tax far 
beyond the dreams of the late Lord Cromer and his 
school showed, declared His Highness, that in practice 
the Government of India went “beyond the narrow line 
which should mark the relationship of trustee and ward.” 
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The Aga Khan has been misrepresented by his 
opponents. He has been described as an Imperialist. 
If that means that he has fought stoutly for the rights, 
dignity and self-respect of Indians as citkens of the 
greatest Empire the world has ever known, the Aga 
Khan may indeed be dubbed an Imperialist. But he 
is an Indian patriot to the very core. Describing the 
part which India played during the War and emphasising 
the magnitude and generosity of the assistance which 
such a poor country as India furnished to Britain in that 
crisis, the Aga Khan has frequently stressed in the most 
feeling terms and language the patriotism by which that 
generosity was inspired. “ Who were the thousands 
of people,” he asked, “ who eagerly came forward and 
subscribed to the War Loan, which brought in nearly 
two-fifths of the total liability assumed whUe the Finance 
Member had not felt it safe to estimate a larger quota 
than one-tenth ? Who are the people who in a poor 
country where even such national institutions as the 
Hindu and Muslim universities cannot raise a crore of 
rupees in the course of a decade, came forward and 
gave that amount in a single day, to war charities ? 
Who are the people that have crowded every charitable 
ba2aar and fill every list of subscriptions for the 
war ? The reports of such organisations as the 
Bombay Presidency Branch of the Imperial Indian Relief 
Fund show that in little hamlets to be numbered by the 
thousand throughout the province substantial sums 
have been raised. There is more starvation and grinding 
poverty in a typical Indian division any day of the 
year than there has been in Belgium during the 
German occupation; yet, a real beggar’s mite, Indian 
subscriptions to Belgian relief funds have come not 
only from the great cities, but from the smallest 
provincial towns. No one can maintain that aU this has 
been done, or could have been done, without the general 
support of the people. 

“ If we look at India’s contribution to man-power 
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in the war we find that recruitment has reached dimen¬ 
sions such as would not have been dreamed of in days 
of peace. The stream has not flagged with the long 
continuance of the war, and it has been announced that 
the recruiting figures during January 1918, including 
nearly 20,000 combatants from the Punjab and the 
United Provinces alone, were larger than in any previous 
month of the protracted struggle. To these results the 
Indian princes have enthusiastically contributed, and 
some of them—the rulers of Hyderabad, Gwalior, 
Bikanir, Kolapore, Kapurthala, Patiala, and Jind to 
mention only a few—have brought recruits by the 
thousand. jPdoreover, in the later phases of the war 
the Indian Empire has sent out labour battalions, totalling 
to scores of thousands, to all the battle fronts, and parti¬ 
cularly to France and to Mesopotamia. Had India 
earnestly set out years ago with favouring breezes on 
the voyage to greater political liberty and the extension 
of economic prosperity for the masses, the contribution, 
actual and potential, to the manpower of the war would 
have been enormously greater. You cannot make the 
average landless labourer, who has starved since child¬ 
hood, and is litde more than skin and bones, fit to go 
to war or to carry arms. Should recruiting officers be 
so ignorant of their work as to accept such a man, his 
wretched physique would expose him to disease and 
render him utterly unfitted to cope with the fatigues and 
hardships of campaigning. 

“ Much has been made in quarters unsympathetic to 
India’s legitimate aspirations within the Empire of the 
small numbers of Indians joining the Indian Defence 
Force under the measure passed in the spring of 1917, 
open only to the classes from which the Indian Army is 
not ordinarily recruited. Here it must be remembered 
that there was considerable dissatisfaction with the 
decision that these territorial forces could not be officered 
by Indians. The training was to be under the command 
of selected British officers, and the only indication the 
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official communication gave of any possibility of advance¬ 
ment was that the soldiers of the force, when qualified, 
would be eligible for promotion, and a non-commis¬ 
sioned officer showing special qualifications would be 
eligible for further advancement, i.e. to the subordinate 
commissions to which Indians were restricted on racial 
grounds upto, and a few months after, that time. It is 
not to be wondered at that Indians, who had urged for 
fully a quarter of a century before the war the removal 
of the bar to their countrymen reaching the higher 
commissioned ranks should have felt no more than 
a pained and lukewarm sympathy with the movement. 
The fact that the numbers of the six territorial units 
were to be limited to 1000 each, officially attributed to 
“ the exigencies of the war,” was regarded by the organs 
of public opinion as indicating that Government did not 
want a great national force, but, on applying compulsion 
to European residents, were impellecf to make a slight 
sentimental concession to the Indians who had asked 
to be enrolled as volunteers. There is an excessiveness 
of caution which takes away with one hand what is 
professedly given with the other, without the openness 
and manliness of a direct negative. A double company 
of Bengalis was voluntarily raised as a combatant unit 
under special authority granted in response to the 
insistent wishes of the people of the province. Its 
success is generally admitted. The recruits came from 
a better class of society than those who ordinarily accept 
the conditions of service in the regular Indian Army. 
Many of these Bengalis must have felt the injustice of a 
system which, from the start, barred their way to higher 
commissioned tanks, and their enlistment illustrates the 
inborn loyalty of their race and class to the Empire. 

“It can at least be said that, in addition to being a most 
important reservoir of essential supplies for Allied 
armies and countries, India, to the full measure of her 
restricted opportunities, has shared in the travail and 
desolation brought to the homes of the King-Emperor’s 
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subjects throughout His far-flung dominions. Indians 
sleep in unknown graves, and Indian bones are exposed 
to the wind and rain in France and China, in Mesopotamia 
and East Africa, on hundreds of battlefields, from the 
great encounters of Flanders to the small skirmishes of 
the African jungle. Though scattered to the dust 
these are in the spiritual sense enduring monuments to 
the good faith and trust-worthiness of India. 

“ Yet there is a school of Imperialistic thought in 
England ready to trust Japan and accept her as a full 
equal, exhibiting a strange lack of confidence in the 
King’s Indian subjects, for which there is no single 
justifying fact in history. Many thousands of Indians 
fought and died for the British Empire before the present 
war. We are often reminded of the Mutiny, but seldom 
of the fact that during that cataclysm more Indian blood 
was shed for the cause of the maintenance of British rule 
than for its overthrow. Looked at in proper perspective, 
and allowing for the crude conceptions and super¬ 
stitions of the uneducated revolting sepoys, the Mutiny 
was of the nature of a civil war between two diiferent 
parties of Indians, with two different ideals of 
government—one purely Asiatic, the other relying on 
the new light that had risen in the West. Such civil 
wars are recorded in the histories of most countries, and 
when the excesses of Cawnpore are insisted upon, those 
of Paris and Moscow, of Petrogard and Belgrade, should 
not be forgotten. 

“ When the meaning of British rule in India is 
thoroughly explored, we are confronted by two anta¬ 
gonistic theories. Thus one school employs a good 
many windy phrases such as “ taking up the white man’s 
burden ”—^phrases which came into use during the 
period after the downfall of Gladstone over Irish Home 
Rule, when Britain was most influenced by German 
ideas, those of Bismarck and William 11, Trietschke, and 
Nietzsche. It consciously or xmconsciously desires the 
perpetuation of racial supremacy in India. The rise of 
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Japan to a position of equality with the great European 
Powers has but served to concentrate upon the Indian 
dependency these ideals of race supremacy. To this 
school that vast Empire at the very best, though held 
in trust, is a plantation from which the English owners 
are entitled to derive material benefit, direct and indirect, 
since they have provided the country with the externals 
of modern civilisation, with judicial systems on the basis 
of equality of all races before the law, and sincerely 
desire to assure to the people, if and when possible, a 
living and decent wage. The poetic significance and 
romance of the death of the Indian soldier in foreign 
climes for the Empire is not understood by this 
“ Imperialistic ” school. It entertains a subconscious 
feeling that the loyal Asiatic can be happy only when his 
racial limitations are accepted beyond discussions. It 
regards his loyalty as nearer that of a faithful and noble 
dog to a just and loving master than to that of an equal 
partner in sacrifice, with the same flesh and blood. 

“ The other school, of which Elphinstone and 
Malcolm, Ripon, Minto, and Hardinge have been the 
never-to-be-forgotten representatives in successive 
generations, and of which Macaulay was the brilliant 
Parliamentary exponent and prophet, have a nobler 
and ultimately more beneficial idea for England in her 
relation to India. It is to raise the hundreds of millions 
of Asiatics’that the will of Providence and the play of 
historic forces have brought within the orbit of Great 
Britain to a self-respecting independent position within 
her dominions ; it is to ^adly recognise that the Indian 
subjects of the King-Emperor are morally and physically 
at least the potential equals of any other Asiatic race, 
including the Japanese; it is to place in their hands 
with joy and Section the means, through education, 
liberty, and trust, by which they can raise their position 
to be comparable with that of the subjects of the Mikado. 

“ Under this noble ideal the British Empire of the 
future can confer full self-government on the peoples 
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she has trained for the responsibility, and then take 
back to her bosom as the greatest and best-beloved of 
her foster-children the free myriads of India. Happily 
the Imperial Crown provides the venerated centre round 
which the great States of the Empire can unite. Their 
glory and power will be enormously stronger in a free 
empire than in one in which the white minority would 
become the embarrassed jailers of the Asiatic majority. 
In spite of the teaching of a handful of advocates, some 
of them bluntly outspoken, of white ascendancy, who 
usurp the name of Imperialism, we Indians maintain 
our faith in the true and sane Imperialism of Britain’s 
masses, and in the conscience of those aristocratic and 
upper middle classes which have produced the many 
true and far-sighted friends India has found in England. 
Hence we believe the meaning and ultimate goal of 
British rule to be the free and living union of our great 
peninsula, and, as we hope, of the still greater South 
Asiatic federation of to-morrow, with the central mother 
State of Great Britain and with the strong, far-spread 
daughter Dominions. 

“During his Viceroyalty Lord Curzon spoke of the 
ruling princes as “ colleagues and partners ” in the 
work of Empire. To-day when we are fighting for 
democracy, when war has brought out the real equality 
in heroism of our fighting men with those of other parts 
of the Empire, when we proudly look at our Indian 
peasant V.C.’s, we feel that such a limitation of Imperial 
partnership is far too narrow and out of keeping with 
British traditions. The time has come to establish a 
real partnership of Viceroy, Government, princes and 
people through federal autonomy and representative 
institutions including all classes of the community. 
Thus will there be permanent fulfilment of the King- 
En^eror’s .^expectation that the War Conference, held 
at Delhi, in pursuing the immediate and essential pur¬ 
pose in vi^w,, wouldpromote a spirit of unity, a 
concentration of putyose and activity, and a cheerful 
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acceptance of sacrifice without which no high object, 
no lasting victory can be achieved,” 

The foregoing pages afford ample proof that His 
Highness the Aga Khan is a passionate champion of 
Indian rights, one moreover who has never minced his 
words in that championship or lost any opportunity of 
pushing them forward in public and in the most open 
and vigorous manner. Indeed, the burden of his 
speeches dealing with Indo-British relations and the 
position of Indians in the Empire has invariably been 
that this country’s legitimate aspirations must be 
satisfied, that India has received at the hands of Britain 
less than justice in view of the willing and generous 
assistance she rendered to the Mother Country in the 
latter’s hour of need and that this grievous wrong must 
be righted, that the colour bar as tacitly enforced against 
Indians in the United Kingdom and openly in the 
Dominions must be removed, and that finally India 
must be elevated to the status of a free and self-governing 
dominion, on terms of perfect equality with the other 
Dominions so that she may prove to be a strong and 
helpful partner in the great Commonwealth of British 
peoples constituted by the Empire. These are themes 
upon which he is perpetually enlarging both in this 
country and in Britain, and it must be a source of pride 
as well as gratification to him that slowly but surely his 
powerful advocacy is beginning to bear fruit. 
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A RDUOUS and unremitting as were the services of 
the Aga Khan to the Allied cause throughout the 
War, they became of even greater importance after the 
Armistice had been signed. But, before referring to the 
circumstances in which he devoted himself to obtaining 
more just treatment for Turkey than was contemplated 
in theTreaty of Sevres, in 1920, it is necessary to consider 
how, by the exercise of his gifts of diplomacy and leader¬ 
ship, he had established for himself an unrivalled posi¬ 
tion in India as a peace-maker. 

The specific services of His Highness to the cause 
of peace go back to the pre-war days. His work alter 
the Armistice was but the sequal to years of unstinted 
effort. Note should be taken of the labours of His 
Highness before the Great War in soothing Indian 
Muslim sentiment in regard to Ottoman losses in the 
Turko-Italian and the two Balkan Wars. At the risk 
of incurring personal unpopularity, he pleaded for a 
sense of proportion and a realisation of hard facts on the 
part of his fellow Muslims. 

The unrest caused by the successive losses of Turkish 
territory was in danger of being intensified when the 
World War broke out and Turkey was drawn into 
the struggle on the side of Germany. Had the Muslims 
of India taken a different road, or even had they been 
divided in their choice, the vast area of the war in those 
four years would have been infinitely widened, and 
humanity would have received a still greater shock. 
The Aga Khan saw the need for Indian Muslim support 
to the Allied cause on these wide grounds. 

His whole public career has indeed been spent as a 
peace-maker and as an advocate of peaceful and constitu¬ 
tional methods in securing the political advancement of 
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India. Few Indians have been as outspoken in denounc¬ 
ing political terrorism. His public condemnation of 
that phase of life in India goes as far back as the notorious 
murders in Poona in 1897 of two British officers, 
Mr. Rand and Lt. Ayeres and of the popular Collector 
Mr. Jackson at Nasik some years later. He presided at 
the meeting of Indians held in London after the murder 
of Sir Curzon Wyllie in 1909, and, denouncing the crime, 
said it was their duty to efface the foul stain which had 
been cast upon their beloved country. Similarly in 
Bombay, after the attempt on the life of Lord Hardinge, 
he was the principal speaker at a public meeting where 
he not only condemned the outrage but called upon the 
public to root out anarchism and help the Government 
in tracing the criminals. This attitude has repeatedly 
been exhibited by the Aga Khan. A Western reader, 
unfamiliar with the modern history of India, might take 
it for granted. But when one recalls the excuses with 
which some popular leaders have sought to condone 
terrorism, and the half-hearted condemnation voiced by 
others, the importance of the uncompromising position 
taken up and never abandoned by the Aga Khan becomes 
obvious. In this matter he has been a tower of 
strength and an example of inestimable value to all 
India. 

It was the Aga Khan’s destiny to begin his public 
life at a time when India was being steadily if vaguely 
stirred by a desire to take an increasing part in framing 
her own destiny, whe the Nationalist movement was 
gaining impetus, and when the rivalry and dissension 
between the Hindu and Muslim communities were 
making themselves apparent as the chief obstacles to the 
progress of the country. It is true that it was not until 
after the Great War that the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
described Hindu-Muhammedan antagonism as “ the 
dominant issue in Indian life; ” but long before then, 
certainly in the early years of the century, that issue was 
becoming clear-cut. Examining the nature of the 
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antagonism which the rival communities of Hindus and 
Muhammedans tend to develop, the Simon Commission 
noted in its Report (published in 1930) that 

“ It unfortunately happens that on Indian soil the opposition 
of these two faiths is sharply intensified by religious practices 
which are only too likely to provoke mutual ill-feeling. The 
devout Hindu regards the cow as an object of great veneration, 
while the ceremonial sacrifice of cows or other animals is a feature 
of the annual Muhammedan festival known as the BaqrTd. Hindu 
music played through the streets on the occasion of the procession 
of an idol, or in connection with a marriage celebration, may take 
place at a time when the Muhammedans of the town are at worship 
in an adjoining mosque, and hence arises an outbreak of resent¬ 
ment which is apt to degenerate into a serious quarrel. The religious 
anniversaries observed by Muslims are fixed by reference to a 
lunar year which does not correspond with the adjusted Hindu 
calendar, and consequently it occasionally happens that dates of 
special importance in the two religions coincide—as, for instance, 
when an anniversary of Muslim mourning synchronises with a day 
of Hindu rejoicing—and the authorities responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of law and order are then faced with a time of special 
anxiety. In spite of the constant watchfulness of the police 
authorities, and of the earnest efforts of leaders in both communi¬ 
ties to reach a modus vivendiy the immediate occasion of communal 
disorder is nearly always the religious issue. On the other hand, 
when communal feeling is roused on some matter of secular 
interest, religious zeal is always present to stimulate conflict, and 
partisans are not slow to exploit the opportunity.” 

Outbreaks of communal feeling arising from such 
conditions as those summarised by the Simon Commis¬ 
sion have frequently tested the Aga Khan’s powers of 
leadership and have called into exercise his desire to 
conciliate the opposing forces. There is no need to 
enumerate all those melancholy occasions, though they 
form in the aggregate a terrible chapter in the modern 
history of India. Looking back on those events, how¬ 
ever, it can be shown that time and time again the figure 
of the Aga Khan in the role of peace-maker stands out 
against the murky background of fierce fighting in the 
spasmodic communal warfare that spread from one end 
of India to the other. Nor has his role been merely 
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that of one trying to control murderous passion. Differ¬ 
ing in this respect from many prominent Indians of his 
time, he has not inftequendy made constructive proposals 
for the peace of the country. An early instance of that 
rare quality can be found in the records of 1908. By 
that time the rise of extremism in India was giving the 
greatest anxiety. Fostered in Bengal by the movement 
against the partition of the Province, in 1905, and in 
Western India by the movement against foreigners, both 
Muhammedan and British, which had been initiated by 
B. G. TUak, a nationalist leader of great force, it had 
spread throughout India: attempts were made to corrupt 
the loyalty of the Indian Army, and the seeds of sedition 
were sown even so far away as among the hills of the 
frontier tribes. In the National Congress the extremist 
movement was boldly stemmed by such staunch mode¬ 
rates as G. K. Gokhale and Phirozeshah Mehta with the 
result that, after a tumultuous scene at Surat, the 
Congress broke away from the party of revolution. 
Tilak, whose articles had spoken of bombs and murders 
with approval, was convicted and transported and by that 
act a definite set-back to extremism was temporarily 
effected. The Aga Khan, however, deplored that a 
patriot should Court imprisonment in serving his 
country and that Government should find it necessary 
to adopt coercive measures instead of conciliation. At 
the end of the year Lord Morley, the Secretary of State 
for India, announced his scheme of constitutional 
reforms, which was supported by the Moderates. It 
was at such a time of difficulty that the Aga Khan gave a 
clear call to the Muhammedan community to stand by 
Government, and the instance is here cited as typical of 
the way in which he has repeatedly advocated the cause 
of sanity and honourable peace. 

What was known as the Deccan Provincial Muslim 
League had been formed to work in affiliation with the 
All-India Muslim League. At its first meeting a 
letter from the Aga Khan took the form of an inaugural 
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address. In such times, he said, no true Indian patriot 
could remain silent. Amid much that was good they 
saw a growing indiscipline and contempt for authority, 
a striving after change without perceiving whither that 
change would lead, and the setting up of false and 
impracticable constitutional ideals. No man who loved 
his country, as the Indian Muslims did, could stand 
idly by and see India drift into courses leading irrevoca¬ 
bly to disaster. Prosperity and contentment could 
only be reached by the processes of development and 
evolution working on natural lines. These processes 
of evolution and development required the existence of 
a strong, just, and stable Government, a Government 
securing justice and equality of opportunity for all 
minorities as well as majorities. What is Imown as 
Swaraj, or Self-Government, seemed to him at that 
time a distant goal. India’s hope lay solely in Great 
Britain. While supporting the Government, he lost 
no opportunity of impressing upon the authorities, the 
necessity of giving wider powers to the people of India 
in the administration. He, however, condemned every 
form of terrorism. 

“ English rule,” he wrote, “ not only a titular supremacy, but 
a vigorous force permeating every branch of the administration, 
is an absolute necessity at the present time. Therefore I put it 
to you that it is the duty of all true Indian patriots to make that 
rule strong—I do not mean strong in the physical sense. That is 
the duty of Great Britain which she is perfectly able to discharge. 
Moreover, Great Britain’s mission in the East is not and never has 
been one of force, but of the peace and liberality which have 
brought to tens of millions in Asia the comfort, the prosperity 
and opportunities of intellectual advancement which they now 
enjoy. No. I mean strong in its hold on the mind, the affection, 
the imagination of the peoples of India. This is a duty which lies 
not only upon Muhammedans, but equally upon Hindus, Parsees 
and Sikhs, upon all who are convinced of the benevolence of British 
rule. If there are any among the less thoughtful members of the 
Hindu community who think they can snatch temporary advantage 
by racial supremacy, let them pause upon all they would lose by 
the withdrawal of that British control under which has been 
effected the ama2ing progress of the past century. These are the 
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patriotic ideals which, I think, should animate the Muhammedan 
community at the present juncture.... Ours must be no lukewarm 
patriotism, no passive unemotional acquiescence in the established 
order. It must be a living, controlling, vitalizing force, guiding 
all our actions, shaping all our ideals. Here in the Deccan we 
should pursue these ideals and combat the disruptive, retrograde 
forces at Work in no sectarian spirit. Rather should it be our 
task to persuade by precept and example those who had strayed 
from the path of true progress to return to it.” 

At an early age—he was then only sixteen years of 
age—the Aga Khan was called upon to exercise his 
influence in the cause of law and order and take part 
in the restoration and maintenance of peace and goodwill 
between the Hindu and the Muslim communities of 
Bombay. The occasion was the Hindu-Muhammedan 
riots in Bombay in 1893. On that occasion he threw 
all his weight on the side of law and order and owing 
to his influence his followers not only refrained from 
participating in the riots but helped the authorities in 
restoring peace and order. They gave shelter to a 
number of Hindus, who were in danger of being attacked 
by the Muhammedans. Ever since that time he has 
exerted his authority to promote the cause of peace. 

In December 1910, the late Sir William Wedderbum 
came to India to preside over the session of the Indian 
National Congress. He preached the gospel of concilia¬ 
tion and co-operation. On that occasion it was proposed 
to invite a Hindu-Muslim Conference at Allahabad. 
The Aga Khan, who took a prominent part in the 
Conference, in giving to the writer his views on the 
burning subject of the day—the union and unity of the 
two races—^welcomed the movement most sincerely, 
for he considered no catastrophe so great as disunion 
and rupture between the two great communities. He 
had been feeling most strongly and had long urged 
vigorously that the chief need for India at the moment 
was a healthy national unity. He had been insisting 
for many years on the necessity of establishing harmoni¬ 
ous relations between the different communities, by 
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telegating to the background racial and religious ques¬ 
tions. They were all partners in the mightiest and most 
glorious Empire the world had ever seen, they were 
component parts of the body politic and creatures of one 
God. To his mind Hindus and Muhammedans were 
like the two arms of a nation ; they could not sacrifice 
nor injure one without weakening the other. Their 
united efforts were necessary for the good of the country 
for its peaceful and orderly development under the 
aegis of the Crown, and it was a sacred duty on both 
si(fes to work whole-heartedly and with single devo¬ 
tion for the promotion of measures that would secure 
the lasting welfare of the country. He considered no 
sacrifice too great, no efforts too arduous with a view to 
secure friendliness between the sister communities. 
This was a momentous period of great awakening in 
both races; and this was a grand opportunity for 
bringing the two races into closer and more friendly 
union. They require each other’s co-operation and 
goodwill and practical help in promoting social and 
industrial measures. The proposed conference for the 
discussion of their differences must be made a permanent 
annual institution. They must establish “ vigilance 
conunittees” in different centres, and establish a common 
meeting ground for representatives of both communi¬ 
ties. They must work to find out the causes of irritation 
and take prompt measures to remove them as soon as 
the least signs of unpleasantness manifested themselves. 
He believed that the riots at Calcutta could easily have 
been prevented if the leaders on both sides had taken 
up in advance the questions between them and taken 
steps to remove any misunderstanding. Such deplorable 
occurrences did good to nobody; they retarded peaceful 
pr^ress and added to the difficulties of their rulers. 

The sphere of work of the Muslim League, he said 
was not confined to the narrow limits of political activity, 
nor to the attainment of merely selfish ends; it 
embraced Catholic interests, in the broadest sense of the 
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term. There were numerous problems of great moment 
and common interest to which combined and sustained 
effort could be directed with great advantage to 
the State and the public. He was very anxious to see 
Sir William Wedderburn succeed in his noble mission. 

The Aga Khan then proceeded to assure the inter¬ 
viewer that if that mission did not succeed as it ought to, 
it would be through no lack of support or sympathy 
from himself or his Muslim friends. 'He would do 
what lay in his power to advance the movement for 
conciliation, for India could not develop to its full, 
legitimate and natural dimensions until all forces 
worked harmoniously as a whole and until the warring 
elements were set at rest once for all. Difficult as the 
problem seemed, he thought that if it were tackled in 
serious earnest and in a business-like manner they would 
go a great way towards its solution. He felt most 
strongly that the one vital condition towards attaining 
the goal required serious and persistent effort. They 
should spare no pains till the desired end was reached. 
He was hopeful of the future and he was sure that the 
lustrum of the Viceroy of India (Lord Hardinge) would 
make for a vast and rapid advance in social and material 
welfare, to promote which was a solemn duty laid on all 
patriotic citizens. 

The Aga Khan was laid up at Nagpur where he had 
gone to attend the Muslim Educational Conference. 
From Nagpur he went to Allahabad in a special train 
which was arranged at his expense. He took with 
him a number of leading Muhammedans from different 
parts of India to participate in the Conference for the 
success of which he worked whole-heartedly as he has 
done throughout his life for unity and peace in India. 

The achievement of Hindu-Muslim unity, in spite of 
the persistent and sustained efforts made in that direction 
by His Highness the Aga Khan for nearly a generation 
appears to be as far-off today as it has ever been. Indeed, 
at present it would seem even further off, if the trend 
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of feeling, particularly in the Muslim community, 
is correcdy indicated in recent speeches made by 
Mr. Jinnah, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the 
Punjab, Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, Sir A. M. K. 
Dehlavi, a former Minister of the Government of 
Bombay, Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury, a former 
Minister of Assam, and Maulana Zafar Ali Khan. The 
most important of these utterances were delivered at the 
session of the Muslim League held at Patna in Christmas 
week of 1958, and everyone of them indicated in the 
most powerful manner that feeling was running high 
among Muslims against the Congress Governments 
in certain of the Provinces of India. It is not necessary 
to pursue the causes of this state of affairs any further 
than remarking that it lies in age old prejudices which 
have no foundation in fact and no justification in reality 
but which are more often than not sedulously fostered 
and made use of by agitators for the furtherance of their 
own private or political ends. However that may be, 
the Aga Khan’s dream and ideal of unity of national 
outlook in India as vital to the success of self-government 
in this country is by no means impossible of attainment 
though it may appear so in actual fact and experience. 
It is in truth easily attainable if only the spirit of tolera¬ 
tion were striven after consciously and preserved by 
leaders of the two communities and in particular by 
those who guide the policies of the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Muslim League. As has 
been pointed out by Tbe Tims, in spite of great differen¬ 
ces in religion, language, social organisation and race, 
the British successors of the Moghuls in India brought 
to the country an uniformity of administration and to a 
certain extent an uniformity of outlook which has never 
before been paralleled in all the past history of India, 
even under the Great Akbar and Asoka themselves. 
This uniformity of administrative policy, and the 
consequential uiiiformity of outlook resulting therefrom, 
engendered in the people tendencies which must 
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inevitably crystallize into a national consciousness 
which must be the seed of a new Indian nation. The 
achievement of this futtire development is retarded, 
however, in the most grave degree by what has come 
to be known as the communal problem and it is one 
of the chief titles to fame and gratitude attaching to 
the British in India that they have in a certain measure 
reduced the acuter aspects of that problem and by 
compelling mutual tolerance have provided conditions 
and an atmosphere in which unity may be achieved. 
It would be a disaster if the transfer of power that has 
taken place as the result of political evolution in this 
country from British to Indian hands were to lead to 
disintegration of that atmosphere and assist in reviving 
old visions and ambitions to the detriment of Hindu- 
Muslim relations. His Highness the Aga Khan sees, 
as innumerable other observers and leaders have seen, 
a great and even limitless future for India if its people 
can be united into one national unit by the cultivation 
of goodwill and mutual regard among the component 
parts of the population. In the present conditions, 
marked as they are by an atmosphere of disunity, 
suspicion and hostility, he sees as anybody must see, 
nothing but disaster. On innumerable occasions His 
Highness has expressed the earnest hope that India 
would profit by the lessons of the past and achieve 
national unity which must inevitably convert it into 
a strong, healthy and powerful nation. During his 
recent visit to India (1958-59) His Highness sought 
the opportunity for a meeting with Mr. Gandhi and 
had a full, free and friendly talk with that leader in 
company with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Moulvi 
Abul Kdam Azad. The meeting took place at Bardoli, 
the historic village of Gujerat whence Mr. Gandhi 
blazed the trail of revolt less than a decade ago, and 
there was a vast amount of speculation in the All-India 
Muslim League and Indian National Congress circles 
as to what formed the subject of the Aga Khan’s 
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interview with these three leaders of the Indian National 
Congress. Did it presage the achievement of unity 
and peace between the two commxmities ? Time alone 
can provide the answer. It is the earnest hope of every 
right thinking individual that after the return of His 
Highness the Aga Khan to Europe, His Highness the 
Nawab of Bhopd and prominent Indian Muslim leaders 
will continue the efforts for the achievement of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The consciousness appears to be 
growing that with goodwill such efforts can be 
extended beyond mere gestures into the substantial 
ideal which is the vision of every true Indian leader, 
Hindu or Muslim. 

Meanwhile a generous gesture has come from 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam whose donation of the 
magnificent sum of a lakh of rupees to the Hindu 
University of Benares was widely appreciated in both 
communities. Coming as it did from the premier 
Muslim ruler in India this gift to the leading Hindu 
University of India was expressive in the most 
substantial and spectacular manner of real goodwill. 
The cause of Hindu-Muslim unity has always been 
close to the heart of the ruler of the Hyderabad State 
and it was a fitting expression of a cherished ambition 
that his gift should have been made for the purpose 
of endowing a chair of Indian Culture in the Hindu 
University with the object of promoting better under¬ 
standing between the Hindus and Muslims and thus 
bringing near the realisation of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
The Nizam’s donation was further signalised by a 
remarkable coincidence in the conferment of a doctorate 
by the Osmania University on the veteran Hindu Prince, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. Under such 
auspices and with such circumstances to mark it, the 
hope should be justified that the Nizam’s gift will 
bear good fruit in promoting the cause of Hindu-Muslim 
unity which the Aga Khan has made his own. 



Chapter 'Eleven 
CHAMPION OF ISLAM 

DRIEF as is the survey of the Aga Khan's activities 
as a peace-maker in India contained in the preceding 
chapter, it is sufficient to indicate how well fitted he 
was to be of similar service in the difficult days which 
followed the signing of the Armistice in 1918. With 
the disintegration of Turkey imminent as a consequence 
of the War other Islamic States found themselves in 
danger of dismemberment, and the Aga Khan realising 
the threat to Islam, organised and launched a strenuous 
campaign to avert it, striving for their preservation 
to the best of his power. He threw his full weight on 
the side of peace and happily succeeded in averting a 
second war with Turkey. The part he played at this 
most critical juncture in the history of Europe as a 
champion of peace and of the Islamic States drew by his 
great courage and independence the admiration of right 
thinking men. 

After the entry of Turkey into the War on the side 
of Germany, Muslim opinion in India, at first but slightly 
stirred, gradually under the direction of the late Maulana 
Muhammad Ali became violently inflamed. With the 
truculent attitude and operations of the Khilafat 
Committee the Aga Khan would have nothing to do. 
That Committee came into existence towards the end 
of the War at a time when Indian Muslims were ex¬ 
periencing grave anxiety in regard to the safety of the 
Holy Places of Islam and for the future of the Caliphate. 
These feelings were shared by the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress and developed an anti-British complex 
as powerful as were the pro-Turkish loyalties by which 
they were inspired. Those who led the movement 
found in the “ Punjab wrongs ” an effective instrument 
of propaganda against British rule in India. At such a 
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time and in such an atmosphere it was only to be expected 
that the Aga Khan could do nothing to bring the leaders 
of the Khilafat movement in India to listen to counsels 
of sanity or to adopt more reasonable lines of agitation. 
The Turkish people themselves, however, quashed the 
Indian agitation in the most effective manner possible in 
1924 by abolishing at one stroke the Ottoman Caliphate 
and expelling the Sultan Abdul Majid Effendi and the 
other members of the Imperial Turkish family from 
the country. Islam has suffered no more cruel blow, 
and in India it was felt with peculiar force because, 
whether they approved the methods of Mr. Muhammad 
Ali and his associates or not, all Indian Muslims were 
united in desiring the preservation of the historic office 
of the Caliphate. The sincerity of conviction which 
animated the Muslims in India on this one issue does not 
appear to have been properly appreciated at the time and 
even today it is apt to be misrepresented as, for instance, 
in Mr. Harold Nicholson’s “ Cur^pn : the Last Phase.” 
Mr. Nicholson thinks that both Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Montagu misinterpreted the true nature of the Khilafat 
agitation ; his own interpretation of events at that time 
is in part fantastic, for he maintains that “ what the 
Indian Muslims desired was not so much to rescue the 
Sultan as to demonstrate their own influence in London 
on behalf of the soldiers of Islam.” So far as the Aga 
Khan is concerned, we know, of course, that nothing 
could be further from the truth; whether it was true of 
any Indian Muslim is another matter, and one certainly 
not to be decided upon the assertion of a writer who 
shows no insight whatever into Indian psychology— 
although he writes glibly enough of the “ subservience 
of Oriental psychology to an accomplished fact.” The 
attitude of the Aga Khan, as may be seen from his own 
records, was clear and understandable. 

In the anxious days that preceded the drafting of the 
Peace Treaty the Aga Khan and the late Mr. Ameer Ali 
organised in England movements of protest against the 
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dismemberment of Turkey, and a letter from them, 
published in Tbe Times, explains their point of view. 

“ At this critical moment,” they wrote, “ we regard 
it our duty, as citizens of the British Empire, to plead 
once more for a considerate hearing at the Peace 
Conference of the Muslim case on behalf of Turkey. 

“ The tranquil development of Asia, and especially 
of India, closely concerns England. We venture to sub¬ 
mit that in the light of the anguish and pain which the 
threatened dismemberment of Turkey has created among 
Muslims, it is for England to stand by the Prime 
Minister’s solemn pledge which will always remain 
memorable in the annals of the world as the statement 
of a far-sighted and just policy, which had the desired 
effect of calming the anxiety of Muslims and enlisting 
their co-operation in the War against German ambitions. 
His words, already quoted by prominent public men 
with a knowledge of the Muslim mind, will not lose 
force by repetition. After stating some of the objects 
of the burden of war that had been undertaken, he said 
as follows :— 

“ Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the 
rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace.” 

And he proceeded to clinch his assurance in the 
following words :— 

“ While we do not challenge the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire in the homelands of the Turkish race with its capital at 
Constantinople, the passage between the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea being internationalised and neutralised, Arabia, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine are in our judgment entitled to 
a recognition of their separate national condition.” 

“Nothing could be more explicit nor more emphatic,” 
continued the letter, “ than the Prime Minister’s pro¬ 
nouncement made in the name of England. It remains, 
therefore, for England to satisfy the Associated Powers 
that the wholesale destruction of Turkey is not com¬ 
patible with the interest of her Empire or her good faith 
towards the vast millions of her Muslim subjects. The 
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Minister for India, responsible for her peace and good 
government, did not overrate by one word the extreme 
gravity of the situation, or the dissatisfaction and 
resentment to which the attempt to throw over the 
Prime Minister’s pledge has given rise in India and 
elsewhere. 

“ At this moment a great scheme of constitutional 
reform in India is on foot; its complete success must, 
to a great extent, depend on the whole-hearted and 
loyal co-operation of all His Majesty’s Indian subjects. 
It would, in our opinion, prove a real calamity if the 
Muslim community, numbering over 8o milHons, were 
to stand aloof in sullen bitterness. 

“ We believe that no statesman is more alive to the 
dangers of the situation than the Secretary of State for 
India. What do the Muslims want; what do we plead for? 
Neither they nor we ask for any new status for Turkey. 
We consider it, however, our duty to urge, for the fair 
name of England, nay of the British Empire, that the 
pledge the Prime Minister in the name of England gave 
to the world, and in particular to the world of Islam, 
should be maintained ; and that the Turkish Sovereign, 
as the Caliph of the vast Sunni congregation, should be 
left in absolute possession of Constantinople, Thrace and 
Asia Minor stretching from the north of Syria proper 
along the Aegean coast to the Black Sea—a region 
‘ predominantly Turkish in race.’ It would, in our 
opinion, be a cruel act of injustice to wrench any portion 
of this tract from Turkish sovereignty to satisfy the 
ambitions of any other people. Instead of bringing 
peace to Western Asia, such a settlement will sow the 
seeds of constant wars, the effect of which cannot be 
expected to remain confined to the country where they 
happen to be waged. 

“ For the defection of the adventurers who dragged 
their stricken people, who had already undergone great 
misery, into the world war, Turkey has been sufficiently 
punished by the secular expropriation of some of her 
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richest provinces. But we submit that the maintenance 
of the Ottoman Sovereign’s spiritual suzerainty in these 
countries, whilst maintaining his prestige and thus con¬ 
ciliating Muslim feeling, would be the means of making 
the position of the Mussalman rulers or governors of 
those countries unimpugnable. But so far as Thrace, 
Constantinople, and the homelands of the Turkish race 
are concerned, Muslim feeling is absolutely opposed to 
any interference under any shape with the Sultan’s 
sovereignty. 

“ We ask your permission to add one more remark. 
The Afghan outbreak which we deplore should not be 
used, as seems to be suggested in some quarters, for the 
purpose of avoiding the fulfilment of the Prime Minister’s 
pledge or the due consideration to the feelings and 
sentiments of the Muslim people. The outbreak in 
India did not deter Mr. Montagu from carrying out his 
promise to His Majesty’s Indian subjects, nor should 
outbreaks like those of the Afghans or Kurds deter the 
fulfilment of the Prime Minister’s assurance or from 
doing what is an act of simple justice dictated by both 
policy and humanity.” 

At this juncture Lord Sinha and His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner also came forward to support 
the cause of Turkey and protested strongly against its 
partition. A memorial, too, was sent to the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, by influential Muslims, 
including the late Sir Abbas Ali Baig, at one time member 
of the India Council and Dewan of an important Muslim 
State in India. 

Meanwhile the feeling aroused by the impending fate 
of Turkey ran high among all classes and communities 
in India and in another joint letter to TAe Tims, dated 
August 2, 1919, the Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali, 
protesting against the proposed disintegration of 
Turkey, said:— 

“ A fresh memorial, to which we also are signatories, extensively 
signed by Muslims, Hindus and Englishmen, has just been 
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submitted to the Prime Minister, strongly protesting against the new 
design attributed to the Peace Conference for the dismemberment 
of Turkey and the disintegration of the Turkish nation. It is a 
reasoned document, and we trust it will receive due consideration 
from Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues who have the settle¬ 
ment of this momentous matter in their hands. 

“ But we beg leave to trespass on the hospitality of your columns 
to call the attention of the British public, who are deeply concerned 
in winding up the war business, to the fact that the designs of 
despoiling Turkey of Constantinople and Thrace, of giving her 
seaports to other nations, of shutting her off from all access to the 
sea and to the markets of the world, and penning up six or seven 
millions of Muslims on the plateau of Anatolia, placing the rest 
under subjection to alien races, will be no ‘ settlement ’ at all; 
it will, in our opinion, be a real tragedy and the gravest blunder. 
The British public, we hope, will realise what this design, if carried 
into effect, would in truth mean. It would shut off the “ penned 
up ” nation from all communication with their co-religionists in 
other parts of the globe ; it would debar them from intercourse with 
other nations ; it would deprive them of all chances of progress and 
development; it would sow the seeds of constant and cruel racial 
wars and feuds, and would be the cause of perpetual unrest in the 
whole of Asia, not to speak of the unquenchable bitterness it would 
create in the hearts of the Muslims all over the world. 

“ Ever since the grant of the Dewanny in 1765 to the East India 
Company by the Emperor of Delhi and Lord Lake’s treaty in 
1802, the Muslim elements have been among the most steadfast to 
the British Crown. And now to appease the ambitions of ‘ earth- 
hunger ’ of certain nationalities whose help in this war can hardly 
be compared with the sacrifices the Muslim soldiers brought to the 
cause of England, we have turned their devotion, to put it mildly, 
to something akin to embitterment. Whether the feeling of the 
Muslims of India in regard to Turkey and the Ottoman Sovereign 
is old or new is immaterial. It is a living and universal sentiment 
and must be counted as a factor in practical politics. Is it wise, 
is it statesmanlike, to treat this living sentiment in the way, we 
arc told, the Peace Conference propose to do ? ” 

Again, at a dinner given in honour of the late Mr. 
Edwin Montagu in December 1919, the Aga Khan re¬ 
verted to the future of Turkey and said :— 

The day has passed and will never return when Indians were 
content to shut their eyes to, and have no influence upon, Asiatic 
foreign policy. To Muslims the problems I have named, touching 
as they do religious and socialsentiments,areso near that they caimot 
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be called in reality foreign questions. In a multitude of ways our 
Hindu fellow-countrymen have shown that they so deeply 
sympathise with us and so join us in asking for a generous peace with 
Turkc/ that will not punish the unborn members of that remarkable 
and historic race for the errors of a handful of men who allowed 
themselves to be dominated by the cajolery and threats of Germany, 
that we can honestly call this a national Indian question. The 
prayer is the more insistent because it is based on grounds so 
reasonable that they could not be better stated than in the famous 
speech of the Prime Minister two years ago, which did so much to 
calm the Muslims of the British Empire and to encourage their 
continued co-operation in the war against Prussian militarist 
ambitions.... We may reasonably claim that the policy of free¬ 
dom and self-determination of nationalities which was then placed 
in the forefront of Allied aims should be applied to Muslim as 
well as to Christian lands—to Daghestan and Azerbaijan born out 
of Russian chaos, as fully as to Finland and Georgia.’" 

Failing to influence those who had the temtotial 
future of Turkey in their hands, but foreseeing the 
intentions of the Turkish Nationalists much more 
clearly than English statesmen had done, the Aga Khan 
and Mr. Ameer Ali wrote to Ghazi Ismet Pasha, then 
Prime Minister of Turkey, emphasising how Indian 
Muslims had supported the cause of Turkey and pleading 
that “ the religious headship of the Sunni world should 
be maintained intact in accordance with the Shariyyet.” 

This intervention did not succeed and a last attempt 
to save the Caliphate, made by the Indian Jamiyatul- 
Ulama, met with no better fate. 

The Aga Khan’s book India in Transition published 
in June 1918, had a marked effect on public opinion. 
The chapters on Indian foreign policy and the future 
of Mesopotamia and Arabia, written when Germany was 
rapidly advancing on the Western Front, were entirely 
consistent with the author’s post-war strictures on British 
policy in Mesopotamia and Arabia. At a time when 
lavish expenditures were being lightly regarded in 
expectation, soon to be falsified, of evanescent post- 
Armistice prosperity. His Highness criticised in a series 
of special articles contributed to The Times and other 
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publications, the delay in entrusting the Government 
of Mesopotamia to Arab hands in accordance with the 
spirit of the mandate which Britain had undertaken, 
and drew attention to the heavy cost of the over-elaborate 
administration which had been set up for the governance 
of that country. 

On the wider issue of the long delayed settlement with 
Turkey, His Highness took every opportunity to urge 
upon Allied statesmen the importance, from the stand¬ 
point of lasting peace and goodwill, of fulfilling the 
pledge made during the war and upon which Indian 
and other Muslims had relied. How far short the 
Treaty of Sevres (August 1920) fell in this respect is a 
matter of history. His Highness joined in many 
representations, oral and printed, public and private, as 
to the clamant need for revision of the Treaty both in 
respect of the large areas in Europe and Asia Minor 
handed over to Greece, and to the virtual destruction 
of Turkish sovereignty in the areas remaining nominally 
under its rule. 

When the Treaty was under reconsideration at the 
London Conference in the early spring of 1921, the 
Aga Khan at the request of the Viceroy left India to 
assist in placing the Indian Muslim standpoint before 
the Conference. The sittings proved abortive, and 
Greece began military operations in Asia Minor against 
the provisional Turkish Government set up in Angora. 
There was a threat of serious conflict owing to the demand 
made by the British Government for the release of certain 
British prisoners in Turkey. His Highness intervened 
and by inducing the Angora authorities to obtain the 
release of these prisoners, relieved a critical situation. 

A still more critical situation arose when Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha turned the Greek Army to flight in Asia 
Minor. The destruction of Smyrna by fire and the 
advance of the Kemalists towards the Dardanelles led 
to a bellicose pronouncement by the Lloyd George 
Government (September 1922) in which the aid of the 
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Dominions in another war against the Turk was 
requested. The prospect of such a commitment was 
unpalatable to the British public, and strong protests 
were raised against further fighting in support of the 
Greek claims. The only strong argument of the pro- 
Hellenic party was that the Angora forces were almost 
within touch of the British Army of Occupation off the 
Straits and Constantinople. Those least inclined to 
further war were compelled to recognise that if the 
British forces were attacked, defensive and possibly off¬ 
ensive action, however, deplorable, might be imperative. 
The Aga Khan was requested by Lord Derby, then 
Secretary for War, to represent to the Angora authorities 
the grave peril of an attack on the British forces, and 
to give assurances that, pending a provisional settle¬ 
ment, the strategic position of the Kemalists should 
not be prejudiced by abstention from any hostile action. 
These considerations, pressed with much insistence by 
His Highness, prevailed; public opinion in England 
had time for expression, and the great menace of yet 
another war in the East was averted. 

The first Lausanne Conference on the question of 
treaty revision was abortive. 

The Aga Khan felt strongly that for the safety of the 
Indian Empire, a real and not a fictitious peace in the 
East was absolutely necessary. He was present at the 
second Lausanne Conference, and as friend of both 
parties contributed substantially, though entirely un¬ 
officially, to the ultimate success of negotiations which 
were repeatedly on the verge of a breakdown. His 
zealous efforts and conciliatory methods and unflinching 
fight for obtaining justice were largely responsible for 
obtaining the final peace terms. 

The events of those memorable days have been 
narrated by Lord Beaverbrook in a book entitled 
Politicians and the Press. Lord Beaverbrook visited 
the Aga Khan at Deauville when he discussed with him 
the disastrous character of the relationship of the English 
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Government with the de facto Turkish Government. 
Lord Beaverbrook made arrangements through 
the medium of the Aga Khan for a meeting with 
Mustapha Kemal. When he reached Constantinople in 
the first week of September, the whole situation had been 
transformed. The Greeks were in full flight for Smyrna 
and the coast—the Turks were taking on an altogether 
dominant air. Lord Beaverbrook’s conviction was that 
“ for Britain to fight Turkey in pursuance of the exploded 
policy of supporting Greek Imperialism was a monstrous 
error, which must be avoided at all costs.” 

On his return he tried the power of private persuasion 
in the interests of Anglo-Turkish peace. He had long 
interviews with Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill, who then completely domi¬ 
nated the councils of the Coalition Ministry. He advised 
that they should at all costs abate the rigour of their 
anti-Turkish attitude and that they would not find it 
difficult to come to some honourable arrangement with 
the Turkish Government. All was in vain as Lord 
Beaverbrook points out—and Chanak loomed in the 
background. When three or four days’ discussions had 
proved unavailing he saw Bonar Law and told him that 
“ these men mean war,” and as he points out, this 
sentence epitomising the situation was the signal for the 
overthrow of the Coalition Government. 

Lord Beaverbrook continued his campaign against the 
Coalition Ministry for their pro-Greek tendency and for 
encouraging the Greeks in their invasion of Asia Minor 
which ended so disastrously when the routed Greek 
armies fell back on Smyrna. 

On Saturday, December i6, the day after the House 
of Commons had risen for the Christmas recess, the 
Daily Express published a sensational statement. It 
declared that within ten days of the fall of Smyrna, when 
the Greek rout had already begun and the Greek 
Government themselves recognised that their military 
position in Asia Minor was hopeless, Mr. Lloyd George 
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had encouraged the Greek army to persevere in their 
resistance. It revealed the fact that Mr. Lloyd George 
took this action after he had made enquiries, only a few 
days before, through Sir Edward Grigg, then one of his 
Private Secretaries, of a person attached to the Greek 
Legation in London, and had been told that the Greek 
army could not possibly hold out without active British 
assistance in money credit or munitions. Th Daily 
Express further stated that on September z when the 
Greek army was already in flight, the Government of 
Athens appealed to Mr. Lloyd George to arrange an 
armistice and that another of the Premier’s Private 
Secretaries telephoned back to the Greek Legation that 
“ their Government should be very careful to avoid the 
mistake made by the Germans in 1918 and not conclude 
an abject armistice in a moment of panic.” 

The Chanak disaster clearly indicated the deep-seated 
antagonism against Turkey on the part of certain 
politicians in England and in proportion to the 
influence of those politicians the Aga Khan’s difficulties 
for avoiding another war and bringing about a 
settlement between England and Turkey increased. 
Here was a design to drive out Turkey from Europe, 
to destroy its sovereignty in its remaining territory, 
and there was an insidious, subtle and powerful 
movement set on foot to accomplish this end. The years 
1918 to 1922 were therefore a period of strenuous, 
persistent and sustained efforts for restoring peace 
between England and Turkey. The Aga Khan’s indig¬ 
nation found expression in his strong but dignified 
appeals on behalf of Turkey. 

But his greatest triumph was when, with the help of 
eminent Englishmen, he succeeded in preventing another 
war with Turkey. That was the greatest service he 
rendered to the Empire, to the sacred cause of peace 
and to humanity at large. 

Had a second war with Turkey broken out, it would 
have antagonised the Muslim States, the vast number 
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of His Majesty’s Muslim subjects, and the whole of India 
against Great Britain. 

When at last the Lausanne Treaty was signed (July 
1925) the Aga Khan issued a pacific message to the 
Muslims throughout the world. 

“ I am sending this message,” he said, “ from 
Lausanne where, for the first time in recent history, a 
Treaty has been signed by the Muslim nation upon equal 
terms with the Great Powers of the West. This Treaty 
reflects credit upon the steadfast leadership of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha and Ismet Pasha. It also reveals the 
earnest desire of Great Britain, France and other Western 
Powers to be friends of Turkey and Islam. Under this 
excellent Treaty Turkey becomes for the first time 
in two hundred years an independent and compact 
national state. Its sovereign powers will no longer be 
impaired by privileges enjoyed by foreigners. No 
foreign troops will remain on her soil and her indepen¬ 
dence is complete. The Turks recover Constantinople, 
Adrianople and Thrace. Islam owes this highly 
satisfactory settlement to the great and heroic Turkish 
sacrifices and Turkish courage and fortitude, but also to 
the good win and sincere pacific desires of the masses in 
Great Britain and France and Italy. Also we owe 
a great debt of gratitude to H. E. the Viceroy (Lord 
Reading) and the Government of India for their constant 
support. This peace signifies that past quarrels are 
finished and forgotten. It means that the Turkish 
national State which is now free should be able to make 
lasting friendship on equal terms with Europe and 
America. To Indian Muslims I wish to say that, in my 
belief, Turkish statesmen sincerely desire friendship with 
England and I feel sure they will welcome the extension 
of commerce and trade with England. I also appeal to 
my friends in India to do nothing that may mar the new 
relations or embitter the restored friendship between 
England and Turkey. Instead of displaying activity 
that is out of date and which can do no good to Turkey, 
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Indian Muslims should help Turkey to recover her pros¬ 
perity. Indian Muslims should be informed that the 
treaty has the support of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s 
advisers and that the best advice I can give my Indian 
Muslim brethren is to do the utmost to help this national 
Muslim State in her hour of need. This can best be 
done by taking practical steps. Turkey has suffered 
terrible losses and her people require direct aid. We 
should send from India special missions to restore 
sanitation, combat disease, restore health, encourage 
children’s welfare, and promote social well-being. It is 
to the youth of Turkey that we must look for her sal¬ 
vation and we can only do it by helping the children. I 
have handed through Turkish delegates here one 
thousand pounds for orphans in Turkey. I recognise 
the Treaty leaves Arab people in an unsatisfactory 
position and does not bring free unity to Arabs, but I 
think the Arab problem is not hopeless. If we work 
with effort and goodwill a satisfactory solution will yet 
be found. Friends of Arabia are numerous in Great 
Britain and I earnestly commend to Muslims this Treaty 
which gives Turkey a new place in history of which I 
am sure she will prove more than wotthy. We in India 
cannot help her by politics, but can help her by under¬ 
taking the task of recovering health, restoring peace 
and prosperity and thus enabling her to become the 
brightest jewel in the diadem of Islam.” 

This message bespeaks the Aga Khan’s love for Islam, 
his admiration for Turkish courage and his hope for an 
independent powerful Turkey which has by now been 
fully realised. 

In a remarkable article contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review for October 1923, he urged on European readers 
the need for more cordial relations and better under¬ 
standing as between Muslim countries and Western 
Powers. He pointed out that the persistent aspirations 
of the modern world of Islam are toward the upbuilding 
of independent national states, not dangerous to other 
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peoples from a military or naval point of view, but free 
from foreign tutelage, and working toward the cultural 
and intellectual improvement necessary to bring Islam 
into line with the great progressive countries of the world 
of to-day. 

The leaders of serious thought in Turkey or in 
Persia, in Afghanistan or in Egypt, he declared are not, 
aspiring to curtail, under the banner and ideal of pan- 
Islamism, the independence or individuality of any 
non-Muslim state. They seek only to develop their 
own independence and individuality to the utmost along 
national and state lines. It is impossible to appreciate or 
even to understand their policies unless one realises this. 

The Aga Khan has always been a staunch champion 
of the independence of the Arabs. He has been a 
consistent and valiant supporter of the rights of Arabia. 
In strongly urging their claims he wrote not long ago :— 

“ If the statesmen of Europe, and especially the guides and 
teachers of the British Empire, recognize their own permanent 
interests, they will encourage to the utmost this wholesome and 
desirable Islamic movement. They will give their moral support 
to the upbuilding of a truly independent Turkey, Persia, Egypt 
and Afghanistan, each working out its own national salvation by 
peaceful and cultural methods and improving not only its own 
civilisation, but ultimately that of the world in general by contri¬ 
buting to the common stock those virtues which have been 
associated through the centuries with Islamic culture. 

“ The one great cloud in this horizon is the case of Arabia and 
other portions of the former Turkish Empire. The Arab race is 
divided into minor sovereignties and principalities. The history 
of Arabia for at least five hundred years and even during the 
Turkish occupation of the main centres demonstrates the enormous 
influence in Arabian life of tribal pride and polity. It is in these 
regions of our survey of Islamic States that we find those vague 
and uncertain conditions, those inner divisions, and those possi¬ 
bilities of sudden upheavals that encourage European domination 
and European occupation. On the other hand, we must bear in 
mind this important factor in the problem: that the Arabs have 
never forgotten their racial unity, nor lost their active desire to 
achieve it politically. 

“In my humble judgment the right solution of the Arab 
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question will call for a greater application of statesmanship and 
breadth of outlook from the leaders of Great Britain and France 
than is required for any other international problem of the East. 
In spite of passing and temporary difficulties, the public opinion 
of Western Europe, and especially of England, should insist on 
working for a real and free Arabia, a federation of small States 
with Mecca or Medina as its cultural centre, and including Syria 
and Palestine. Thereby a great act of international justice would 
be achieved, and a dangerous focus of infection and trouble in 
the East would be transformed into another healthy and thriving 
Muslim State, to take its place by the side of the four others—not, 
indeed, as an ally of any one of them, but as a member of the 
League of Nations. 

“ Will the man-in-the-street, who insisted a year ago on justice 
and fair dealing with Turkey, insist before it is too late that the 
Arabs, who rendered such immense service to the cause of the 
Allies throughout the war, should also attain the national in¬ 
dependence, free from intervention and control, which Turkey and 
Afghanistan have secured ? In this case, of course, a quality will 
be needed for which the French have an excellent expression— 
doigtL That quality is rare, but it is not beyond the best states¬ 
manship of Great Britain. 

“ It must be recognised that there can be no dominant Central 
Power in the Arab countries, and that dynasties, and in fact thrones 
and constitutions, will have to be of an elastic nature. For though 
the Arabs, unlike the Turks and the Afghans, are of one race and 
religion, they are rooted deeply in local and tribal patriotism. 
Arabian history has shewn that as far as forms of Government and 
the personality of rulers are concerned, the Arabs are inclined to 
be fickle and changeable. But these difficulties should not be 
insoluble, at any rate if Western Powers are not continually in¬ 
tervening to impose their will in these matters. 

“ If the public opinion of England insisted that its governing 
classes should seek to bring about, by whatever means at their 
disposal, a truly free Arabia from the frontiers of Turkey to the 
Indian Ocean, and from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, I 
am convinced that agents could be found in Great Britain with 
such intimate knowledge of the conditions in the countries con¬ 
cerned as to render possible the discharge of this difficult task. 
Such a solution of the Arab question would, once for all, remove 
all likelihood of friction in the Near East between Great Britain 
and France on the one side, and on the other between the British 
people and the five independent Muslim nations, as also between 
them and their Muslim fellow-subjects and fellow-citizens of the 
British Empire.” 
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In a remarkable article contributed to the Edinburgh 
Keview for October 1923, he urged on European readers 
the need for more cordial relations and better under¬ 
standing as between Muslim countries and Western 
Powers. 

The Aga Khan’s firm stand for the rights and in¬ 
dependence of the Islamic States has been responsible to 
a great extent for the amelioration of the conditions in 
those States. 



Chapter Twelve 

NOBEL PRIZE FOR PEACE 

Indian Legislature’s Resolution 

TN view of the Aga Khan’s strenuous and persistent 
efforts to prevent a second war with Turkey, the 
feeling was widespread in India that they should be 
adequately rewarded. A resolution was therefore moved 
in the Council of State on February 5, 1924, and 
unanimously adopted requesting the Government of 
India “ to convey to the Norwegian Parliament the view 
of this House that His Highness Sir Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, Aga Khan, G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., LL.D., is a fit 
and proper person to be awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Peace this year, in view of the strenuous, persistent 
and successful efforts that His Highness has made to 
maintain peace between Turkey and the Western Powers 
since the Armistice.” 

The resolution was remarkable, not only as a tribute 
to His Highness from the Upper House of the Indian 
Legislature but as the first instance since the Nobel 
Prize was instituted of a Legislative Chamber unani¬ 
mously recommending a candidate for the award of the 
prize. The suggestion came in the first place from some 
Norwegian and Swiss papers, which had advocated the 
right of the Aga Khan to be considered a worthy candi¬ 
date for this distinction, and, as soon as it became known 
in India, it met with enthusiastic support from Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, the late Mr. V. J. Patel and 
others including several Congressmen. No Asiatic had 
been awarded the Nobel Prize for peace, though the 
prize for literature had been awarded to one of the 
greatest of modern Indian poets, Rabindranath Tagore; 
and since it was felt that the Aga Khan had deserved it 
for services to mankind that were truly extraordinary 
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since they have averted a second war at a time when 
such an outbreak would have destroyed civilisation 
already shattered by the world war, it was no wonder 
that Parsis, Hindus and Muhammedans should unite in 
the Council of State in calling attention to his merit 
and the Government of India under Lord Reading 
supporting the same. 

The resolution was moved in the Upper House of 
the Indian Legislature by the Hon’ble Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhai, an industrial magnate of Central India and 
now the President of the Council of State. In moving 
his resolution. Sir Maneckji said that he was re-echoing 
in the Council what had been indicated in other parts 
of the world. He pointed out that the Aga Khan 
occupied a prominent place in the social and political 
life of India. He had acquired an international fame 
and reputation and his name was a household word in 
India as an eminent citi2en who had worked with 
singleness of purpose for the welfare of India generally. 
Sir Maneckji recounted the Aga Khan’s activities for 
the progress of peace since the day of Armistice, his 
successful efforts in obtaining release of British prisoners 
in Angora, and the part he had played at the Lausanne 
Conference. 

The Hon’ble Sir Zulfiquar Ali Khan testified to the 
fact that the Aga Khan had, at all critical moments in 
the history of the Muslim world come forward with his 
own personal efforts, personal influence and even his 
money to establish peace conditions and especially to 
promote good understanding between Islamic nations 
and the British Government. 

The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, an eminent leader 
of the Parsi community of Bombay, whose sudden 
death in September 1958 evoked universal regret 
in India, said that the Aga Khan had distinguished 
himself by rendering valuable service in promoting 
peace between warring nations. The Aga Khan, he 
declared was recognised as one of the greatest living 
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personages in the Muslim world. He wielded great 
influence and great power, and it was most gratifying 
that he had used that influence and that power to 
considerable advantage and for the benefit of mankind 
in bringing about a better understanding between 
the contending parties. 

The Aga Khan’s labours, continued Sir Phiroze 
it would not be wrong to say, perhaps prevented hasty 
action at the time and thereby averted what might have 
proved a conflagration between the East and the West. 
In the autumn of 1922, as the House would remember, 
Turkey drove the Greek forces from Asia and that 
victory gready agitated Western nations—so much so 
that the then Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, nearly 
drove Great Britain to the verge of a new war just when 
the entire Muslim world had awakened to the need of 
supporting Turkey at any cost. The services rendered 
at that time by His Highness and from that time right 
up to the time when the two Conferences were held in 
Lausanne, were certainly conspicuous. That the Aga 
Khan exercised a strong influence against suggestions 
for the despatch of Allied support to Greece under the 
restored King Constantine in the war with the Angora 
Government, and in bringing public opinion to bear 
in England to recognise the necessity for a complete 
readjustment of British policy in the Near Eastern 
policy, has been acknowledged on all hands. 

The exceptional significance of the resolution arose 
from the fact that while the Nobel Peace Prize had been 
given to eminent European and American workers 
in the cause of peace, it had not yet been conferred on 
an Asiatic. The opinion was held that the time was ripe 
for its award to a representative of Asia—a continent 
which contains within its borders five-ninths of the total 
population of the world, as compared with Europe’s 
quota of little more than one-fourth. 

The problem of securing and maintaining peace 
between the myriad peoples of Asia and the races of 
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the West has engaged the earnest attention of historians 
and thinkers for generations. Since the defeat of Tsarist 
Russia by Japan early in the century one prophet after 
another has drawn sombre pictures of the Yellow Peril, 
and of the possibilities of the subjugation of Western 
lands by Asiatic irruptions. However fanciful these 
dreams may seem, it is undeniable that this century has 
witnessed a remarkable quickening of both Asiatic 
nationhood and Asiatic solidarity in facing the traditional 
dominance of the white races. In Europe there is a 
new realisation of the potentialities of the overwhelming 
manpower of Asia, now reinforced incalculably by the 
rapid absorption of Western ideas, and the use 
of the material instruments forged by the science and 
enterprise of Western peoples. Current literature and 
discussion show that these have led to a remarkable 
change of outlook towards Asia by European thinkers 
and statesmen. A new attitude of mind has been 
found essential to the peace of the world, and has been 
particularly marked in the case of the Great Powers 
with large commitments in the East. 

The process of a new orientation has still to be 
completed, and in this day of transition immense service 
is rendered to mankind by efforts to promote mutual 
understanding and good-will between the West and the 
East. It may be said without hesitation that no Asiatic 
has equalled His Highness the Aga Khan in efforts, 
both general and specific, to secure this end. He has 
pursued it with unwavering consistency through a 
public career now extending over forty years. 

The dominating influence of His Highness on his 
widely scattered followers has always been exerted in 
the cause of peace, or in time of war, as the best road 
to peace, of loyalty to the Empire to which the great 
majority belong. He also has the great importance 
attaching to the position of the foremost Indian 
Muslim of our day. 

There are potentates of influence in Eastern lands who 
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lack the knowledge and experience to relate the problems 
with which they have to deal to European standards 
and conditions. Happily, the unique influence of the 
Aga Khan is broad based. By culture and by frequent 
residence in Europe, he is quite as much at home in the 
West as in the East, and his intimate knowledge of 
European affairs and European public men is not 
approached by any contemporary Indian, whether 
Prince, publicist or politician. As the Spectator once 
wrote “The Aga Khan possesses the immense advantage 
of being a thorough man of the world in the Western 
sense as well as possessing a profound knowledge of the 
East.” What he has done in private intercourse with 
leading statesman of Europe to assist in strengthening 
and confirming a new and better angle of vision between 
Europe and Asia has been of incalculable value. 



Chapter Thirteen 

LEADER AND GUIDE OF THE MUSLIMS 


^OKHALE and Ranade, Dadabhoy Naoroji and 
Phirozeshah Mehta, Budroodin Tyabjee, Telang 
and Bannerjee, were all great personalities and Indian 
leaders of their day. One wonders, if they still lived, 
where they would be in the political conditions of 
to-day—in the lead or on the back benches ? And 
really if you think of it, that question is not so easily 
answered. In the case of the Aga Khan the staggering 
political changes of the past three decades have left him 
precisely where he was before they had begun; he 
remains, as he was, undisputed leader of his people, 
respected alike by the Indians and the British, a man 
whose opinion counts wherever and to whomsoever 
it is uttered. A born leader of men, he is not merely 
abreast but invariably ahead of the times in which he 
lives and he works hard and constantly to keep himself 
in touch with men and affairs in a world where 
everything is in a state of flux all the time and 
nothing seems to be settled. Nearly a generation ago, 
the Muslim community paid him the unusual tribute of 
publicly appointing him its leader. His attainments in 
the political, economical and social sphere, his activities 
in India and the widespread influence and esteem he 
commands all over the world have helped him to the 
position of a great Indian leader and enabled him to hold 
it. Innumerable addresses presented to him by his 
own as well as other communities continually emphasise 
the remarkable supremacy unanimously accorded to him 
wherever he is, but in the most special degree, of course, 
among his own people. 

The Anjuman-i-Islam Hall, Bombay, on January lo, 
1910, was the scene of an enthusiastic and influential 
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Muslim gathering in honour of the Aga Khan, who was 
presented with a complimentary address from both the 
Shiah and the Sunni sects in appreciation of his 
services in the cause of the country in connection with 
the Morley-Minto Reforms. The address in the name 
of both the sects referred to His Highness as their 
leader, a testimony of influence that is remarkable 
enough to warrant more than passing notice. The 
late Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart., read the address, in 
which it was stated among other things that by his 
learning and courtesy and the deep and unfailing interest 
he had always taken in the welfare of the community he 
had endeared himself to every Muslim heart in India 
and they were proud to own and acknowledge him 
their leader. 

The address then referred to his single-hearted 
devotion to the cause of Muslim progress, social and 
political, and claimed that his efforts had met with such 
success as to justify the hope that the future of the 
Muslims of India had been secured. Recalling his 
various services the address pointed out that in getting 
the principle accepted by the Government of India that 
the position and status of the Muslims should be 
estimated, not merely on their numerical strength, but 
with due regard to the political importance of the 
community and the services it had rendered to the 
Empire, His Highness had rendered lasting and truly 
inestimable service to the entire Muslim community of 
India. The address continued :— 

“ Nor have you worked only for the advancement of the 
Muslim community but also for the improvement of the condition 
of the Indians in general. When the first public meeting of 
protest of the citizens of Bombay against the great hardships and 
sufferings of the Indians in South Africa was organised, it was 
to Your Highness that the eyes of everyone turned as the fittest 
person to preside at such a meeting. Your Highness did preside 
at the meeting and you have since continued to take the keenest 
interest in the struggle of the Indians against the unjust rules and 
laws that unfortunately obtain in South Africa. ” 
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“ Your munificence and liberality in the cause of Muslim educa¬ 
tion have justly won for Your Highness the love and esteem of 
every true Muslim. Our Prophet of blessed memory prided 
himself on being the ‘‘ city of knowledge ” and called his son-in- 
law Ali “ its gate,” “ Acquire knowledge,” said he, “ for 
whoso acquireth it in the way of the Lord performeth an act of 
charity.” We need scarcely refer further to the many exhortations 
to acquire knowledge which our Prophet had made to his followers. 
Your Highness has inherited that love of knowledge and its 
encouragement which has characterised Your Highness’s life from 
its very childhood. We acknowledge with thankfulness and 
gratitude your munificent donations and grants to this institution 
and to the great Muslim institution of India, the Aligarh College.” 

His Highness in reply delivered a thoughtful speech. 
He began by saying he was very proud, indeed, that the 
Muslims of India should so magnificently appreciate 
the humble services that he had found it possible to 
render to them. What he had done however, was no 
more than his duty. His Highness added :— 

“ As you know, it was a hard and difficult constitutional struggle 
and your representatives had no light task to perform in overcoming 
prejudices and preconceived notions in some quarters, but I am 
glad to say that the justice of our cause has prevailed, thanks to the 
high statesmanship of our rulers and their innate sense of fairplay 
and to the very powerful support of English and Anglo-Indian 
journals of exceptional weight, especially of The Times and 
other leading organs of public opinion. Among our staunch 
advocates were men of great talents and patriotism, with high 
notions of justice.” 

“You have been kind enough to refer to me as the leader of the 
Muslims. It is the greatest honour that any individual can aspire 
to and that a community can confer, but the mighty responsibility 
upon any Muslim leader cannot be ignored or lightly treated. Any 
man in the world can well be proud of being termed a leader of the 
Muslims, who have made fascinating and romantic history in many 
countries. But now, what are the duties of a leader ? True 
leadership consists in thinking out a practicable programme of 
constructive policy consistant with principles of truth and harmony, 
worthy of the past traditions, and the historical and political 
situation in the Empire of which Indian Muslims form such an 
important part, and in steering them on the right path by persuasion 
and advice. A leader’s function is to restrain any dangerous 
extremism and to enlighten the people as to what the good of the 
country requires and to instil in the minds of the public the influence 
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and feelings of humanity and brotherhood. But to construe any 
such policy for the Muslims of India involves an immense difficulty. 
The political task of a patriot in European countries like England, 
German/ and France, with their comparatively united peoples 
and their healthy and more or less simple past is comparatively 
easy. Whether he be a Socialist, an Imperialist or a Conser¬ 
vative, a patriot in European countries can concentrate and 
focus his energies and thoughts and follow certain well-defined 
principles of policy clearly marked out by the interests of his 
people according to the lights of his party. But it is not so in 
India, where the historical past traditions and differences in religion 
and social customs make the task peculiarly difficult. It is difficult 
for any Indian patriot to lay the line clearly but it is more so for a 
Muslim leader, owing to a combination of superficially and 
apparently conflicting ideals and interests. The task of an Indian 
Muslim patriot who takes upon himself the thinking out of a 
policy that is best for his people is peculiarly difficult, for he has 
to think of seventy to eighty millions of people with internal 
differences of race, language and colour, and with peculiar 
institutions in a country which has passed through various 
vicissitudes and in the midst of a vast Hindu population upon 
whose welfare the future of Indian Muslims depends. 

“ Then there is another fact, which makes the MusHm position 
more complicated. For all time to come Muslim interest is bound 
up with the progress of the sister communities and it is our duty 
and privilege to continue on the most cordial and fraternal terms 
with the vast Hindu population and also with so many other 
small minorities, each sub-divided into castes and creeds, yet 
the welfare of every one depending upon the welfare of its neigh¬ 
bours. Again sentiment and love would always attach the Muslims 
of India to the welfare of their co-religionists outside India, whether 
they are independent or self-governing communities like those 
in Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and Morocco, or whether they are 
subjects of non-Muslim sovereigns as in China, Russia or France. 
All these duties, interests and sentiments must have a legitimate 
place in the ideal life and in the moral and intellectual outlook of 
Muslims. This presents a formidable difficulty. 

“ Now to co-ordinate all these interests and to harmonise con¬ 
flicting elements and to reduce some of those sentiments to their 
legitimate places and to concentrate more and more on the funda¬ 
mental duties and interests without interfering in the legitimate 
sphere of the secondary ones is not an easy matter. And first 
of all you have to find a practical line of action that will legitimately 
help forward each one of those ideals. Such are the inevitable 
difficulties and complications that face anyone who pretends even 
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for a moment to lead the Muslims of India. Of course on this 
occasion I cannot say much about the practical and constructive 
policy that may meet all the requirements of the Muslims. 

“ The duty, sentiments, honour and interest of the people we 
represent should be all focussed and a course should be determined 
—one that will satisfy each legitimate aspiration while preventing 
any from overlapping into another sphere. That course should 
be laid down with mature consideration, deep thought and consulta¬ 
tions with eminent Muslims and non-Muslim English and Indian 
compatriots of the Muslims. Fortunately, there is one object 
in front of us to which we can give whole-hearted devotion, being 
perfectly sure that whatever happens the result of that object will 
do credit and give satisfaction to all concerned. 

“ That one object is the improvement of education. The Mus¬ 
lims should enlarge the sphere of education where it exists already 
and must create it where it is absent. Scientific and technical 
education in all its various branches such as commercial, industrial 
and agricultural instruction must be the main practical objects 
of our energy and ambitions. At the same time the literary side 
so beautifully known as the Humanities should not be neglected 
and our interests as well as sentiments make it necessary that a 
knowledge, not only of English, Arabic and Persian, but also of 
Sanskrit literature should exist amongst us so that we may come 
in contact with the sources of Hindu civilisation and the roots 
of Hindu society. 

“ I am glad you have quoted with approval and reverence the 
example of our beloved Prophet for giving encouragement to 
learning and science. He encouraged his followers especially 
recommending them to go to various centres of learning in Rome 
and China that they might get knowledge and learn to respect the 
conventions of foreign thought and society. 

“ The great need of the country is development of its resources 
amongst which I give the first place to the development of its 
intelligence by education. But it is impossible that the country 
should develop if we live in a state of endemic anarchy that destroys 
the confidence between the rulers and the ruled and which eventually 
recoils on Society at large. We must not forget that for the first 
time in the history of India the rulers have made endeavours to share 
with the people the responsibility of Government. The Govern¬ 
ment is quite competent to deal with disorders and physical anarchy. 
It is true the whole of India has protested against the senseless 
crimes that have recently made a big blot on the fair name of India. 
But protests and repression are ineffectual and unavailing so long 
as Society as a whole does not stir itself and take active and vigorous 
measures to restore healthy conditions and root out the anarchical 
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spirit on its intellectual side. What we want is not protests after 
the foul deed is done; but we must go deeper and think 
out a policy to prevent the state of mind that produces evil-doers. 
We should send out earnest missionaries to preach sanity, to bring 
misguided zealots to see, through reason and righteousness, the 
sacred nature of the ties that unite Indian Society and the Govern¬ 
ment. We must consider ourselves as members of a common 
brotherhood and we must exert ourselves to prevent the violation 
of laws of society and humanity in the spirit of the words of the 
Persian poet Sa’adi: Bani Adam A^ai Yakhi Garand, 

“ One immediate and sacred duty rests upon us all and that is 
that this institution must be made a permanent living force in the 
Muslim life of this beautiful city and worthy of the renowned 
race to which we belong. We must equip it with the latest 
machinery of education. We should remember that the rights we 
have obtained are not an end in themselves but are a means to an 
end in new and economical conditions of the people. Now that 
we have won certain forms of rights, our objects should be to make 
good use of the forms with moderation and wisdom and sincerity 
and to strive to turn out energy to improve the condition of the 
people and to advance the progress of the country.’* 

His Highness concluded by saying that he would 
cherish the most pleasant recollections of that day and he 
assured them that if ever he was called upon to serve the 
interests of the community or to further its material 
prosperity, he would not be found wanting and would 
consider it a happy privilege to serve them to the best 
of his power. 

His Highness has more than fulfilled the obligation 
assumed by him and to-day the Muslims have come into 
their own through his unceasing exertions to advance 
their political progress and material prosperity. 

Indefatigable and enthusiastic champion of Islam 
though he is, nevertheless he is a hater of communalism 
and sectarian prejudices and has always set his face 
against such influences and advised the Muslims against 
harbouring desires for a monopoly of political power in 
India. At the historic Muslim gathering over which he 
presided in Delhi in December 1902, he said :— 

“ In Muslim society we too often hear futile laments over the 
loss of political power, but we must remember that in the modern 
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world a monopoly of political power such as Muslims once had in 
India is neither possible, not even desirable. Now that general 
liberty is given to all, the monopoly, or even the desire for a mono¬ 
poly of political power is both immoral and of no benefit. The 
just man does not even wish to possess privileges to the necessary 
exclusion of others and on the other hand a desire for industrial 
and financial pre-eminence is perfectly legitimate, because it is 
obtained by that full competition of the energies of individuals 
without which rapid progress is, perhaps impossible.” 

The Aga Khan has always deplored the neglect by 
Muslims of the rich and important fields of industry 
and commerce, holding that if they had developed 
properly their opportunities they might have acquired 
both power and prosperity and thus stimulated in the 
most effective manner progress among themselves. 
This has been his main advice to the community and his 
own pet ambition for its welfare and development from 
the very earliest days of his leadership. 



Chapter Fourteen 

KING GEORGE V AT ALIGARH—RENAISSANCE 
OF INDIAN MUSLIMS—SPIRITUAL 
UNITY OF ISLAM 

“ Most of the ills of India can be ascribed to the general 
want of knowledge.”—H. H. the Aga Khan in India in Transition. 

TN the history of India during the present century 
there has been scarcely any development so 
important as the awakening of the Muslim community to 
the need of protecting and advancing its own interests. 
The Aga Khan’s influence and the measures initiated by 
him have been largely responsible for the political growth 
of Muslim India. Since the downfall of the Moghul 
Empire, the Muslims had held back from the study of 
English and refrained from taking part in politics and 
had, therefore, not fitted themselves for public life and 
office. In the early years of the twentieth century that 
attitude was changed and when in the latter part of 1906 
it became known that organic changes were contem¬ 
plated, the Muslim deputation led by the Aga Khan 
asked the Viceroy Lord Minto to press for adequate 
representation for the community both on local bodies 
and on the legislative councils. 

The Morley-Minto reforms, which were first dis¬ 
cussed in 1906 and were embodied in the Indian Councils 
Act of 1907, afforded an opportunity for adopting the 
principle of separate representation. This principle, 
however, was not accepted without considerable 
opposition and it may confidently be said that ultimate 
success would not have been achieved if the Aga Khan 
and his community—including such famous men as 
Nawab Syed Hussain Bilgrami and Nawab Moisin-ul- 

Mujjf—had not pursued their claim with uauml 
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persistence. It must be acknowledged that were it not 
for the encouragement received by the Muslims on 
account of separate and communal representation, their 
progress would have been negligent. In politics, as 
they were situated, they would, unless safeguarded, 
have stood little chance of progress as compared with 
the more adaptable members of other communities. 

Lord Minto’s sympathetic assurance that the political 
rights and interests of the community would be duly 
safeguarded in any change in administration that might 
take place gave great satisfaction in every Muslim centre. 
It was in fact the first official acknowledgment of the 
Muslim right to political advancement. A deputation 
led by the Aga Khan had been successful in obtaining 
recognition of a great political principle; as such it marked 
a turning point in the modern political history of Indian 
Muslims. In the Bombay Presidency the community 
over which the Aga Khan presided with such distinction 
possessed such eminent leaders as Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
who, like his revered leader, valiantly pressed Muslim 
claims. Having thus awakened political consciousness, 
it was natural for the Muslims to wish to form some kind 
of effective organisation to awaken their co-religionists 
and protect their communal rights; in 1906 the 
AU-India Muslim League came into existence, mainly 
due to the influence of the Aga Khan. It has 
played a most important part in Muslim awakening. 
A few years later at the inauguration of the 1910 session 
of the League the Aga Khan claimed legitimate pride 
for his political child. 

One of the ideals to which he looked forward was 
that of an united people of one nationality among whom 
religious differences, then so acute, would have minor 
significance as they have in the social and ■political life 

of, for instance, the United States as between Christians 


o/Mu5lim political poverty lay 
backwardness, to attack the latter was to ameliorate 
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former. No one appreciated this fact more than the 
Aga Khan and education in consequence became to 
him the most important part of his mission. 

The subject has been consistently in his thoughts 
and by precept and practice he has endeavoured to rouse 
not only his co-religionists, but the whole of India to 
the need of a better and a more widely diffused standard 
of education than had yet been attempted in the country. 
His ideals have been expressed in many of his speeches 
and writings over a period covering more than thirty- 
five years, and, though he is fortunate in having lived 
to see some of them, which were once regarded as 
revolutionary, accepted almost as commonplaces, he 
has not ceased to urge them upon his country. 

Looking back to 1902, when the Aga Khan made his 
debut as an educational reformer, is, for one who 
knows the modern history of India, almost like looking 
back to the dark ages. There were at that time five 
universities in India, all of the affiliating type. They 
consisted of groups of widely separated colleges, which 
continued to multiply exceedingly until, in 1915, 
the Government of India recognised the impossibility 
of continuing the system and admitted the necessity of 
creating new local teaching and residential universities. 
Long before the Government took that step, the Aga 
Khan and other influential leaders of opinion had stressed 
the need for reform. To the Aga Khan the advance 
seemed to be most imperative, especially for the Muslim 
community. In the nineteenth century they had made 
little progress and the reproach could with justice be 
made against them at the beginning of this century. 
No observer can have been more conscious of the fact 
than the Aga Khan. In his youthful zeal he saw his 
people in India firmly enttencbed in indifference and 
ignorance. Their attitude, which he set himself to 
change, was due in a large measure to antipathy to 
Western culture arising partly from a belief in the all- 
sufficiency of the Sacred Writings to meet their intellectual 
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needs, and partly to a dread of incurring the scandalised 
hatred of the orthodox for what might seem sympathy 
with an alien literature. Conceit and prejudice had taken 
possession of the community after their political 
downfall and had interfered with their progress and 
enlightenment. If Muslims have now realised that 
Islam is not opposed but is propitious to human 
advancement and that science and knowledge are 
necessary conditions of fully developed human life, they 
have to thank the Aga Khan, among others, for their 
enlightenment. 

In Northern India, that great educationist. Sir Syed 
Ahmad, investigated the causes which prevented the 
Muslim community from availing themselves adequately 
of Government educational institutions, and in the 
seventies, decided upon providing means by which they 
could be reconciled to Western arts and sciences. An 
influential Committee was formed for the purpose. 
The endeavours of the Committee met with great op¬ 
position at first, for it was alleged that the effect of 
English education produced unbelief and resulted in 
the corruption of morals. But the Committee entered 
upon their labours with great tact, and owing to their 
firmness and patience, the Aligarh College came into 
existence in 1875. 

The principles upon which this institution was based 
were to some extent derived from the public schools in 
England. It was a residential college and had therefore 
the advantage of removing the students from many 
injurious influences. It was hoped that the education 
given in it might remove prejudices—so often had 
asperities arisen after the Mutiny—and substitute for 
them a rational conviction of the benefits of the British 
Government. Indirectly, it might unite the people 
and their rulers in sympathy, and so the differences which 
separated them might be gradually lessened and 
ultimately eradicated. 

His Highness has long been one of the chief 
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benefactors of the movement which thus brought the 
reformers’ dreams to reality in the abandoned canton¬ 
ment at Aligarh. When he first became associated with 
it he gave an annual grant of Rs. 6,000 and later raised 
that sum toRs. 10,000 a year. He also contributed largely 
to the funds of the College on various occasions, and 
the foundation of the Prince of Wales School of Science, 
in commemoration of His Royal Highness’s visit to 
Aligarh College was mainly due to the Aga Khan’s 
liberality and energy. It was he who invited the King- 
Emperor, George V, when he visited India as Prince of 
Wales, to go to Aligarh. The visit was not included 
in the official programme. The Aga Khan wrote direct 
to His Royal Highness, who graciously accepted the 
invitation. The route of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Quetta was specially changed to carry them 
through Aligarh. It afforded them an opportunity to 
see for themselves and appreciate thoroughly the work 
of the Muslim Anglo-Oriental College. For not to 
know that College is to be ignorant of the most 
remarkable educational movement in India and to fail 
to understand the forces moving His Majesty’s Muslim 
subjects. 

The Aga Khan’s interest in the College dates from 
the time when he was called upon to preside at an 
educational conference held at Delhi on the occasion of 
Lord Curzon’s proclamation Durbar in 1902. His 
speech was notable for its courageous advocacy of the 
abolition of the purdah. “ It was the advocacy, not of 
an Eastern leader, who had come under the influence of 
Western education and transformed to Western ideals,” 
but, as was pointed out by one writer, “ of a spiritual 
head who supported his championship of the reform by 
pointing out that it was not antagonistic to the teachings 
of the ‘ Prophet ’.” 

The Aga Khan pointed out one of the clearest ways 
by which the decay of political power of the Muslims 
might be arrested, namely by the foundation of a great 
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central Muslim university. He traced the causes of the 
intellectual and moral degeneration of Islam and showed 
that what was needed, not only for India but for Egypt, 
Persia and Turkey, was an educational centre, an 
intellectual capital, to which Muslims all over the world 
should turn for light and leading. 

“ We want,” he said, “ to create for our people an 
intellectual capital—a city that shall be a home of 
elevated ideas and high ideals, a centre from which light 
and guidance shall be diffused amongst the Muslims of 
India and out of India too and shall hold up to the 
world a noble standard of justice and virtue and purity 
of our beloved faith.” The Aga Khan saw that a crisis 
had come over the fortunes of Islam and that unless the 
Muslims paid attention to the education of the rising 
generation, the very existence of Islam would be at 
stake. He condemned the habit of spending money on 
pilgrimages or the celebration of martyrdoms, long since 
past, which only helped to keep alive those sectarian 
differences that have been one of the misfortunes of 
Islam. He pointed to the examples of the Prophet and 
Abu Bakr, and Omar and Ali to convince pious Muslims 
that the first duty of a true Muslim is to give his time to 
the service of his nation and not merely to prayer. 

The Aga Khan is not only a patron of the Aligarh 
institutions but also of the Anjuman-i-Islam school of 
Bombay and gives an annual grant of Rs.3,000 to it. 
On the occasion of the Muslim Educational Conference 
held in Bombay in 1904 under the Presidentship of that 
veteran leader Mr. Badrudin Tyebji, a judge of the 
Bombay High Court, the Aga Khan, as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, delivered the inaugural speech 
welcoming, on behalf of the Muslims of Bombay, the 
delegates who came from every part of the vast 
Empire to attend the meeting. It was a thought- 
provoking, powerful speech which was to bear fruit. 

The assembly to his mind represented all that was best 
in the Muslims of India. It expressed that awakening 
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sense of their fallen position after a glorious past; 
it expressed dissatisfaction with their present intellectual, 
mor?i and social position ; and it expressed the longing 
desire to regain the intellectual freedom which Muslims 
enjoyed during the first two centuries of their era. 
Pessimism was not the force, said the Aga Khan, that 
had drawn them there that day. Pessimism in the 
Muslim world was nothing new. It had been, unfor¬ 
tunately, the dominant impulse in such intellectual life 
as Muslims had had during the last century. Pessimism 
dominated all modern Persian, Arabic and Turkish 
poetry. What but pessimism could explain those 
feverish but constant references to Andalus, to Seville, 
to Toledo, to Cordova. The forces that had made these 
annual conferences successful, nay a necessity for the 
Muslims of the day, were other than pessimistic. 

Speaking of the blessings of the British rule, the 
Aga Khan said:— 

I think I am right in saying that one of the forces that has drawn 
us willy-nilly into assembling here is a growing hopefulness and 
spirit of optimism amongst our co-religionists in India—a sense of 
hopefulness directly and entirely due to British rule. Providence 
has given us a government that guarantees justice; intellectual 
and religious liberty ; personal freedom ; a government that gives 
a clear field and no favour, that constantly, by its acts, reminds us 
that fitness is the only test, and that for the fit there are no artificial 
obstacles. We must, if we wish to lead, concentrate all our energies 
on acquiring those arts that prove fitness under civilised conditions. 
At last we see signs of dawn. At last we see the dim light of 
dawning reason. It will be hours yet—in the life of a people 
decades are but hours—before the sunshine of knowledge penetrates 
into our homes, but still we see the signs of dawn. 

Of the importance of the Conference, His Highness 
said:— 

‘‘ Friendly critics have said that we have held many conferences, 
made many speeches, and many addresses have been delivered, 
many resolutions passed but that lesults are still wanting, and 
that still we Muslims remain behind whenever we are compared 
with other Indian nationalities on the educational test. This 
criticism expresses but half the truth. Such critics forget that 
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for us these Conferences are signs of progress. Could a Conference 
such as this have been held in Bombay 20 years ago ? I think not. 

“ A great historian has said that if St. Paul or Gautama 
Buddha visited St. Peter’s or the Chief monastery of 
Lhassa or Kandy, they would not at first realise what 
was the object of the magnificent ceremonial they would 
there behold. But if the Prophet saw Santa Sophia or 
the Musjids of Delhi to-day he would find the ceremonial 
the same as it was in his day at Mecca and Medina. 
This is true of the ceremonial. But what about the 
personnel ? How different the case is there. The 
sects, the sectarian differences, the divisions and sub¬ 
divisions that have crept even into the simple and clear 
faith of Islam—how they would pain and surprise the 
founder ? 

“ However, here for the cause of learning, for the 
cause of progress, is an assembly where, thank God, 
differences are forgotten. Here we see once more the 
unity of early Islam. Is this not progress ? Is this not 
a great step towards salvation ? It is a fortunate 
circumstance that at last we have awakened to the 
necessity of knowledge. 

“ There are some dangers ahead and I venture to 
draw your attention to some of them which we can now 
guard against. It would be the greatest of all our 
misfortunes if we now mistook instruction for education 
and the mere power of passing examinations for 
learning. It is for this reason that the thoughtful 
welcome the reform of the Universities which the 
Government of India now contemplates. It is for this 
reason that the far-sighted amongst the Muslims of 
India desire a University where the standard of learning 
shall be the highest and where with scientific 
training there shall be that moral education—that in¬ 
direct but constant reminder of the eternal difference 
between right and wrong which is the soul of education. 
It is a source of regret for many of us that in the Indian 
Univetsities tlneie is tfiit divorce betwtetv learning and 
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religion which, especially in the case of Muslims, will, I 
fear, lead to disaster. Gentlemen, most Muslims, I 
think, would most gladly welcome a Hindu University, 
at Benares ; we would gladly welcome another at Poona, 
a third in Bengal or Madras. But because there is evi¬ 
dently no desire on their part to have a sectarian 
University with a Brahminical atmosphere, it is absurd 
to deny us a University at Aligarh with affiliated colleges 
all over India. Another reason why we require a 
Central University where our individuality may not be 
lost for the sake of turning out a mechanical imitation 
of a European is this: we have a history in which noble 
and chivalrous characters abound; we have a religious 
past so full of heroic figures that direct contact and 
communion with them could not but improve and give 
our youth early in life that sense of the necessity for 
self-sacrifice, for truthfulness, and for independence of 
character without which instruction and knowledge 
are, from the national point of view, worthless. 

“ It may be said such noble characters also abound in 
the histories of Greece and of Rome ; what need for the 
study of the history of Arabs ? Yes, Englishmen and 
Frenchmen, the direct successors of Romans, they can 
and do feel that the glorious characters of Roman 
history belong to them in a very real sense. Not so 
for the Muslim youth of this country. For most of us, 
even the noblest of them remain to the end but distant 
figures without any direct attraction. Yet Muslim 
history is so full of heroic characters or men, who lived 
and moved very much as the Muslims of today in their 
home life do, that contact with them could not but 
ennoble. Muavia and Walid are as statesmen not 
eclipsed either by Cassar or Augustus; and where can 
you find in the annals of any dynasty, whether European 
or Asiatic, a more saintly sovereign than Omar Ibn 
Abdul Aziz or a more exemplary Emperor than Hisham 
Ibn Abdul Malik ? Direct contact with such great charac¬ 
ters could not but strengthen the character of our youth 
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and thus the character of our people. We may have 
crowds and battalions of graduates—^it does not follow 
that they will be self-sacrificing men who will remove 
those degenerating customs that keep us not merely 
amongst the backward, but amongst the fallen. Those 
painful and those pernicious social customs that have 
so crept, in the course of centuries, into our religious 
rites that now even Muslims who are by no means 
uninstructed, do not know the difference between such 
customs and the commandments of the founder. 
Islamism is wrongly supposed to be responsible for such 
customs. It is for this, gentlemen, that I beg of you to 
give a thought while yet there is time towards the 
methods by which you propose to educate your youth. 
It is for this that I beg of you, gentlemen, to remember 
that we are a M.A.O. educational and not an instructional 
conference. It is for this that I beg of you that the cause 
of a Central University—a University which, please 
Heaven, may rank some day with Oxford and Leipzig 
and Paris as a home of great ideas and noble ideal—a 
University where our youth may receive the highest 
instruction in the Sciences of the West, a University 
where the teaching of history and literature of the East 
may not be scamped over for a mere parrot-like know¬ 
ledge of Western thought, a University where our youth 
may also enjoy, in addition to such advantages, a Muslim 
atmosphere,—^I earnestly beg of you that the cause of 
such a University should not be forgotten in the shouts 
of the marketplace that daily rise amongst us.” 

The announcement of the intention of King George 
to visit India in 1911 gave the Aga Khan the appropriate 
occasion for an appeal for funds for expanding the 
Aligarh College into a University “ whose sons shall go 
forth throughout the length and breadth of the land to 
preach the gospel of free inquiry, of large-hearted 
toleration and of pure morality.” This was the dream 
of the late Sir Syed Ahmed and it was given to the Aga 
Khan to make that dream a reality. 
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At the Muslim Educational Conference at Nagpur in 
1910 the discussion of educational questions was domi¬ 
nated by the demand for a Muslim University. Several 
years had passed since the Aga Khan had first placed 
this project before his co-religionists. In the interval 
little had been accomplished. Realisation was brought 
appreciably nearer at the Nagpur Conference by His 
Highness’s offer of a lakh of rupees for the purpose, if 
nineteen lakhs were forthcoming from other sources. 

It was then argued by some people that a Muslim 
University was undesirable, because it would be sectarian 
and particularistic in its tendencies. No one, however, 
could charge the Aga Khan with particularism. As 
Tbe Tims of India pointed out, he was the leader of the 
Muslim community but he was above all a great Indian 
patriot. Nor was any suggestion of particularism 
detected in the speech of Mr. Yusuf Ali, (Chairman of 
the Conference.) who, in defining the scope of the 
University, said, “ It will have no tests, and freedom 
and originality of thought will be encouraged; its 
doors will not be closed to non-Muslims any more than 
are the doors of Aligarh College. It will be a Muslim 
University in the sense that it will promote the ideals 
which the Indian Muslims have evolved out of the 
educational experience of two generations.” 

In estimating the value of the Aga Khan’s services in 
founding the Muslim University, the success of which 
was due to what Lord Hardinge called his brilliant leader¬ 
ship, it is necessary to bear in mind the governing 
purpose of his work. He realised that if India was to 
be a strong self-governing Dominion in the Empire, it 
could only be achieved by the advancement of its popu¬ 
lation as a whole. It was futile to expect it to be a healthy 
self-governing unit if a powerful community with a 
historic past were, owing to its backwardness, to be 
excluded from a share in the administration. The 
advancement of Muslims in education was not an end in 
itself but a means to achieve the end. “ The 
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improvement of the moral, material and economic 
conditions of our people, by the diffusion of education 
and science, so as to develop the intelligence and 
humanity of our people in the highest sense was a 
means to secure the fusion of the two races and the 
advancement of the country as a whole.” 

Some communalists objected to a separate University 
but the fact that the Aga Khan was not animated by 
sectional feelings was shown by his insistence on the 
introduction of Sanskrit and other Oriental literature 
in the curricula in order that Muslims might better under¬ 
stand Hindu civilisation, thought and religion, and 
learn to tolerate and appreciate the beauties of the Hindu 
faith. A separate University was necessary because there 
was no other means of developing the spiritual unity of 
Islam. 

The Aga Khan’s interest in Aligarh University is ever 
growing, ever expanding with the result that the in¬ 
stitution is becoming more and more popular, fulfilling, 
a great need of the community. During his visit to 
Aligarh in January 1938, he, as pro-Chancellor, presided 
at the Convocation, when the Marquess of Lothian 
delivered the address in which he spoke about the task 
before the Universities, pointing out that Federation is 
the greatest boon that lies within India’s grasp. 

Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, Vice-Chancellor, congratu¬ 
lated the Aga Khan on his election as the President of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and referred to the 
invaluable help rendered by him in founding the Aligarh 
University, the development and extension of which 
were chiefly due to the zealous efforts of His Highness. 

Towards realization of his ideal of making Aligarh the 
greatest Islamic centre of learning in the world, the 
Aga Khan has made a magnificent contribution. His 
Highness announced at the convocation in 1958, 
donations amounting to more than four lakhs of 
rupees, contributed in amounts of a lakh by His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, His Highness the 
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Nawab of Rampur and by himself to be devoted 
towards the cost of the proposed Technological Institute 
and Agricultural and Military Colleges at Aligarh. 

Appealing for funds for this purpose the Aga Khan 
said the immediate needs of the University included the 
founding of a Technological Institute and a Military 
College. He gave an assurance that the funds collected 
would not be spent for any other purpose and that a 
committee of experts would be appointed to carry out 
the details of the scheme. The sum of Rs.4,00,000 
already subscribed was inadequate. They required at 
least Rs.20,00,000 to Rs.25,00,000 to start with. He 
suggested that Muslim rulers and other leading members 
of the community should come forward to support the 
movement. 

The foundation of the Muslim University, for which 
the Aga Khan collected nearly 30 lakhs of rupees, was a 
great piece of constructive patriotism. It will remain 
as a historical reminder of the fact that he gave continuity 
to the traditions of his ancestors as pioneers of education 
in Egypt and elsewhere—traditions associated with the 
foundation of A 1 Ahzar, which to this day is crowded 
with students from all parts of the globe. 

The spirit in which His Highness undertook the work 
was exemplified, not only by his munificence then and 
in succeeding years, but by his house-to-house collections 
in Bombay. Its object was well defined by his observa¬ 
tion that, while the university would remain true to 
Islam, it would create an atmosphere enabling the Muslim 
leaders to co-operate for the good of India with all 
others, of whatever community, who sought her progress 
on lines conserving the British connection. In his work 
of collecting funds, he received enthusiastic support 
from Muslims of Bombay including Sir Suleman 
Cassam Mitha, Sir Ruffiuddin Ahmed, the late Mr. 
Shariff Canji Devji, the late Sir Muhammed Laljee, and 
his own followers, who gave large sums of money for 
the foundation of the University. 
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The work done by the Aga Khan in founding the 
Muslim University at Aligarh has been stressed, not only 
because of its intrinsic importance and its effects on the 
Muslims of India, but because it affords a fine illustration 
of the reality of his constant insistence on the need for 
progress in education. 

The Aligarh University will remain as a living monu¬ 
ment of the Aga Khan’s educational activities in the 
interests of Islam. Without him, there would have 
been no university and no adequate means of Islamic 
culture in India, and the Aga Khan has earned the 
gratitude of the whole of Islam by his activities in 
fulfilling a great want of the Mushm nation. 

Presenting an address from the Members of the Court 
of the Aligarh University to His Highness the Aga Khan 
on February 15, 1936, the Vice-Chancellor of that 
institution emphasised in the most striking manner and 
emphatic language the status and authority of leadership 
accorded to the Aga Khan with unanimity and enthusiasm 
by the Muslims of India. This was a striking testimony, 
indeed, to the personality, genius for reconciliation of 
conflicting and even hostile interests and eminent 
sagacity of the Aga Khan. The address welcomed as a 
matter of duty His Highness not only as “ the most 
respected, the most accomplished and the most trusted 
leader of the Muslim community but also as a great 
statesman and educationist owing to whose patriotic 
efforts our alma mater has established a position among 
the universities of the world.” Continuing it ran :— 

“ So long as this University continues to function. Your 
Highness’ name will be remembered with reverence and affection 
by the Mussalmans of India. We earnestly hope that under the 
fostering care and guidance of Your Highness this institution will 
soon develop into a Cordova of the East. 

“ The ideals of this institution were defined in the address 
presented to Lord Lytton at the time he laid the foundation stone 
in the following words :— 

“To educate our countrymen to appreciate the blessings 
of British rule; to dispel those illusory traditions of the past 
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which have hindered our progress; to remove those 
prejudices which have hitherto exercised a baneful influence 
on our race; to reconcile oriental learning with Western 
literature and science; to inspire in the dreamy minds of the 
people of the East the practical energy which belongs to 
those of the West; to make the Muslims of India worthy 
and useful subjects of the British Crown ; to inspire in them 
that loyalty which springs not from servile submission to a 
foreign rule but from genuine appreciation of the blessings 
of good government/* 

and these are the ideals to which we have always adhered. 

“ We have, from the very beginning, made residential life a 
primary feature of our institution, and developed it so far as 
circumstances have permitted on lines similar to Cambridge and 
Oxford; we have always insisted on the development of sound 
judgment, good manners, common sense and self-sacrifice as 
essential elements of a well-balanced education. The students 
are taught under the supervision of their teachers, to look after 
their own affairs and to develop the t spirit de corps for which Aligarh 
has been noted. While making religious instruction an essential 
part in the training of our Muslim students, we have never been 
inspired by any narrow communalism. We have always received 
ample help and assistance from our non-Muslim friends and our 
doors have always been open to persons of all religions, classes 
and creeds. 

‘‘ The University, which we owe very much to Your Highness* 
efforts, has been functioning now for over sixteen years and it 
would be in the fitness of things if we submit for Your Highness* 
consideration some of the problems which confront us to-day. 
The financial position of the University has been a matter of 
anxiety to us all these years. Our institution, like many others, 
has gone through a period of acute financial stringency. In spite 
of economies effected by the recommendations of the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee of 1933 including cut in salaries and in spite of 
keeping the appointment of professors in abeyance in several 
departments, the budget of 1953-36 left us with a deficit of 
Rs.32,381. This we have for the present met by a drastic reduc¬ 
tion of overhead expenditure ; the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor and the Treasurer are all honorary officers, without 
any honorarium, and the Registrar is only getting an officiating 
allowance. The graded cut in the salary of the staff effecting a 
saving of about Rs.40,000 per annum was imposed for a fixed 
period, which comes to an end on March 51, 1936, and, in accord¬ 
ance with the resolutions of the Court and the Executive Council, 
accepting the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee, 
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the cut will be restored in the next budget. We hope that the 
Government of India will come to our rescue by restoring the 
cut of lo per cent, amounting to Rs. 30,000 in their grant. 

“ During the last twenty years, the social and economic 
condition of the country has greatly changed ; unemployment 
has grown owing to the increase in the number of graduates, and 
it is desired, on all hands, that our University should do its duty 
to the community, by giving to its students that training in 
technical subjects which may enable them to contribute their 
share to the industrial renaissance of the country. We urgently 
need a fully equipped Polytechnic providing instruction in various 
branches of engineering and industrial chemistry up to the degree 
stage. Next comes the necessity of providing proper training in 
Agriculture and Commerce. According to the estimates we have 
prepared, a sum of twenty-two lakhs of rupees will be required 
for the Colleges of Technology, Commerce and Agriculture. 
Besides this we require about ten lakhs of rupees for the 
construction of the Senate Hall, Library, University Offices, 
and a recurring expenditure of Rs.75,000 per annum for the 
consolidation and improvement of the present Departments. 

“ The Prince of Wales College of Science, the foundation stone 
of which was laid by our late lamented King-Emperor, has grown 
into a first rate and well-equipped institution. Its natural develop¬ 
ment points to the establishment of an equally well-equipped 
College of Technology and Applied Sciences, and it is our fervent 
hope and ambition that under Your Highness’ guidance our 
community shall have the privilege of petitioning to His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor that he may be pleased to lay the 
foundation of our proposed new Polytechnic when His Imperial 
Majesty visits this country. 

“ The self-sacrific and enthusiasm with which the community 
responded to Your Highness’ appeal for converting the M. A. O. 
College into a Muslim University will be always remembered by 
those who had the privilege of working under Your Highness’ 
command. And it is the duty of all of us to see that the hopes 
held out to our community are fulfilled and that Aligarh by 
developing Departments of Islamic Studies, side by side with 
technical, professional and cultural departments, justifies its 
existence by becoming a centre of Mushm philosophy, culture 
and religion. In addressing the Pro-Chancellor of our own 
University, it is not necessary to be formal. Your Highness 
led the movement for the Muslim University, and you alone can 
complete the task you have begun.” 

His Highness after expressing his thanks for the 
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address and the honour as well as the reception that 
had been accorded him, said in reply:— 

“ It is not without emotion that I came here to-day after so 
many years. It is now thirty-three years ago that the idea of a 
University was definitely placed at Delhi before the Muslim public 
of India in 1903. I experience, for the first time to-day, the honour 
of coming here, not as a visitor or as one of the honorary associates, 
but as the Pro-Chancellor of this University. It had not been 
my wish to occupy this office, however, not because I was in any¬ 
way lukewarm or desirous of resting after labours of the past, 
but simply because I believe that these honours should go to some 
young ruling Princes who will take greater interest and feel more 
responsibilities in our central institution. No one would have 
welcomed it more if His Highness of Rampur, Janjira, Jaora, 
Junagadh, Bahawalpur, etc., had held this office and I earnestly 
hope that it will be soon that one of these young princes will take 
it up. 

‘‘ Since we were in the midst of very trying times, it was perhaps 
felt that those who had already experience of the past must be 
called upon to share further responsibilities for the time being. 
It was in this spirit that I accepted the office for a short time. 

“ The troubles of the University are entirely due to our failure 
in our original schemes with which we started. It has been said 
and rightly said that the failure of Germany in the Great War was 
due to the refusal of the German Government to the demand of 
the Chairman. When the German Chairman asked for three 
more Army Corps and when they were refused by the German 
Government, the fate of Germany was sealed. I myself as an 
amateur student of history have put down the whole failure of 
Germany to this act of parsimony on the part of a nation faced 
with war. Our troubles here can similarly be put down to our 
failure to collect one crore. Had we started with one crore 
instead of thirty lakhs you would have shared an old man like 
myself and we should have enjoyed the pleasure of seeing young 
men taking work with higher motive. But unfortunately we have 
not been able to make up the original handicap ever since the 
inception of this University. We started under the fallacy that let 
us start with what we have, and we will get the rest later on. To 
make matters worse we lost that early enthusiasm. But in this 
matter I must be taken to task more than any one in the world for 
accepting and going forward with the idea of a University with 
the small amount of thirty lakhs, but no one could foresee such a 
calamity as the Great War. The financial misery that was brought 
about by the results of the war fell not only on the Muslims but 
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on the whole world. Indirectly we are paying for that by the 
failure of the business of the merchant princes. Towns like 
Bombay, Karachi, etc., were very much touched by the financial 
crisis. These difficulties could not have been foreseen in 1910 
and 1911. 

“ But to-day the problem before us is that either we must get 
this additional thirty or forty lakhs to make the crore complete 
or we must reduce our ambition that the University should be a 
centre of light and leading in India. But I am certain that no 
Muslim will accept the latter alternative. This latter alternative 
is one that we have not even right to consider. Under the high 
patronage of His Exalted Highness, our Chancellor, and with the 
guidance of our late Chancellor, His Highness of Bhopal, and 
with the help and assistance of ruling Princes, nobles, gentry, 
merchant, princes and other classes of India, we should complete 
the work we began with the visit of His late Imperial Majesty the 
King-Emperor George V in 19ii, with the coming visit of His 
Imperial Majesty the King Emperor Edward VIII, his son and 
successor. There are immense possibilities before us. There is 
the work of Technology, and improvement in special branches. 
There must also come in existence the Department of Agriculture, 
as many of our boys come from the land owning classes. In this 
agricultural country, the future welfare of the people is necessarily 
bound up with the land. For these reasons these branches must 
be strengthened and brought up to full strength, just as it is 
necessary in the outside world to'work up the full resources in 
the field of economic regeneration. There the study of these 
resources must become an integral part of the education in future, 
but here in this country agricultural study must become a necessary 
part of education. I will not lay much stress on Islamic studies 
and culture, because I feel that they must be the very air we 
breathe from the atmosphere of the University, and it will influence 
alike those who come in for arts as well as those who come for 
technology, the study of which must in future be the main object 
of our education. 

“ It was interesting to hear our Vice-Chancellor referring to 
the memorable words in which the objects and ideals of this 
University were put forward some sixty years ago. The net 
result of the seeds which were sown at that time is to be seen 
in the full tree that now stands out in this world for future 
generations. These are the problems that can best be thought 
of in one great centre where the seeds of the future grow, and 
where people co-operate and understand each other. 

“ One of the difficulties with which you will be faced will be 
the growing idea that Islam in India will need provincial 
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organisation rather than centralisation. With the development of 
education, the idea centered at one place fifty years ago is now 
spread to the Punjab, Bombay, Madras and Bengal. But, 
gentlemen, the two ideas are complementary and not contra¬ 
dictory. This University must be cherished by the whole of 
India as their common trust, their jewel and their child. From 
Madras to Peshawar we must remember that this University 
occupies the same position in matters of culture and educational 
ideals as Delhi does in matters of politics. We have in our 
University at Aligarh the centre from which radiate throughout 
India Islamic ideals and principles which had been dormant for 
long in the middle ages of India. It is now a period of renaissance 
and awakening. What the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era was to Europe the thirteenth century of Higra has been for 
Islam. Gentlemen, we are now backward by five hundred years, 
and with one giant stride we should come forward to overcome this 
deficiency. It is this giant stride that this University needs. Let 
us now all rise to the occasion and make up the deficiency of five 
hundred years. This is not an impossible task ; Japan and Russia 
have already done it. As to the methods, let us fully realise that 
it is never haste, never waste. Hurried movements which lead to 
immediate failure must at all events, be avoided. We must not 
take one step further till we have fully realised that we are in a 
position to achieve success within a short time. We should start 
the work with thoroughness and with the ideals of 1910 and 1911. 
I hope and believe that within the next few hours we shall be able 
to find ways and means by which great efforts may be made for 
the collection of necessary funds.” 

The Aga Khan on whom the honorary degree of 
LL.D. was conferred by the University of Cambridge 
at the commencement of the century, retains his ardour 
and enthusiasm for Muslim renaissance through Aligarh, 
and it is a happy augury for the future that His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, the rulers of Bhopal, Rampur, 
Bhawalpur, and other Muslim states are taking deep 
interest in the Aligarh University. 



Chapter fifteen 

INDIAN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
The Aga Khan’s Plans 

^HE Aga Khan’s activities in the sphere of education 
in India have embraced not only the Muslims 
but all classes and communities. As an Indian, he 
naturally desires the growth of a healthy and enlightened 
nation in India and to that end he realises to the full the 
necessity for uplifting by every possible means and in 
all possible directions the Indians masses. In his 
surveys of educational problems made in the press and 
on the platform from time to time, he has never ceased 
to deplore the failure of the Indian educational system 
as a means of developing character and has made various 
suggestions for the reorganisation and improvement of 
education, with particular reference to the masses and 
their needs. In his book “India in Transition” the 
Aga Khan unfolded his plans for the education of 
India in some detail. Emphasising that moral and 
intellectual growth had fallen far behind the material 
gifts brought to India by British rule, he pointed out that 
no social duty is more urgent than that of effective 
educational diffusion. This is a theme that he has 
often stressed. In the Imperial Legislature for 1903, 
for example, he enlarged upon the need for primary 
education in particular. The familiar charge that the 
English-educated classes in India have been slow to 
recognise the educational needs of the masses cannot 
be brought against him. He returned to the charge 
in his book published in 1918, with a clear conscience, 
and elaborated with able advocacy the case for kinder¬ 
garten and primary instruction, compulsory for both 
sexes. Rewrote;— 

“ There is no running away from this need for educational 
diffusion, since it is a question of life and death for India. No 
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compromise as to providing this essential groundwork of national 
development can be tolerated. I am well aware that the problem 
is largely of finance ; but care must be taken not to allow an undue 
proportion of the funds made available to be swallowed up in 
bricks and mortar. Indian opinion is strong in the view that, 
having regard to the urgency of the need for educational diffusion, 
we must not, in these early stages, allow the construction of school 
houses to delay the more vital work of teaching.” 

“ It may be argued,” said the Aga Khan, ‘‘ that with all this 
the problem of commercial and industrial expansion will remain 
not only unsolved, but almost untouched. My reply is that if, 
by the diffusion of elementary education, the standard of ideas of the 
average ryot is raised, and he is brought to understand the rudiments 
of business, he will be placed on a higher platform than he has 
ever before occupied. The truism that the luxuries of one genera¬ 
tion are the necessities of the next simply means that the standard 
of life and its requirements are continually rising. The rise is 
most rapid where education is good and thorough. We may 
expect, therefore, that there will flow from the education of the 
Indian the same class of benefits as flow from that of the European. 
There may be considerable difference in the intensity of the two 
streams ; but the main result of educating the Indian will be the 
increasing demand he will make upon Indian commerce, and the 
stimulation of industry such an increased demand will bring.” 

He went on to discuss secondary and higher educat¬ 
ion and, in view of the part he played in bringing the 
Aligarh University into being, it is of particular interest 
to note his views on the old system of affiliating 
universities, to which reference has been made in the 
last chapter. He wrote :— 

“ In the realm of higher education, the system initiated sixty 
years ago and only now being modified by new foundations, of 
setting up a very few central examining universities, affiliating 
colleges over immense areas, has proved unwieldy and mechanical. 
It is unknown in other parts of the world, and is too soulless to be a 
living, energising method of building up the intellectual and moral 
life of the nation. Since these great universities have grown with 
the modern history of India, I do not favour their abolition. They 
should remain and be given a reasonable extent of federal jurisdic¬ 
tion and power. But, side by side with them, we need not one 
or two merely but thirty or forty residential teaching universities, 
as well as the Continental type of lecturing and free universities. 
We must have no rigid, iron system of universal application.” 
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Equally important in the history of educational 
controversy in India was the Aga Khan’s pronounce¬ 
ment about what is generally c^led the battle of the 
vernaculars. Few academic controversies have been 
more dreary and more unprofitable, but few have been 
waged with greater acrimony and persistence. The 
Aga Khan thought that the dispute had passed to India 
from what Mr. Lloyd George called the ramshackle 
empires of Europe and he brought to play on it a 
welcome blast of commonsense. Let all the main Indian 
languages, he argued, and their literary potentialities 
receive the fullest encouragement, with universities 
devoted to them when possible. But he recognised 
that, except in the case of the Osmania University in 
Hyderabad, founded by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Government, it was not practicable to set up 
universities with any other language than English as the 
medium of instruction. 

The Aga Khan relates how he and Mr. Gokhale 
once “ spent an afternoon in calling up from the depths 
of Valhalla great men of every mind, distinguished for 
the beneficence of their individual contribution to 
human amelioration and progress, and tried to imagine 
how and to what extent they could have served India in 
our generation.” 

When the long review was over, Gokhale said “Well 
it’s Ling that India wants most,” and the Aga Khan 
goes on to appraise the improvements in health brought 
about by Ling in Scandinavia: 

“ Had India been granted a national Ling,” wrote the Aga Khan, 
“ the immense importance of physical activity in fresh air would 
have been known to all classes. This has still to be understood 
and appreciated. It is no exaggeration to say that, except for a 
few of our younger princes who derive full benefit from riding 
and polo, the school-going upper and middle class population is 
much underworked physically. One of the greatest regrets of 
my life is that during those all-important years, fourteen to twenty- 
one, there was no Swedish teacher in Bombay to make me go 
through half an hour of scientific gymnastics each day. Had 
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such a facility been within my reach, how indefinitely greater 
would have been my capacity for public service I The occasional 
cricket, football or hockey played by a small minority of students 
can never replace as a national means of physical welfare the daily 
and regular practice of a system such as Ling’s, designed to make 
every muscle and nerve of the human body fit for its proper 
function. 

Every great national advance, however beneficial brings with 
it some drawback or disadvantage. Thus the promotion of educa¬ 
tion on Western standards imposes a school life which is not 
natural and native to the soil. One disadvantageous result is 
that such excellent national pastimes as wrestling and the use of 
clubs (to which India has given her name) have tended to die out, 
or become a mere means of livelihood or of pri2e exhibitions on the 
part of a few professional strong men. But such drawbacks can 
be provided against. Educational diffusion in India should be 
accompanied by general physical drill, under the instruction of 
teachers trained on scientific principles derived from the original 
discoveries of Ling. Girls as well as boys must be subjected to 
suitable drill, for otherwise we shall be building on foundations 
of sand. With the love of free air instilled in school girls as well 
as boys, a life of seclusion behind the purdah, that potent cause of 
the scourge of tuberculosis amongst our women, will cease to be 
widespread in the classes by whom it is now followed. A girl 
brought up in a healthy school, with fresh air and full exercises and 
instruction in the use of a sensible toilet, will no more accept the 
life of immurement in the dark, musty rooms of the zenana than 
she will go to suttee of her own will. 

‘‘By an irony of social conditions, while the upper, middle 
and urban classes generally suffer from inadequate physical activity, 
fully comparable havoc has been wrought among the rural masses 
by the excessive physical toil and under-nourishment. The 
Indian peasant, whether man or woman, is little more than a 
skeleton. The body has a framework of small bones covered 
by skin burned in early childhood by undue exposure to heat 
and cold in laborious field work. At forty, if the woman lives so 
long, she is old and broken; and before reaching that age the 
men, though they go on working in the fields till death, are worn 
and shrivelled. Physical exertion which would be excellent if not 
begun prematurely and if sustained by sufficient nourishment, has 
robbed them of their vitality as the most bitter misanthrope 
could desire.” 

Since those words were written there have been 
widespread efforts to improve the physical conditions 
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of young Indians, but there is as yet nothing like the 
united and strenuous effort which the Aga Khan declared 
to be necessary. Nor have any of the so-called leaders 
in India cared to devote much attention to this subject. 
The diffusion of physical education has largely been 
left to such organisations as the Y.M.C.A. which, 
despite its limited resources, has done wonders. In 
Bombay City, for instance, the Y. M. C. A. is the only 
organisation which looks after such social welfare 
work—^the organisation and management of playgrounds 
form one example. The Aga Khan has set an example 
by recently introducing a compulsory course of physical 
training in his schools, and it is gratifying to note that 
the Ministers of the recently formed autonomous Indian 
Provinces are alive to its necessity. H. H. the Gaekwar 
of Baroda has already made it compulsory in all schools 
in his State. 

The passage of time may have changed some of the 
Aga Khan’s ideals; it has not dimmed his enthusiasm 
for education or his intense belief in the power of 
education to bring East and West more closely together. 
There is proof of this in a brief address, under the 
heading of “If I were Dictator,” which he broadcast 
from London in November 1951. It was an address 
characterised by marked originality of thought, and 
in it he disclosed ideals which some may call Utopian, 
but which none can criticise as anything but the product 
of a mind that had long and anxiously considered 
these matters. 

“Today, ” said the Aga Khan in his broadcast address, 
“ the two main streams of civilisation are fed from two 
widely divided cultures—the Asiatic and the European. 
Every Asian of education is brought face to face with 
European culture in a variety of ways but, broadly 
spealang, the European who has not lived in the East 
( as also 999 out of 1,000 of his fellow countrymen who 
have sojourned in Asia) does not know Eastern 
culture in any real sense. I would, therefore, make 
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bi-culturalism an essential feature of education. I should 
aim at the ideal of every European child being taught 
an Eastern language, and every Asiatic child a European 
language. It is scarcely necessary to say that under my 
Dictatorship compulsory education would be world-wide 
and be kept up till, say, 18 or 20 years of age. 

“ I should certainly give to education a wider meaning 
than that which it now has in the public mind. The 
system would include teaching on health, on the laws of 
sex and parenthood, and on art and the life of the soul 
in the widest sense. The broad aim would be to give 
the workers a recognition of the value of their leisure 
in providing opportunities for spritual, assthetic and 
intellectual pursuits, for delight in nature and art in their 
manifold forms and, above all, for direct communion 
with the Unseen. The effort would be to enrich life 
through many channels. Travel, like staff rides in the 
Army, would be regarded as a normal part of education. 
Spiritual values would be given the pre-eminence which 
is their inherent right. By spiritual experience I must 
make it clear that nothing in the nature of asceticism, 
or monkery, or renunciation of the responsibilities, 
as well as the enjoyment, of life is meant. Good 
and beautiful thoughts, kindness and gentleness towards 
others, as well as a constant feeling of communion with 
the obvious soul in the universe around us—these, 
rather than absurd inhibitions and taboos, would be 
the meaning of religious education. The value and 
importance of happiness and contentment, or reflection 
over the fruits of knowledge, and the direct reactions 
to outer nature would be taught to the young. The 
habit of contemplation would be as general during 
moments of leisure as is today the wastage of precious 
time. There would be full freedom and equality of 
religious opinion, and also of practice, so long as it did 
not encroach upon the rights of others. Poetry and 
imaginative literature of all countries, especially of the 
neglected Muslim world, would be brought within the 
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reach of each and all. The promotion of public 
health would be sought both by education thereon and 
by the encouragement of physical culture, hiking, 
sports and games. The time and money now foolishly 
wasted by sections of the public in over-clothing and 
over-feeding would be replaced by rational diet and 
dress, and the use of golf courses, tennis courts, cricket, 
football and hockey grounds and other sports for which 
widespread provision would be made. In these ways 
the people would be encouraged to divert the mind and 
exercise the body. There would be no regimentation 
in the use of amusements as each individual would be 
left free to choose his own form of recreation.” 

Let it not be thought that all this is merely the ambition 
of a dreamer granted a few minutes in which to tell the 
world the nature of his dreams. Those who would 
scoff, and who might view the ideals of the Aga Khan as 
impractical, should pause and consider that the annual 
gifts of this Prince for educational purposes have for 
many years past exceeded the educational budget of some 
of the foremost States in India. Whether he is right 
or wrong, it is certain that he has shown, in this field as 
in every other into which he has ventured, the courage 
of his convictions, and has not hesitated to spend money 
liberally in the pursuit of his ideals. 

The Aga Khan is particularly in favour of education 
of girls and he thinks that the time has come when it 
should be made compulsory. 



Chapter Sixteen 

CHAMPION OF INDIANS’ RIGHTS 

'T^HE Aga Khan has always insisted on the fulfilment 
of Queen Victoria’s pledge to Indians. It was 
exactly a hundred and six years ago that the Statute 
of 1853 established the eligibility of Indians for higher 
offices under the Crown. Queen Victoria’s historic 
Proclamation of 1858 carried the solemn pledge to 
Indians that as far as may be Her Majesty’s subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, would be freely and impartially 
admitted to all offices in Her Majesty’s service that lay 
within their capacity. Indians, however, for long 
years afterwards had frequent cause for complaint that 
the rights expressly conveyed in the Statute and the 
Proclamation could not be enjoyed by them since the 
authorities did not give effect to them. In the 
discussions preliminary to the framing of the Act of 1858 
enjoining recruitment to the Indian Civil Service by 
competitive examination, it was pointed out by Lord 
Stanley and several other members of both the two great 
Parties of England that the holding of the examination 
in England would necessarily tend to restrict the 
privilege of the people of India to enter that service. 
In i8j 9 a Committee of the India Office was apf ointed 
to go more fully into the question. The members of 
the Committee were all retired Anglo-Indian officers 
with considerable experience of India, and they recom¬ 
mended that if justice was to be done to the rights of 
Indians the competitive examination for entrance to 
the Indian Civil Service should be held in England as 
well as in India, that all the candidates should be 
classified in one list, and that ultimate selection should 
be made strictly in order of rank. This eminently fair 
and reasonable suggestion, however, was ignored. 
Following upon considerable agitation in India in 
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regard to this matter, the Duke of Argyll adopted a 
suggestion made by Stafford-Northcote for amendment 
of the Indian Civil Service Act of i86i to enable the 
authorities in India to appoint, under specified condi¬ 
tions, Indians to certain scheduled appointments without 
having to undergo the Civil Service examination. 
The subsequent selections caused considerable heart¬ 
burning in India. A Public Services Commission was 
appointed in 1886 to draw up a scheme whereby Indians 
could be appointed in large numbers to the higher 
branches of the administration. But it did not recom¬ 
mend the simultaneous holding of examinations in 
England and India demanded by educated Indians, 
and even did away with the statutory Civil Service 
posts, substituting an inferior service and giving the 
Indians sixty fewer appointments than what they would 
have got under the rules of 1879. The agitation in 
India grew and Indians demanded equal opportunities 
for admission into the Services in fulfilment in the letter 
and the spirit of the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. 
The late Lord Curzon, however, retorted that fulfilment 
of the pledge and statute depended upon the degree to 
which Indians could prove their fitness for such respon¬ 
sibilities. The answer added fuel to the fire already 
smouldering and Indians demanded that simultaneous 
examinations be held in England as well as India. 

In 1913 another Royal Commission was appointed 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Ronaldshay to examine 
and report upon certain matters in connection with the 
Indian Civil Service, and other Civil Services, Imperial 
and Provincial. Among other members of the 
Commission were the late Prime Minister of England, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the late Sir Theodore Morrison, 
the late Sir Valentine Chirol, Mr. Justice (now Sir) 
Abdur Rahim, the late Mr. Gokhale and others. 

Before that Commission the Aga Khan gave evidence 
strongly advocating the rights of Indians to equal 
opportunities in recruitment to the services in India, 
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and asking that effect should be given without any 
further delay to a resolution of the House of Commons 
dated June 1895. That resolution ran: “That all 
competitive examinations heretofore held in England 
alone for the appointments of the Civil Services of 
India shall henceforth be held simultaneously in India 
and England, such examination in both countries being 
identical in nature, all who compete being finally classfied 
in one list according to merit.” 

The Aga Khan strongly advocated the holding of 
examinations in India not only for the Indian Civil 
Service but for the other all India services as well, 
such as, the Medical, the Forest and the Police, and 
characterised as unfair that the examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service should be held only in England. 
When the principle of competitive examination for 
civil appointments in India was introduced sixty years 
ago, he pointed out, there were no educational 
institutions in India, and therefore it was but natural 
to make no provision for holding the examination 
simultaneously in India. But increasing communion 
between the East and the West had profoundly altered 
the aspect of Indian education and in half a century 
there had been achieved a remarkable development 
education in India. By creating a special department 
of education, the Government of India, he declared, 
had shown their earnest desire to give a vigorous and 
systematic impetus to education, and the establishment 
of various useful faculties would open up careers to 
Indian students outside the Government service and 
the legal profession, and he, for one, had no hesitation 
in saying that the Indian Civil Service stood in no 
danger of being swamped by Indians, nor was it likely 
to suffer deterioration in any way by the influx of 
Indians considering that some of the brightest Indians 
of the time, Telang, Ranade, Gokhale and others, 
whose intellectual powers were comparable with the best 
of any other race, were all products of Indian education. 
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The Aga Khan also urged that study of Persian 
hterature should be encouraged and to that end 
suggested that Persian should be ranked equal in marks 
with French and German and added that Sanskrit and 
Arabic should be placed on the same level in respect of 
marks as Greek and Latin. He frankly admitted that 
he would be sorry to see the British character of the 
administration of India disappear entirely, but to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of Indians for a larger share 
in the administration, he strongly urged that wherever 
and whenever they were found fit and eligible more 
and more appointments formerly reserved to English¬ 
men should be thrown open to Indians. He suggested 
that Indians should be promoted to Commissionerships, 
to responsible posts in Secretariats or even to the high 
position of Lieutenant-Governor if they showed fitness 
capacity and the requisite qualities for shouldering 
such responsibilities. He considered it desirable that 
all classes and communities of India should be duly 
represented in the Provincial Services and where 
minorities were found inadequately represented, the 
defect should be remedied, especially in Provinces like 
Bengal and Sind where the Muslim population was in 
the majority. The Muslims wanted an open door and 
no favour, and so far as the Indian Civil Service was 
concerned, he said they did not want any reservations. 
He urged the strongest action against handicapping of 
Indians in regard to competitive examination for 
admission to the Services and opposed the establishment 
of scholarships on principle. He also expressed bitter 
resentment that peasants and ryots should be taxed for 
the benefit of townsfolk and their children and 
condemned the prevalence of conditions in which those 
who had influence with officials secured all the 
advantages. 

The Aga Khan’s outspoken evidence, asking no 
favours for Muslims at the sacrifice of other co mmu nities, 
and openly and vigorously supporting fulfilment of the 
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pledges contained in Queen Victoria’s Proclamation and 
urging that Indian aspirations for admission to the 
higher services were legitimate, created a most favour¬ 
able impression and when his evidence had concluded 
and he was leaving the Bombay Secretariat in which 
the examination was held, Mr. Gokhale walked up to 
the Aga Khan and heartily congratulated him declaring 
emphatically that his evidence was fully worthy 
of an Indian nationalist. Mr. Gokhale was never tired 
of reiterating afterwards the high opinion which he 
formed on this occasion of the Aga Khan’s sense of 
justice and fairplay when his countrymen’s interests 
were pitted against those of Englishmen. 

In all such issues, indeed. His Highness the Aga 
Khan has never failed or hesitated to espouse and 
support with stout and doughty championship the 
cause of his countrymen. Among other matters which 
the Aga Khan has studied with the zeal and earnestness 
that characterise him in whatever he takes up are the 
economic condition and prospects of India. He is a 
recognised authority on the country’s trade, commerce, 
industry and resources and one of his pet ideals has 
always been to find means of raising the prosperity of 
the people of India and their standards of living and 
comfort by the development of the country’s internal 
resources, its commerce and its industry. In particular 
he is an ardent champion of the Indian cotton and 
shipping industries and a stout advocate of protection 
generally as a means of fostering and building up 
national progress and prosperity by affording direct 
encouragement to indigenous activity and enterprise. 
He was among the most trenchant critics of the 
notorious cotton excise duty, which he held to be a 
flagrant example of the manner in which British policy 
had been misdirected to the detriment of important 
Indian interests, and in this instance, with the effect of 
cramping a staple industry by obviously unfair discri¬ 
mination. The duty, in the fight for the abolition of 
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which the writer took an active part as one of the 
representatives of Bombay, the home of India’s cotton 
trade and industry, in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
was eventually repealed during Lord Reading’s term as 
Viceroy. The Aga Khan has consistently urged the 
grant of state aid to Indian industries and the b^uilding 
up of a national fleet of mercantile shipping, which he 
rightly holds to be absolutely essential for the proper 
development of the vast possibilities that are held out 
in the way of coastal and foreign trade. 

In all these matters it must be understood that the 
Aga Khan is no rabid partisan or insolationist. Not 
only does he welcome the fullest co-operation between 
India and Great Britain in every possible field but he 
believes that without such co-operation inspired and 
maintained in an atmosphere of mutual trust, good will 
and respect, India will find it difficult, if not impossible 
to achieve even a fraction of her ambitions, economic 
or political. He also believes with equal firmness, 
however, that the time has come when every Indian 
must safeguard Indian national interests by every means 
in his power. 

No nation, he holds, can be politically independent 
unless the country’s industries are independent and its 
commerce free of external interference in matters of 
tariff and exchange. While every country in Europe is 
depreciating its currency, the Aga Khan feels that the 
rupee exchange is being maintained at an artificial ratio 
of ir. (>d. which he considers ruinous to the country. 
He holds that the pound sterling should be worth 
twenty rupees. At the present ratio, he declares, the 
Indian agriculturist loses twelve and a half per cent, 
which means a loss every year of several crores of 
rupees to India. To such a poverty-stricken country 
that is a terrific drain. The question has been raised 
in the Indian Legislature time after time, but although 
a majority of the elected members have always demanded 
the fixing of the ratio at xs. the Government of 
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India and the British Government have remained 
adamant. The leaders of Indian opinion have now 
decided to launch again a countr3rwide agitation to 
compel the Government to change the ratio, believing 
as they do that the higher exchange is ruinous to the 
interests of the country, which, to quote one oft-repeated 
assertion, is being “ bled white.” 

As already stated, the Aga Khan is most earnestly 
interested in the development of India’s natural resources 
and to that end he has suggested various means. He 
points out in the most earnest manner possible that 
India has all the means for almost unprecedented 
economic growth in the extraordinary profusion and 
bewildering variety of her natural resources, and 
probably the largest, cheapest, most industrious and 
intelligent supply of labour in the world in her enormous 
population. In the broadest sense of the term India 
is still economically a plantation. Her fields, her jungles, 
her forests, and her mines yield materials of many kinds 
and qualities both in the crude and the developed forms, 
amply sufficient for domestic as well as for outside 
markets ; but hitherto the tendency has been to exploit 
almost exclusively her raw and unfinished products. 
The Great War gave a notable impulse to Indian 
industry. The Government and the people of India 
were powerfully stimulated by the needs of that cala¬ 
mitous struggle to develop and to make use of their 
resources. India is still in the early stages of industrial 
expansion. A feather, it is said, shows the way the 
wind blows, and the trend to-day may be indicated by a 
small but extremely significant example. India is a 
great wheat-exporting country. But the biscuits most 
commonly sold in India are invariably of foreign 
manufacture. Such anomalies, says the Aga Khan, 
confront one at every turn in India and a situation 
already deplorable is aggravated by the fact that a large 
proportion of “ European goods ” to be found in 
shops in Indian bazaars are manufactured from Indian 
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raw materials, or else that most of these articles are well 
within the range of Indian enterprise. 

The Aga Khan has the highest admiration and respect 
for the late Jamshedjee Tata and the patriotic enterprise 
of his sons, the late Sir Dorab and Sir Ratan Tata, who 
established the great steel industry in Bengal. Even 
with that vast enterprise, which owed its inception to 
the genius and foresight of a veteran industrial magnate, 
of whom India may well be proud, the full development 
of this essential industry in Southern Asia is far from 
accomplishment. The Aga Khan has not been 
slow to point out that no country, however, great or 
favourably situated, can be completely self-supporting 
in its industries, and the ideal in a real League of Nations 
would be for each State to concentrate on what is most 
congenial to its climate and soil and then to exchange 
the surplus for what else it needs but cannot itself 
produce. By such sensible and intelligent co-operation 
will mankind inherit, in the most liberal and literal 
manner, “ the fruits of the earth.” 

The Aga Khan holds that the people of India should 
have the power to develop with the same freedom from 
restriction as those of Canada and Australia such 
industries as need to be encouraged more than others 
because of their greater bearing on national life and 
prosperity. He is convinced that no amount of political 
evolution can meet the necessities of the country in 
this important and even vital matter unless it includes 
fiscal independence. The Aga Khan emphasises the 
necessity for India to adapt her tariff system to her 
own interests without prejudicing the interests of the 
Empire as a whole, and he points out that modern 
history furnishes ample evidence as to how vital to 
material progress is the power to effect such adjustment. 

The Aga Khan has reiterated on innumerable occasions 
that there is practically no limit to the development of 
Indian industrial progress under conditions that will 
guarantee an appropriate tariff, steady and earnest 
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encouragement from the State and complete abandon¬ 
ment of the old policy of laisse^ faire, laisse^ aller. 

He foresees great possibilities for the development of 
industries in India when all the waterfalls of the mountain 
chains of the two southern coasts and of the central 
plateau are brought into active use. When that develop¬ 
ment takes place the supply of electric power such as is 
known in the happiest districts of Swit2erland will be 
brought within reach of the poorest peasant. He has 
high praise and blessing for the hydro-electric works 
promoted by the house of the late Mr. Jamshedjee Tata. 
Those works have provided for the factories of Bombay 
a cheap and efficient motive power, one of the major 
blessings of which, from the public point of view, is 
its absolute cleanliness as compared with steam which 
had to be maintained with huge furnaces that polluted 
the air with smoke and soot and spread foulness 
throughout the beautiful city of Bombay. The jute 
and tea industries which are mainly in British hands 
ought to serve, says the Aga Khan, as outstanding 
examples and inspiration to Indian capital and enter¬ 
prise, and as he has declared, the great chain of the 
Himalayas with its innumerable waterfalls, offers, the 
most alluring possibilities of developing a long line of 
industrial garden-cities from Kashmir to Bhutan, 
while the great Peninsula provides an ideal field for the 
development of vast fisheries that could be commercially 
exploited to the immense financial profit of India and 
the benefit of the whole world. 

One important factor that handicaps progress and 
initiative in these alluring fields is the lack or rather the 
inadequacy of banking facilities in India. Indian 
industrial development, the Aga Khan maintains, would 
receive the most powerful impetus if the State developed 
a proper banking and credit organisation which could 
assist in an atmosphere free from official influence 
private and public enterprise with capital and credit. 
The scope is literally infinite and the need almost as 
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great for such help. In the United States the provincial 
hanks are the back-bone of industry and commerce, and 
yet they are looked upon as semi-national institutions. 

The Aga Khan is always urging extension and 
improvements of internal communications, which he 
holds to be among the essential requisite of commercial 
progress, and therefore of economic development. 
Without a proper system of communications national 
growth, of course, must remain a dream. One of his 
constant regrets is that India has lost the place she once 
occupied as a ship-building country. The excellent 
e.xample set by the famous Muslim family of which 
Sir Muhammad Yusuf Sondagar, who gave the 
munificent sum of eight lakhs of rupees to found a 
college in a suburb of Bombay, is the present head, 
should be followed, the Aga Khan urges, by Indians in 
right earnest. Britain for generations has excelled in 
this greatest of national arts, raising vast capital for the 
purpose and building huge navies that sweep the seven 
seas and comb the continents for her power and wealth. 
Her greatness is due entirely to superiority in this field 
and she enjoys in consequence an international prestige 
and experience in a degree impossible to newcomers. 
It is doubtful in the Aga Khan’s view whether without 
state aid in the shape of bounties a great commercial 
fleet can be developed, having regard to the experience 
of Germany, France, Austria and Italy. 

The Indian Government, the Aga Khan suggests, 
should take up this matter with due enthusiasm, and 
devise adequate measures of state aid required to give 
Indian commerce and industry those maritime appliances 
without which the trade enterprise of a peninsular 
nation is incomplete. In Bombay the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Co., was formed by the late Mr. Narotum 
Morarji Gokuldas about twenty years ago. It has had 
to contend with serious, almost cut throat rivalry from 
foreign companies. Yet it has attained a position in 
national shipping circles which holds bright promise of 
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progressive development and prosperity if such state aid 
as is urged by the Aga Khan is forthcoming in due time. 

In India the main industry is agriculture, as it has 
been from immemorial ages. It is an axiom, of course, 
that the prosperity of the state depends on the welfare 
of the agriculturists. Nearly 75 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion is dependent upon cultivation “ I could safely 
challenge,” exclaimed the Aga Khan, “ any widely 
travelled and observant fellow-countryman, familiar 
with social economics on each of the great Continents, 
to deny after due reflection that the present condition 
of Indian agriculture and crores of human beings 
dependent thereon is the greatest and most depressing 
economic tragedy known to him.” 

On various occasions the Aga Khan has suggested 
means for amelioration of the condition of Indian 
agriculturists by introducing the new scientific methods 
of agriculture as developed in Europe and America. 
The hope has now arisen that under the regime of Lord 
Linlithgow, the “ Farmer Viceroy ” who presided 
over the Agricultural Commission in India in Lord 
Reading’s time, and the stimulus that is being furnished 
by the national minded autonomous Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, some material progress will be achieved towards 
improving the condition of the agricultural classes. 
The Aga Khan is sure that with proper concentration 
of national eflFort on agriculture and the subsidiary 
forms of exploitation of the earth’s surface, India can 
double her economic wealth in the space of a few years. 
By the intensive pursuit of agriculture with the aid of 
the most modern devices the country should benefit 
even more richly in wealth and economic prosperity 
and correspondingly raise the standard of living 
throughout the land. 

Asked as to the future of industry and commerce in 
India, the Aga Khan said the first essential for the 
growth of industrial prosperity in India was complete 
fiscal freedom. Given fiscal freedom India was bound to 
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prosper industrially. A country that had produced a 
lamshedjee Tata, need not be nervous about its industrial 
future. 

Speaking about the Institute of Science established 
by Jamshedjee Tata at Bangalore, the Aga Khan said 
that it was Jamshedjee Tata’s long vision that had been 
responsible for the creation of this excellent institution. 
It was not with a view that it should only turn out 
technicians to run factories that it had been established, 
however. The main idea that inspired Tata to found 
it, said the Aga Khan, must undoubtedly have been the 
encouragement of scientific inquiry, the provision of an 
atmosphere in which the thirst for knowledge of Nature’s 
hidden secrets might be stimulated and pursued. 
Ultimately the objective must be that the Institute 
should turn out men who can ease the business of 
living for their fellows as scientists have done from the 
beginning of the world. Some day perhaps a man will 
come forth from that institute with a discovery that 
may revolutionise the country’s destiny and change the 
face of the earth. That was Jamshedjee Tata’s dream in 
founding the institution. India still awaits the happy 
realisation of his dream. 



Chapter Seventeen 
INDIANS OVERSEAS 


"DY no means the least of the services which the 
^ Aga Khan has rendered to India has been his 
championship, over a long series of years, of the rights 
of Indians overseas. The subject is an intricate one, 
for many Dominions and Colonies are concerned in 
it, and the conditions under which Indians may live 
in those several countries vary considerably. There 
is an enormous mass of official publications on different 
aspects of the whole trouble, and it is not easy to keep 
track of the many committees that have been appointed 
to inquire into it. But the fundamental problem 
arising from Indian emigration within the Empire 
has never ceased to be a very serious matter in the 
eyes of India, a matter upon which Indian opinion of 
every shade has been concentrated in unexampled agree¬ 
ment, and one in which every Indian leader of eminence 
has been personally concerned at some time or other. 
It is not to be wondered at therefore that the Aga 
Khan has repeatedly had to take part in the guidance 
and expression of Indian opinion on this important 
subject. His position in India has demanded that of 
him; and the fact that many of his followers have 
been subject to oppressive legislation in one form or 
another in East or South Africa has very naturally 
claimed his attention and enforced the authority of his 
pronouncements. 

It is not proposed here to trace in detail the course 
of the seemingly endless disputes about the position 
of Indians overseas, but some of the interventions of 
the Aga Khan in them are recalled as examples of the 
way in which he has ever been ready to share in the 
%bfs ofhjs countJjmen, 

In South Africa before the Boer War the treatment 
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of Indians had for long given rise to complaint, and 
it was there that Mr. Gandhi first came into prominence 
when he helped his fellow-countrymen in resisting 
oppressive measures. After the war, which had partly 
been caused by the unjust treatment of Indians, nothing 
was at first done under Crown Colony administration 
to remove the disabilities under which the Indians 
suffered: they were in fact increased. Nor were matters 
much improved when South Africa obtained self- 
government by the Union Act of 1909. It was not 
until 1911 that the passive resistance movement 
organised by Mr. Gandhi ceased and two years later the 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, spoke of Indian grievances 
in South Africa in a way which was strongly, though 
unjustifiably, resented in the Union. Throughout all 
that period the agitation carried on by Indians in South 
Africa was loudly echoed in India. 

It is nearly thirty-five years since the Aga Khan 
first appeared on a public platform in support of the 
claims of Indians overseas. Since then he has taken 
part in many public meetings in India and England, 
and in many private conferences, held with the object 
of upholding the rights of Indians as citizens of the 
Empire. The ebb and flow of the long-drawn fight may 
for the moment be disregarded: it is the fundamental 
issue that is of importance. One brief quotation 
from a speech by the Aga Khan defines that issue:— 

“Everybody has heard about the plundering by a Greek mob 
of the house of a Jew, Don Pacifico, who was a British subject 
and a native of the Ionian Islands, and how a controversy about 
the amount and payment of a doubtful claim resulted in the des¬ 
patch of British vessels to the Piraeus and the seizure of some 
Greek vessels which nearly brought on a European War. The 
controversy over the rights of the Jew formed the subject of a 
memorable debate in the House of Commons, when Lord Palmers¬ 
ton contended that even the poorest man who bore the name of a 
British subject should be protected by the whole strength of 
England against the oppression of a Foreign Government. Lord 
Palmerston asked for the verdict of the House to decide whether, 
as the Roman in days of old held himself free from indignitv when 
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he could say, ‘Givis Romanus Sum’, so also a British subject in 
whatever land he might be, should feel confident that the watch¬ 
ful eye and the strong arm of England would protect him against 
injusace and wrong. The single plea of ‘Givis Romanus’ was 
sufficient to obtain protection from Gaesar’s Government. As in 
the case of the Roman citizen, the British subject of whatever 
creed or colour must be protected by the British Government 
from violence to his person and property wherever he went. 
The loyal, patient and silently toiling Indians expect that the 
fact of their being the subjects of His Imperial Majesty the King 
Emperor should be a sufficient protection of their rights of citizen¬ 
ship in any British colony. The Indian leaders in South Africa 
are willing to recognise the delicacy of the relations between the 
Imperial and the South African Government, but no question 
of difficulty should be allowed to stand in the way of elementary 
justice being done.” 

The moral drawn by the Aga Khan was that Indians 
must be united. The Arab dominions had fallen to 
pieces because they had taken the family feud of the 
desert beyond the Pyrenees and up to the great wall 
of China: Indians must set their faces against communal, 
caste and sectarian squabbles, for only by that means 
could they find the goal of swaraj. For Britain, too, 
he drew the moral that the recognition of the rights 
of millions of Asiatic subjects of His Majesty in the 
Empire would avert the struggle between East and 
West foreshadowed by many politicians, and that India 
as a contented and dominant partner in the Empire 
would be a real shield against the enemies of Great 
Britain and a great implement of peace in the world. 

After the Great War there seemed to be a good 
reason for hoping that India, which had given lavishly 
of her men and her resources in support of the Allies, 
would obtain that recognition of the rights of citizen¬ 
ship for which she has striven. The policy of the 
Empire was recorded in a resolution of the Imperial 
Conference in 1921:— 

“This Conference reaffirms that each Community of the British 
Commonwealth should enjoy complete control over the com¬ 
position of its own population by restricting immigration from 
any of the other communities, but recognises that there is 
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incongruity between the position of India, as an equal member 
of the Empire, and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians 
lawfully domiciled in some parts of the Empire, and this Confer¬ 
ence, therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of the solidarity 
of the Commonwealth it is desirable that the rights of such Indians 
to citizenship should be recognised.” 

“ The representatives of the South Africa regret their inability 
to accept this resolution in view of the exceptional circumstances 
of the greater part of the Union. The representatives of India 
while appreciating the acceptance of the resolution, neverthe¬ 
less feel bound to record their profound concern at the position 
of Indians in South Africa and hope that by negotiations between 
India and South Africa a way can be found as soon as may be to 
reach a more satisfactory position.” 

The Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri visited the 
Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New Zealand in 
the course of 1922 as the emissary of the Government 
of India to assist them in giving effect to this resolution. 
The main object of his mission was to appeal to the 
Governments and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians; but, 
while he was successful in securing a more sympa¬ 
thetic attitude towards Indians, he failed to secure any 
modification in the existing electoral laws. 

It was during 1922 that feeling among Indians was 
most keenly excited by their treatment in Kenya. The 
crisis was aggravated by the publication of a memo¬ 
randum by the late Lord Delamere calling the attention 
of the British public to “the menace to their national 
and economic existence if equal status with British- 
born subjects be granted to the Indian residents in the 
Colony.” For the Indians the fight was carried on by 
the Aga Khan, Mr. Sastri and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
with the result that the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
enunciated the doctrine that “all British subjects are to 
be equal in His Majesty’s dominions and that neither 
race, colour or creed shall be a bar to the attainment 
of the very highest position.” 

Lord Delamere retorted that “as an ideal to some 
future Utopia this may be admirable, but it has 
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not been proved to be a practical policy today.” 

In the difficult days that followed, the leadership 
of the Aga Khan proved of the greatest service to India. 
In January 1923, he explained, in a letter to The Times 
of India, how grave the situation appeared to be and 
how necessary it was to improve the relations between 
the European settlers and Indians in Kenya. 

“Though it is possible to exaggerate the immediate 
consequence of the present situation in Kenya,” wrote 
His Highness, “I feel that unless steps are taken to put 
the relations of the settlers and the Indians on a sound 
footing, great and indeed incalculable injury may be 
done to the interests of the Empire as a whole. The 
immediate danger in East Africa is that a few hot heads 
may commit acts that will affect the mind and imagin¬ 
ation of Indians, not only there and now, but here 
and in the future. 

“Great Britain’s connection with India has brought 
this country many benefits, but one of the greatest is 
undoubtedly the fact that the Indian has gradually 
absorbed the Anglo-Saxon sentiment of respect for 
law and that private vengeance and political and religious 
acts of violence have grown rarer than even in many 
western countries. Nothing shows better the civili¬ 
sation of a state than the comparison between the 
frequency of violence from purely sordid motives or 
from motives that in themselves are not expression 
of low passion. In countries where crime is entirely 
due to the former, such as Great Britain, it means 
that the degenerates alone break the law, while in the 
countries where men take the law into their own hands 
from better motives, the people have not yet learnt 
the essential and elementary fact that such actions, 
even if right and legitimate, should be brought about 
by the general consensus of opinion rather than by 
individuals or parties. 

“ If at such a period in India’s history when crimes 
due to political, racial and religious motives are being 
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more and more condemned by opinion of all schools 
of thoughts—if at such a period in a colony where res¬ 
pectable and law-abiding and some most loyal Indians 
have made a home for generations “lynch law” is 
once started, the great work for civilisation in this 
countr)^ will be immediately thrown back for decades. 

“In the years before the Great War it was not un¬ 
common to hear German publicists refer in private 
conversation to the British and French Empires as 
the two Piebald Empires of the west, but they learnt 
in Flanders and in France that great empires can appeal 
to men of all races when their ultimate foundation is 
sound. I fear that a racial outbreak between Europeans 
and Indians and with race as the dividing line may 
weaken those \ery roots that led to the success of the 
Empire in the Great War. 

“The Government of India as such will no doubt do 
what is within its power provided the matter is brought 
to its notice; but there are two lines of action by the 
public of this country that might lead to an improve¬ 
ment of the situation and help the case of the Indian 
Government. 

“The first is that my countrymen of all schools of 
thought should select two or three universally res¬ 
pected individuals, men like Mr. Sastri, who knows 
and understands the colonial question better than anyone 
I can think of, and send them as bearers of a message 
of expostulation and reconciliation to the settlers in East 
Africa from one public of British Empire to another 
and make a direct attempt at improvement of feeling. 

“The other is to the European non-officials of this 
country and their organisations. If they really realize 
that the British Empire of the future should be an 
association of co-operation between men of all races 
and creeds and customs, then indeed in the case of 
East Africa above all other portions of the Empire, 
they should use their full influence and power to bring 
about a better general feeling and to convince the 
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colonials that, -whatever the short view in the long run 
their own interests make it necessary to have a large 
and prosperous and happy Indian colony in Kenya.” 

The publication of that letter had the effect of direct¬ 
ing attention to the need for preventing an outbreak 
of popular indignation, either in India or Kenya, and 
to the means by which honourable peace between the 
British and Indian communities in Kenya might be 
achieved. Later in the year a definite course of action 
was decided upon and at the Imperial Conference in 
the summer of 1923 the Indian representatives made 
the following proposal:— 

“ Let the Dominion Governments who have an Indian popula¬ 
tion, let His Majesty’s Government in the areas under their direct 
control, such as ICenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places where there 
are Indians resident, appoint Committees to confer with a 
Committee which the Government of India will send from India 
and explore the avenues of how best and how soonest the principle 
of equality implicit in the 1921 Resolution may be implemented.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, with the support of Lord Peel 
who was then Secretary of State in India, made a 
powerful plea in support of that proposal. It was 
favourably received by the Dominion Premiers—with 
the exception of General Smuts, who could hold out 
no hopes of any further extension of the political rights 
of Indians in the Union—and by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who cordially agreed that there should 
be full consultation and discussions between him and a 
Committee appointed by the Government of India upon 
all questions affecting British Indians domiciled in British 
Colonies and protectorates and mandated territories. 

In pursuance of the proposal, the Government of 
India appointed a Committee in March 1924 composed 
of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, M.P., as Chairman, H. H. The 
Aga Khan, Sir B. Robertson, Diwan Bahadur T. 
Rangachariar, and Mr. K. C. Roy with Mr. R. B. 
Ewbank, I.C.S., as Secretary to make representations 
to the Colonial Office on certain outstanding questions 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. His Highness held 
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consultations with Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, the 
late Pandit MotUal Nehru and the late Mr. V. J. Patel on 
the subject before proceeding to East Africa and placed 
himself in full possession of their views. 

It was particularly appropriate that the Aga Khan 
should be included in this important Committee, for not 
only had he been long associated with the Indian 
movement to obtain rights of citizenship in the 
Dominions and Colonies but he had intimate knowledge 
of the situation in Kenya where he has many followers in 
whose well-being he is vitally concerned and whose 
grievances he has frequently espoused. The Committee, 
which met in London in April and dispersed in July 
1924, was fortunate in being able to achieve results 
of great importance. 

The main result of the representations made by the 
Committee to the Colonial Office was announced by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas in the House of Commons in August. 
On the question of franchise and of the Highlands of 
Kenya, there was no change in the position; but as 
regards immigration, to which Indian opinion attached 
the highest importance, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies decided that an Ordinance which had been 
framed on the lines of restricting immigration should 
not be enacted, though he reserved to himself the right 
to enact any measure at any time, should native interests 
appear to be threatened by the influx of immigrants 
from abroad. The menace of further restrictions upon 
the immigration of Indians was accordingly removed. 

As regards Indian colonisation, Mr. Thomas 
announced that it was proposed to set apart an area in 
the lowlands for agricultural immigrants from India. 
Apart from these gains, substantial enough in them¬ 
selves, the Committee succeeded, in great measure 
owing to the efforts of the Aga Khan, in creating a 
better atmosphere and a wider understanding of the 
Indian point of view. 

There are still many questions connected with the 
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treatment of Indians overseas that are not settled to the 
satisfaction of India. The whole problem in its many 
ramifications is immense. That progress has been made 
is, however, a great and notable achievement. Had 
the Aga Khan been able to have his way that progress, 
so far as Kenya is concerned, would have been directed 
on other lines—and in proposing them His Highness 
enunciated a scheme of profound interest. 

In his memorandum which accompanied “ Gokhale’s 
political testament,” which he published in England 
after the death of that veteran politician, the Aga 
Khan—looking forward to the task of post-war 
reconstruction—put forward a strong plea for the 
reservation of East Africa for colonisation by Indians 
as a reward for the loyal services rendered by India in 
the War. He considered it a natural outlet across the 
Indian Ocean. 

He submitted that, if the retrocession of German East 
Africa were decided upon, British East Africa, including 
the Island of Zanzibar, ought in all fairness to be 
transferred to the Government of India as recommended 
by himself and Gokhale. He recognised that there are 
some dominions, such as Canada and the temperate 
regions of South Africa and Australia, that have been 
won to civilisation by the white races, and are more 
congenial to their expansion, and where the view 
is taken that the structure of society should be 
predominatingly, and in some cases almost wholly, of 
Western t5rpe and composition. 

But no such claim he urged, could be made in regard 
to East Africa, whether British or hitherto German : 
those regions had provided a field for Indian immigration 
and enterprise from time immemorial, and Indians had 
played a conspicuous part in their development before 
the white man came on the scene as a settler. 

Regarding an effort made to lead public opinion to 
look upon Mesopotamia as the natural field for Indian 
expansion, the Aga Khan has held to the opinion that 
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his countrymen are not prepared to accept this change 
of venue. “ While every Indian patriot who has given 
thought to the matter aspires to drawing the peoples of 
the trans-Gulf territories to a free will outer federation 
with the Indian Empire, he has no desire that India 
should impose herself on these already civilised and 
settled regions. To Muslims, from prince to peasant, 
there is something singularly abhorrent in the idea of 
an economic conquest at the expense of the Arab, and 
settlement in a spirit of expropriation on lands that are 
historically contiguous to the cradle of Islam. Nor 
can the Hindu desire to see some hundred thousands of 
his race lost in a Muslim country, far removed from the 
life and traditions of India, with the prospect that within 
two generations they would be absorbed in Islam. 

“ Regarding the matter from the standpoint of 
economics, Mesopotamia ” said the Aga Khan “ under 
the new conditions will always be open to Indian trade, 
friendly non-colonising immigration and financial enter¬ 
prise. In East Africa, on the other hand, if the Indian 
loses his association with the country, the probabilities 
are that he will be unable to return there, and can no 
more look across the Indian Ocean for a field of 
expansion than to Canada or Australia. Again, though 
Mesopotamia is a rich country potentially, yet, like 
Egypt and Sind, it is dependent for prosperity on water 
supply and irrigation, and the area of civilisation cannot 
be indefinitely extended. Under settled rule the Arab 
population will grow and prosper. In my judgment, 
therefore, not more than a relatively small number of 
Indians can profitably make the land of the Tigris and 
Euphrates their setded home. 

“ Turning eastwards we find that Southern China 
and Siam, the Malay Archipelago and Peninsula, while 
providing legitimate and hopeful spheres for the 
development of trading relations with India, are far too 
overcrowded for any possibility of setting up Indian 
immigration other than that which exists in the case of 
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Malaya to help in the provision of an imported labour 
supply. The vast tracts of Northern Australia, though 
suitable for Indian industry and practically useless if 
manual labour there is to be confined to white races, are 
still too little known and too undeveloped for the 
purpose of Indian immigration, even if the way was 
not blocked by the racial policy of the Commonwealth.” 

The Aga Khan argued with great force that “ to the 
Indian conversant with public affairs there is something 
singularly revolting in the desire of a mere handful of 
his white fellow-subjects to keep East Africa as a preserve 
for themselves. There are but some 65,000,000 whites 
in the British Empire, and they have for their almost 
exclusive enterprise not only the United Kingdom (of 
which Ireland certainly needs population and colonisa¬ 
tion as much as any country, at least in the temperate 
zone), but the immense tracts of Canada, Australia and 
South Africa proper. Yet a small section desires to bar 
the 350,000,000 Indian subjects of the King to the lands 
of East Africa, to which their labour and enterprise for 
centuries have given them an unanswerable claim. 
That claim is strongly reinforced by consideration of 
Imperial duty to promote the interests of the country 
most directly concerned.” 

He advanced a further argument for East Africa as 
the most appropriate field for Indian colonisation and 
settlement. Nations and peoples instinctively gravitate 
towards certain lands, and that semi-conscious trend is 
found on reasons. Were East Africa to become a real 
Indian colony, Indian commerce and enterprise would 
have an outlet for a great trans-African development, 
with the Congo, Egypt, North and West Africa, and the 
South. The East Coast would be for India a shop 
window open to the West. It would then be for India 
to put all her pride and patriotism into the development 
of those great regions, and by the measure of her success 
she would be largely judged. Indian men of science 
would be wanted to tackle the diseases of men and cattle; 
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Indian geologists, foresters, and engineers to conserve 
or develop the country. The specialised professional 
schools at Pusa, Roorkee and Dehra Dun, and all the 
Indian universities would have to give of their best; 
and still the country would absorb more. 

As has been said, those views were formulated at a 
time when post-war reconstruction had yet to be tackled. 
Many dreams were shattered by the way in which that 
task was carried out and it cannot be pretended that 
Indian claims to East Africa were ever seriously 
considered. But before the time really came for their 
possible consideration there was no lack of opposition 
to them. It was even argued, with pathetic lack of 
logic, that as the chief part of the work of conquering 
German East Africa fell to the South African forces, 
and not to the Indian Army, the Union had a first claim 
on that territory. 

This contention the Aga Khan characterised as mean 
and un-English and, moved by moral indignation, he 
said, “ India is without self-government; her military 
forces are entirely at the disposal of Whitehall; they 
are sent to the great and urgent danger point in the early 
weeks of the war, to help in saving Belgium and France 
and in saving England herself from the menace of 
German occupation of Calais ; by the thousands her 
sons, facing the rigours of trench warfare in a northern 
winter, die in the fields of Flanders—and then this 
preoccupation and later calls to Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
and elsewhere are used as a ground for keeping Indians 
from their natural outlet across the Indian Ocean.” 

With the revival of Germany, prophesied by the 
Aga Khan with grave warnings of calamitous conse¬ 
quences to result from the Peace of Versailles, which 
he held at the time to be a document essentially unjust 
and therefore certain to be repudiated, that country’s 
demands for restoration of her former colonial posses¬ 
sions were bound to follow. From the very beginning 
the Aga Khan expressed his profound disapproval 
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of the terms of the so-called Peace Treaties signed at 
Versailles and he backed up his opposition with the 
warning that in twenty years Germany would once 
more have achieved the status of a first class and most 
formidable European Power. The events of the past 
few years and more particularly those of September 1938, 
and the following weeks indicate how true were those 
prognostications. His fears have been amply realised. 
The crisis, the Munich Pact and subsequent develop¬ 
ments in a Europe which is sitting on the edge of a 
boiling cauldron have been followed with keenest 
interest by His Highness. As for the Munich Pact, 
the Aga Khan is defoiitely of the opinion that in achiev¬ 
ing it, Mr. Chamberlain performed a service to Britain, 
Europe, the world and humanity for which no praise 
or gratitude can be too much. Definitely the Premier 
of Britain averted a disaster which but for his personal 
intervention must inevitably have engulfed civilisation. 
While, however, the Aga Khan is convinced of the 
benefit of that intervention and is prepared to concede 
even its paramount necessity in the circumstances 
that obtained at the time, he is firmly opposed to any 
suggestion for the return of Tanganyika to German 
control without a guarantee for the protection and rights 
of Indian settlers. His Highness has good claim to be 
heard on the issue and his views are undoubtedly 
invested with the authority of an expert with large 
interests in the country. Besides having a large 
community of his followers in Tanganyika His Highness 
possesses an intimate knowledge of the entire Indian 
community in that colony and the conditions under 
which they have been living there before and since the 
War. His Highness holds firmly to the conviction that 
Indians must identify themselves absolutely and in the 
most determined manner with the interests of their 
fellow countrymen in Tanganyika. In his opinion it is a 
matter of life and death that this should be done, 
particularly to the Indians of Tanganyika, lest the 
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experiences of Indians in the neighbouring British colony 
of Kenya be repeated in Tanganyika. In Kenya, said 
His Highness, Indians had experienced all kinds of 
restriction, some of which were most humiliating. 
South Africa was closed to Indians. Other British 
Colonies and Crown colonies had been according unfair 
treatment to Indians. Tanganyika was the only territory 
in the world where thanks to the League of Nations, 
there was the mandatory system which admitted of fair 
chances to Indians. 

Indians got fair opportunities equal at least to those 
available to Europeans in trade and commerce. In fact, 
such a position of equality had not been enjoyed by 
Indians in their own country. His Highness wondered 
whether the one territory in the whole world where 
Indians could maintain their honour and their self-respect 
should also be allowed to slip out of the present position. 

The ideal solution would be the formation of the 
smaller territories in Africa into mandated territories 
and allowing Germany to have an equal share over them. 
That might not be possible unless the democratic 
people in Europe became fully democratic and not 
merely rendered lip service to democracy. 

Meanwhile, His Highness urged the Indian National 
Congress and other political associations, such as the 
Muslim League, to see and hear carefully what the 
representatives of India in Tanganyika had to say. 
He had advised Indians in Tanganyika to send a strong 
delegation to India. When that delegation reached 
India, he accompanied the members of the delegation to 
Bardoli and placed the case of the Indians in East 
Africa before Mr. Gandhi and Sardar Valabhbhai Patel. 
The delegation was assured of enthusiastic support by 
Mr. Gandhi and Sardar Patel. After careful consider¬ 
ation it was decided to adopt measures for the 
protection of the rights and interests of Indians. The 
Aga Khan and Indian leaders are only anxious to 
make it impossible for any Government to deal with 
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Indians as the authorities in Kenya did where the 
Highlands were open to any non-British foreigner, 
irrespective of the standard of civilisation or education, 
but not to an Indian. 

It was not the ecnomic question so much as the 
racial question that mattered. Indians in Tanganyika 
had proved that given a fair field, they could hold their 
own against anybody in the world. 


Chapter Eighteen 

PROBLEM OF THE DEFENCE OF INDIA 


A PART from the keen personal interest he has always 
displayed in the main administrative problems 
arising from the evolution of India’s political destiny 
His Highness the Aga Khan has long been noted for his 
particular interest in that phase of it which is immediately 
concerned with defence. There is no aspect of the 
future of India about which some Indian politicians 
have been more ready to talk than this; few, however, 
have devoted so much thought to it as the Aga Khan 
has done over a long period of years. His consideration 
of the subject goes back to the days when he was a 
nominated member of the Viceroy’s Council in the 
regime of Lord Curzon. At that time there was some 
fear of war with Russia and the authorities found it 
extremely difficult to obtain information regarding 
certain Russian activities. On the suggestion of Lord 
Kitchener, the Aga Khan sent one of his most 
trustworthy confidential agents to get the required 
information and succeeded in filling a most serious blank 
in the knowledge of the Government of India and the 
British authorities. The record of these secret diplomatic 
services is contained in the archives of the Intelligence 
Department in confidential reports from General Mullaley 
and General Malleson. This, however, is only one 
instance of many important services of a similar nature 
rendered by the Aga Khan to the Governments of 
Britain and India. For well nigh half a century he 
has used his authority—as his grandfather did before 
him—among the tribes of the North-West Frontier, 
where he has a substantial following of adherents, for 
the promotion or restoration of peaceful relations with 
the British Indian authorities. 

The Russian menace first led him to study the problems 
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of Indian defence. In the Viceregal Council he gave 
emphatic utterance to his conviction that the first duty 
of the Government of India was to help in the main¬ 
tenance of the military power of the Empire at such a 
standard as would not only make success in a war with 
Russia a foregone conclusion, but would prevent even 
the most Chauvinistic of Russian Tsars from interfering 
in the future with legitimate political and commercid 
interests in the independent Asiatic States near the 
Indian Frontier. While he held firmly to this opinion 
he also suggested methods by which, without reducing 
the effective war strength of the Army, Government 
could reduce the burden of its military expenditure and 
savemanymillionsayear to be devoted to the propagation 
of national education. Without proposing a reduction 
in the British army in India, he suggested the introduction 
of a short service system in India and of a regimental and 
territorial reserve. He also urged that a certain limited 
number of the scions of the noblest houses of India, 
who had passed through the Imperial Cadet Corps, 
should be granted commissions in the Army. After the 
Coronation Durbar held by Lord Cur?on at Delhi the 
Aga Khan urged that the Imperial Army should be 
employed to defend not only British India, but the 
whole country, including the Indian States. He 
submitted that accordingly the burden of the expenditure 
on the Army in India should not fall exclusively on the 
tax-payers of British India. He did not suggest, however, 
that an additional burden should be imposed on the 
Indian States, but pointed out that the forces maintained 
by the rulers of these States should be organised to a 
higher pitch of military efficiency. He thought it was 
clearly to the advantage of both the Imperial and the 
feudatory governments to bring these armed but 
practically wasted forces not only to the highest standard 
of efficiency, but also to include them within the system 
of Imperial defence under the direct peace and war 
command of the Commander-in-Chief in India. What 
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had been found necessary by all the rulers of German 
State was, in the Aga Khan’s opinion, equally if not 
more necessary in India. He expressed his belief that 
such a system as he advocated would add enormously 
to the influence of the rulers of Indian States, and would 
make them important participators in the responsibility 
and privilege of fighting for their Emperor and defending 
their own country. 

The Aga Khan has always shown the same interest 
in the problems of the defence of India and from time to 
time he has made suggestions for their reconstruction 
and readjustment in accordance with the experience 
gained during the Great War. Though Clive and 
Stringer Lawrence were the main creators of the Indian 
Army, the underlying ideas were those of Dumas and 
of the better known Dupleix whose remarkable military 
genius and immense abilities for organisation were 
never adequately recognised by France. So far the 
history of the mediajval and modern world has shown 
only two striking and successful methods of raising 
foreign troops for conquest when national forces are not 
strong enough or available with sufficient readiness for 
that purpose. The first was the old Turkish system of 
Janissaries. The other instance, based on the principle 
of ruling other people through the agency of forces 
supplied by themselves, was conceived in the master 
mind of Dupleix. It consisted in recruiting Indian 
forces on a large scale, disciplining, paying and officering 
them by Europeans and using them for the conquest of 
their own countrymen. Clive and others carried out 
the plan originally conceived and adopted by Dupleix. 
The change of name from the “native” to the “Indian” 
army gave it a national and territorial status in place of 
its former position of a racially different auxiliary of the 
British force holding the country. When in 1917 
Mr. Montagu announced the removal of the bar which 
had previously precluded the admission of Indians to 
higher commissioned ranks in His Majesty’s army, the 
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first step was taken towards the ideal of making the 
army in India a truly national force, for which the Aga 
Khan had been persistently pleading since 1905. 

The Aga Khan’s one desire is to create a uniform and 
federal army for the whole of India and his suggestions 
in this direction are worthy of serious consideration. 
He stresses the need of a proper Indian artillery on a 
scale in keeping with the interests to be defended. He 
desires to make the country more completely self- 
contained in respect of all branches of equipment, and 
not least of all in the provision of air-craft and other 
modern military equipment. One condition essential 
to success, however, is that there should be no barrier 
to army service on the mere ground of race and religion; 
and in this plea he has had the support of the late Lord 
Sinha who, as President of the Indian National Congress, 
advocated the enlistment of Indians to the regular 
army without discrimination in regard to race or province 
of origin. A similar opinion has been expressed by 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, a veteran Muslim publicist. 
His scheme for the defence of India published in Tbe 
Tims of India in January 1918 attracted great attention. 
He supports the Aga Khan’s contention that most of the 
difficulties with which Britain had to contend during the 
war, would never have arisen if full confidence had 
been reposed in the loyalty of India, and if a large Indian 
army had been trained for the defence of the Empire. 

The Aga Khan has urged, too, the necessity for 
creating an Indian Navy. Under the East India 
Company’s rule, the Indian Navy, manned by the 
seafaring communities of India and officered by English¬ 
men, roved all over the Eastern seas. It took part in 
innumerable naval fights, and the rampant evil of 
piracy in Indian waters which had almost ruined the 
foreign trade of India was eventually run down and 
suppressed by its vigilance and bravery. The Royal 
Navy replaced that of the East India Company in 1862, 
except for purposes of transport, police, survey, and 
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other local duties. Thus for nearly two generations 
India has been utterly dependent for its maritime defence 
on the British Navy and an expenditure voted by the 
House of Commons and disbursed by the British 
Exchequer. The Aga Khan considers it was an easy, 
but most unfortunate, arrangement that India should 
contribute towards the cost of this type of naval defence— 
her share in Imperial maritime defence being thus 
limited to the mere payment of a small subvention; and 
long before the Royal Indian Marine had been reorganised 
and converted into a combatant force, as was done lately 
by permission of Parliament, the Aga Khan had put 
forward an urgent plea for the recruitment and training of 
an Indian Navy. His project was more thorough-going 
than that which has been adopted as the result of the 
recommendations of the Committee which sat under 
Lord Rawlinson’s chairmanship in 1925. England, 
he suggested, should loan to India the services of a 
number of naval officers to instruct young Indians of 
good family in a professional college established at 
Bombay, Karachi or Madras. Concurrently he urged, 
steps should be taken to provide the rank and file of the 
future Indian Navy from amongst the seafaring population 
of the coast which for generations has been supplying 
the British mercantile marine with such excellent sailors. 
The existing small naval yards in India could be enlarged, 
he pointed out, and others provided, to undertake, at 
first, the construction of small vessels and ultimately 
the larger ships needed for a proper Indian Navy. 
Eventually he thought, India might once again build 
ships of war as in days of yore when the teak ships 
built in Bombay by the famous Parsi firm of Wadia 
earned fame in many a gallant engagement in home as 
well as in the most ffistant waters. 

Such an Indian Navy, apart from its direct utility, would 
be a unifying force amongst the provinces and people of 
India, all of whom would share the responsibility for its 
maintenance. It would be Imperial in the truest sense. 
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The Aga Khan is strongly in favour of the view 
advanced by Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla that for the defence 
of the extensive sea-coast of India there should be 
sufficient Indian material. He has never attempted to 
minim ise the heavy cost of these defence measures; but 
he has approached the question from the standpoint 
that “ whatever the cost, the alternative of remaining 
in a state of unpreparedness is brimful of evils, especially 
having regard to the Asiatic situation. ” 

His arguments for the creation of an Indian Navy are 
reinforced by Japan’s attitude towards Geneva and China, 
and her insistence on her absolute hegemony in the Far 
East. Happenings in Manchuria, reports from Siberia, 
the general feelings in the Far East, and the war in China 
resulting from aggression of Japan, are so many warn¬ 
ings for India to remain in a state of preparedness. If 
this was so before, the force of the advice and arguments 
are a thousand times greater today, when the world is 
trembling on the brink of catastrophe and any moment 
may see it engulfed in an Armageddon more deadly than 
any in all the history of the human race. 

The Aga Khan as a sincere well-wisher and admirer 
of the Great Asiatic nation of Japan regards the prospect 
of war with that country with the greatest concern. 
He believes that Japan, for the sake of their diplomatic 
and economic rehabilitation, must seek the cordial 
co-operation of England and the United States. During 
his visit to India and Burma, he tried to ascertain public 
feeling on the subject in view of the tremendous 
importance of British Government’s responsibilities for 
the well-being, and security of His Majesty’s subjects in 
the East; and he is of opinion that India cannot remain 
unaffected by Japan’s defiance of world opinion and 
that Japan’s naval policy must be carefully watched in 
the interests and safety of India. 

The Aga Khan pleads for acceleration of the pace of 
Indianisation of the army for it is his firm opinion that there 
can be no National Government without a national army. 



Chapter Nineteen 

DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA. 
Round Table Conference in England 
The Aga Khan Elected as Leader 

“ In their prosperity will be our strength ; in their contentment 
will be our security ; in their gratitude our best reward.” 

—Queen Victoria in 'Proclamation in 1858. 


V^ITHIN the recollection of those now living, no 
^ event has caused such uneasiness to the British 


Government as the political unrest in India. As pointed 
out by His Highness Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, at 
the Round Table Conference held in London in 1950, 
the issues at stake involved the prosperity and content¬ 
ment of three hundred and fifty million souls and 
concerned in an intimate degree the greatness and safety 
of the British Empire. Few people in England realise 
the ferment that is astir in the political consciousness 
of India. The immensity and complexity of the task 
of framing a democratic constitution for India are 
universally admitted; but the task has been rendered 
even more difficult and complicated by misrepresentation, 
by the ignorance and suspicion evinced by the British 
electorate of the Indian people and by the campaign 
carried on in England by Mr. Churchill and his group, 
who seem to live in the last century. As if these troubles 
were not sufficient, disunity and conflicting elements 
in India add to the complexity of an already complex 
situation. A severe crisis in the political history 
of India occurred when Mr. Gandhi first launched 


his non-co-operation movement and the Congress 
Party decided to boycott the legislatures in 1921. After 
a period of three futile years spent in the wilderness 
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the Party entered the legislatures in 1924. It contained 
some of the ablest, most patriotic and self-sacrificing 
Indians of their day. Pandit Motilal Nehru, a stalwart 
leader of the Party in the Assembly, acting on the belief 
that the greater the sacrifice, the greater the appeal 
to the imagination of the people, gave up a most lucrative 
legal practice, gifted his fortune to the Congress Party, 
and dedicated his life to the service of the people. 
He did not live to see Swaraj established, but he saw its 
foundation well and truly laid. Though inspired by the 
highest patriotic motives, Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation 
movement, launched by him with special emphasis 
upon its essentially non-violent nature, soon departed 
from that principle. In fact there were grave clashes 
when he launched his movement of civil disobedience, 
his no-tax campaign and his historic defiance of the 
law on a mass scale by the open manufacture of 
illicit salt. After a stormy period of tension Lord 
Irwin, then Viceroy of India, extended the olive branch 
to Mr. Gandhi and the movement of Indian nationalism. 
Proceeding on a spell of leave to England for a much 
needed rest. Lord Irwin seized the opportunity to 
consult the British Cabinet on the Indian situation 
and on his return to India in 1950 he announced that 
His Majesty’s Government had decided to hold a 
Round Table Conference to consider the future of this 
country and reform its constitution. The announcement 
had an immediate calming effect, an atmosphere of 
peace was restored in the country and by previous 
appointment, a deputation consisting of Mr. Gandhi, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. M. 
A. Jinnah and Mr. V. J. Patel, President of the Indian 
Assembly, met the Viceroy to discuss the date and 
personnel of the Round Table Conference and the 
question of an amnesty for political offenders jailed in 
connection with the civil disobedience and other 
campaigns launched by Mr. Gandhi. The Viceroy 
showed himself very ready and willing to meet these 
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demands. Mr. Gandhi, however, made further new 
demands and the Viceroy finding himself unable to meet 
them, negotiations broke down and a resolution was 
passed by the Indian National Congress, which held its 
annual session at Lahore just then, to resort once more 
to civil disobedience. Mr. Gandhi set the ball rolling 
with his famous march from Sabarmati through the 
villages of Gujerat with his followers. This created a 
stir which can better be imagined than described. It 
was hailed as a spectacular declaration of “ War” against 
the Government who were forced back upon coercive 
measures, the employment of which fanned the “revolt” 
still further. Mr. Gandhi himself was arrested, prosecuted 
and convicted and sent to jail. The attempt to paralyse 
the administration and render it difficult if not impossible 
for the Government to discharge its functions almost 
succeeded. Mr. Gandhi’s boycott of English goods 
and his picketing of liquor shops in Bombay greatly 
aggravated the situation. In the prevailing atmosphere 
it was only to be expected that the Congress would 
decline to take part in the first Round Table Conference 
which was held in London in November of 1930. The 
demand for a Round Table Conference to settle the 
political claims of India was first made by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru in the Indian Legislative Assembly in 1924, 
but his resolution was opposed by Government and 
was negatived. When six years later a Round Table 
Conference was eventually summoned through the 
good offices of a liberal and peace-loving Viceroy, 
Mr. Gandhi and his Party boycotted it, leaving a bitter 
legacy of hate and strife and bringing the country 
to the brink of economic ruin and revolution. Mr. 
Gandhi boldly asserted his disloyalty to Government, 
but though he was disloyal to the Government of 
India it was admitted even by his opponents that he 
was loyal to his own country, and nobody doubts 
today that his revolt was inspired by loss of faith in 
British statesmanship. Strong repressive measures were 
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adopted against the movement and its leaders but 
they had no effect. Jails filled swiftly and were over¬ 
crowded and India’s ablest men and women, many 
from the highest social circles, were soon behind bars. 
The time came when Lord Baldwin was forced to admit 
that “ we cannot hold India without reforms. We 
could hold India by force in the final necessity, but an 
India governed in that manner would be the gravest 
threat to the Empire.” The Daily Telegraph in a forceful 
leader recognised that a rebellious or even a sullen 
India would be a burden such as even British financial 
resources could not sustain. This was the direct 
material argument, but there was the higher consi¬ 
deration that to hold India by force would be foreign to 
the whole genius of British rule. British statesmanship 
had to consider, not what was the last desperate measure 
it could take, but what would best promote the ends 
at which it had always aimed and to which it had 
repeatedly pledged itself in the most solemn terms 
and manner. 

On the Aga Khan fell the task of allaying the bitterness 
that had been aroused and at the same time pressing 
the just claims of Indians to full responsible government, 
and the way in which he discharged both missions 
greatly enhanced the reputation he had already achieved 
as an ex-official ambassador for bringing England 
and India together. ^ 

The Round Table Conference was inaugurated in 
London by His Majesty the King-Emperor in a touching 
speech which will remain a landmark in the history 
of the Empire. His Majesty said : 

“More than once the Sovereign has summoned historic assemblies 
on the soil of India, but never before have British and Indian 
Statesmen and Rulers of Indian States met, as you now meet, 
in one place and round one table, to discuss the future system 
of government for India and seek agreement for the guidance 
of My Parliament as to the foundations upon which it must stand. 

“ Nearly ten years ago, in a message to my Indian Legislature, 
I dwelt upon the significance of its establishment in the 
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constitutional progress of India. Ten years is but a brief span in 
the life of any nation, but this decade has witnessed, not only 
in India but throughout all the nations forming the British Com¬ 
monwealth, a quickening and growth in ideals and aspirations 
of nationhood which defy the customary measurement of time. 
It should therefore be no matter of surprise to the men of this 
generation that, as was then contemplated, it should have become 
necessary to estimate and review the results of what was begun 
ten years ago and to make further provision for the future. Such 
a review has been lately carried out by the Statutory Commission 
appointed by me for that purpose and you will have before you 
the outcome of their labours, together with other contributions 
which have been or can be made to the solution of the great problem 
confronting you, 

“ No words of mine are needed to bring home to you the moment¬ 
ous character of the task to which you have set your hands. 
Each one of you will, with me, be profoundly conscious how 
much depends, for the whole of the British Commonwealth, 
on the issue of your consultations. This community of interest 
leads me to count it as of happy augury that there should be 
present today the representatives of my Governments in all the 
Sister States of that Commonwealth. 

“I shall follow the course of your proceedings with the closest 
and most sympathetic interest, not indeed without anxiety but 
with a greater confidence. The material conditions which 
surround the lives of my subjects in India affect me nearly, and 
will be ever present in your thoughts during your forthcoming 
deliberations. I have also in mind the just claims of majorities 
and minorities, of men and women, of town dwellers and tillers 
of the soil, of landlords and tenants, of the strong and the weak, 
of the rich and poor, of the races, castes and creeds of which the 
body politic is composed. For these things I care deeply. I 
cannot doubt that the true foundation of self-government is in 
the fusion of such divergent claims into mutual obligations and 
in their recognition and fulfilment. It is my hope that the future 
government of India based on its foundation will give expression 
to her honourable aspirations, 

“May your discussions point the way to the sure achievement 
of this end, and may your names go down to history as those 
of men who served India well, and whose endeavours advanced 
the happiness and prosperity of all my beloved people. 

“I pray that Providence may grant you in bounteous measure, 
wisdom, patience and good-wiU.” 

After the ceremonial opening in the House of Lords, 
the Conference met at St. James’ Palace under the 
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chairmanship of the Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald) on the 12th of November. The gathering 
was in every way unique. The big drawing-room 
of that ancient palace could never have witnessed a 
conference of equal variety and magnificence. At 
one end of the table sat the Princes of India with that 
veteran Ruler, the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, at 
their head. On his left were bearers of historic names 
famous in the records of Indian princely chivalry, 
the rulers of Kashmir, Bikaner, Patiala, Bhopal, Rewa, 
Jamnagar, Dholpur, Alwar and Sangli, with their 
ministers, all of whom had already achieved distinction 
in the difficult field of statesmanship—Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Sir Krishnamachari, Sir Kailas Haksar, Nawab Sir 
Liaqat Hyat, Sir Manubhai Mehta, and Sir Mirza Ismail. 
Nor was the British Indian representation less striking. 
Opposite the Prime Minister, who presided, sat the 
Aga Khan. On his left sat the Muslim representatives, 
the best known among whom were Mr. Muhammed 
Ali Jinnah, Sir Muhammed Shafi, Mr. ZafruUah Khan 
and Maulana Muhammed Ali. At the corner supporting 
the Muslims sat the two women delegates, Mrs. Sub- 
baroyan and Begum Shah Nawaz. Prominent among 
the Hindu delegates were Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
the Right Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir C. 
P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. M. 
R. Jayakar and Dewan Bahadur Rama Mudaliyar. 
The British delegation was no less impressive. Besides 
the Prime Minister and Lord Sankey, that delegation 
contained two men; one whose name was familiar 
to everyone in India as that of a brilliant ex-Viceroy 
on whose attitude much depended. Lord Reading; 
the other destined to write his name indelibly in the 
record of the Conference and who came to loom larger 
and larger as time went on. Sir Samuel Hoare. 

The Parsi community, which is numerically the 
smallest one in India but which has produced eminent 
leaders in every walk of life, was represented by no less 
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than three prominent citizens of Bombay—Sir Phiroze 
Sethna, Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Mr. (now Sir) H. P. 
Mody. One more Parsi delegate, Sir Maneckji Dada- 
bhoy, a leading industrial magnate of Central India 
and a veteran in politics was added to the second Round 
Table Conference. 

The case for India was opened by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in a speech that will go down in history as a 
masterpiece of political exposition. It was an extremely 
able and thoughtful speech, and the case was presented 
in such an unassailable manner that the conclusion— 
a Federal Government with responsibility at the centre— 
seemed inevitable. In solemn tones, he invited the 
great Princes of India to join hands with their brethren 
in British India to establish an All-India Federation 
which would re-unite the common motherland into 
a great nation. The future of India depended upon 
the attitude which the Princes would take on this 
occasion. It was for them to say whether they would 
help in the creation of an All-India Federation ? Would 
they do it ? There were doubt and anxiety visible 
on all faces. They were, however, not to remain 
long in suspense. When His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner rose, all turned their attention to him. He 
soon removed their doubt and anxiety by responding to 
Sir Tej Bahadur’s appeal in a manner which came as a 
most agreeable surprise to all concerned. His Highness 
welcomed the idea of Federation with legitimate safe¬ 
guards in the interest of the States and affirmed the 
faith that was in him that in the greatness of India 
lay the greatness of the Princes. The Maharaja’s 
profound faith as a patriotic Indian in the greatness 
of his motherland and the integral unity of the States 
with India found clear expression in the following 
declaration:— 

“ We, the Princes, are Indians. We have our roots deep 
down in her historic past, we are racy of the soil. Everything 
which tends to the honour and prosperity of India has for us vital 
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concern. Everything which retards her prosperity and shakes 
the stability of her institutions retards our own growth and lowers 
our stature.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner was powerfully 
supported by Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Kashmir 
and the Nawab of Bhopal and the striking speeches 
delivered by these Princes in the conference were most 
helpful. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir in an invi¬ 
gorative speech said that “ as allies of Britain, we stand 
solidly by the British connexion. As Indians and 
loyal to the land whence we derive our birth and infant 
nurture, we stand as solidly as the rest of our countrymen 
for our land’s enjoyment of a position of honour and 
equality in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Our desire to co-operate to the best of our ability 
with all sections of this Conference is a genuine desire ; 
so too is genuine our determination to base our 
co-operation upon the realities of the present situation.” 

Sir Akbar Hydari as the representative of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam echoed the voice of the States 
in the following words :— 

“ As with Hyderabad, so with all the States ; and I can assure 
the peoples of the Empire and the world at large that no hand 
shall sever the ties which bind the Princes to the Crown. 

“ At the same time, the States, autonomous within their own 
borders, can fully sympathise with the aims and ideals of the 
peoples of British India and are ready to work in harmony with 
them for the Greater and United India, which we all hope may 
be the outcome of our deliberations. 

“ It is in this spirit that we enter the Conference, and in this 
spirit we shall do all that lies in our power to assist in the 
solution of the problems of our country and the satisfaction of 
her aspirations. 

“ Every race, creed and religion has its own distinct contribution 
to make to the common weal, and we of the States for our part 
bring with us no mean inheritance—the traditions and culture 
handed down from spacious days, when in politics, arts and science 
India stood amongst the foremost peoples of the World.” 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal made a notable 
contribution in framing the new Constitution for India. 
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His Highness urged that a free Indian State means the 
disappearance of that doctrine of Paramountcy which 
has been imported, contrary to the treaties, into the 
relationship between the States and the Paramount 
Power. His Highness had no doubt that when the 
time came Indian States will furnish a stabilising factor 
in the new Constitution of India. He had noted that 
the previous speakers recognised that nothing in a 
system of Federation connotes any interference with 
the affairs of the States. That their relations with the 
Crown would remain unaltered unless and until modified 
by mutual consent. His Highness enlarged upon 
the goal that India desired to attain as a self-governing 
dominion, with equality of status, united to the Empire 
of the British Crown. His Highness concluded with a 
fervent appeal to His Majesty’s Government for framing a 
suitable constitution for India in the following words :— 

“ I State, with all the earnestness I can command, that though 
she (India) seemed fair to the eye, the structure is full of fissures ; 
but treat her with the cement of national unity, which is ready 
to hand, give her national freedom and that equality of status, 
for which her sons and daughters are longing, and she will stand 
throughout the ages as the noblest and the strongest support 
of the British Empire/’ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa spoke as a 
conservative against the dangers of precipitation and 
short-cuts. The Maharaja defined the conservative 
attitude as differing from other schools of thought 
less as to the object to be achieved than as to the pace 
and method of achievement. His Highness wanted 
an assurance that the reforms which British India 
desired did not impose on Indian States obligations which 
the Princes did not desire. The Indian States desired to 
preserve their individual and historical identity which 
their forefathers had carved out for themselves and 
handed down to their successors. His Highness 
declared:— 

“ The Indian States—^I speak for the conservative element— 
wish to safeguard their individual existence. They ask for 
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guarantees that the changes in the Government of India, which 
are foreshadowed, will leave them free to pursue their own ideals 
in the manner of their heritage and tradition. They ask that 
the;.' position will not be modified without their own consent, 
that changes will not be forced on them, and that the treaties 
into which they entered with the British Power in India will be 
honoured in the spirit and in the letter.” 

How much the presence of the Aga Khan as a 
delegate at the Round Table Conference contributed 
to the success of the deliberations and the acceptance 
of India’s main demands by the British public is not 
yet widely appreciated.* There is a general idea 
prevalent that His Highness’ great influence and prestige 
were exclusively placed at the disposal of the Muslim 
representatives and that what was meant for India was 
utilised for the service of the community. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. That it was his leadersWp 
that made the Muslim bloc the most important at the 
Conference goes without saying. But that is only 
a superficial view. His Highness’ work at the Con¬ 
ference was truly national and in the interests of India 
as a whole, with proper and legitimate safeguards 
for his community. 

At the first Round Table Conference the Aga Khan 
was unanimously elected leader of the British Indian 
Delegation and the wisdom of the step was obvious 
from the beginning. His influence and prestige with 
the British public were an invaluable asset to the national 
cause, and even that section of Conservative opinion 
in England which is inclined to look upon all national 
claims as veiled sedition suddenly realised that a move¬ 
ment which had the open support of His Highness 
could not be brushed aside as a manifestation of 
disloyalty. Much of the general friendliness to the 


* This account of the activities and achievements of the Aga Khan at the 
Round Table Conference has been supplied by a valued friend, Mr. K. M. 
Panikkar, who, as a representative of the Indian Princes Chamber, had occasion 
to watch the successive conferences and the sittings of the Parliamentary Joint 
Select Committee. 
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Indian claim which was the notable feature of the first 
Conference arose from this realisation. 

It is well to recall the main outlines of the political 
situation in the autumn of 1930 when the first Round 
Table Conference was summoned. The Simon Com¬ 
mission had put forward a scheme which denied central 
responsibility and saw a federation of India as a distant 
vision. The position of the States was to remain 
undefined. The Muslim organisations, apart from 
their claims relating to the position of the community 
in the future, were insistently demanding a central 
government shorn virtually of all power over the 
Provinces even where central authority was essential. 
There was no question whatever of a federation in 
which the States of India were to be partners. In 
fact, when the delegates to the Round Table Conference 
reached London none of the parties to the Conference 
had any definite scheme—only conflicting claims. The 
Princes declared that their political relations were with 
the Crown and, while they were prepared to give 
moral support to the claim of British India, their interests 
could not be merged into a united Indian Government. 
The Hindus, while insisting on central authority and 
immediate democratic self-governrrient, were not pre¬ 
pared to meet the Muslim demands or those of other 
minority communities. The Muslim delegation, on 
the other hand, rightly held to the fourteen points 
which Mr. Jinnah had elaborated on President Wilson’s 
famous model. His Majesty’s Government, anxious 
to meet the reasonable demands of all parties, felt them¬ 
selves at sea in this confusion of contradictory claims. 
It was in these circumstances that the idea of an All-India 
Federation with the States as equal partners emerged 
from the preliminary discussions carried on between 
the leading Princes and delegates of British India. 

The desirability, indeed the necessity of a federal 
solution of the Indian problem had been emphasised 
as early as 1919 by the Aga Khan in his Book, “ India 
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in Transition" and he could therefore legitimately 
claim that he was one of the principal and original 
authors of this idea in relation to India. But in a 
more specific sense His Highness’ contribution to the 
federal scheme requires emphasis. In relation to the 
federal proposal which was the outcome of the negotia¬ 
tions between the Liberal leaders, headed by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and the representatives of the Princes, 
Muslim opinion was at the beginning far from friendly. 
Some of the Muslim delegates headed by Mr. Jinnah 
frankly opposed the idea of a Federation : their view 
was explicable if one stresses a doubt that the association 
of British India with States under personal Rule may 
lead to political reaction. Others there were who felt 
that in view of the predominance of Hindus in the 
Princely Order the association of States would result 
in a lessening of the political influence of the Muslim 
community. For these and other reasons, it became 
obvious from the beginning that the federal idea might 
not find acceptance among the Muslim delegates. 
If that fear had materialised then the Round Table 
Conference would have broken down at the very 
beginning. The fact that such a calamity was averted 
and that the idea of federation was accepted was mainly 
due to the personal eflbrts of the Aga Khan. 

His Highness, with his remarkable gift of foresighted¬ 
ness and his wide experience of political life realised 
that, whatever temporary difficulties there might be 
in the scheme of federation, it offered the best and 
most acceptable solution of the Indian problem, that 
it was an opportunity which might never recur to 
unite India into one political entity, that if such a great 
ideal required compromise which might temporarily 
strengthen the reactionary forces, it was but a small 
price to pay for so great and noble a thing as the unity 
of India. It was only by persistently urging this point 
of view with all the emphasis at his command and with 
all the prestige attached to his great name and his 
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past services to the community that His Highness 
was able to get the Muslim delegation openly to declare 
their adherence to Federation. That declaration, though 
not so dramatic as that of the Princes, was in a sense 
even more significant. 

From the very beginning it was felt that, whatever 
might be the form of the Constitution, no effective 
scheme of reform could be possible without a prior 
settlement of the communal problem. Naturally both 
the Hindus and Muhammadans looked to His Flighness 
for a settlement of this question. It is indeed not too 
much to say that His Highness’ entire energy was 
devoted to that single object during the whole of 
November 1930. On many occasions a settlement 
seemed to be in sight. Through the efforts of His 
Highness and a few others, on one occasion a communal 
settlement was practically reached to be broken, alas, 
by the intransigeance of one or two members. The 
misfortune that dogs the political efforts of India nullified 
the efforts of His Highness ; but it should be recognised 
by all that no pains were spared by the Aga Khan, 
whose time, energy and resources were willingly placed 
at the disposal of India for this purpose. Nothing 
affected him so much as the failure of the Hindus and 
the Muslims to settle their differences at the first 
Round Table Conference. No one felt the humiliation 
more bitterly and no one was prepared to make greater 
sacrifices than he. 

The confidence which His Highness enjoyed may be 
judged from the fact that both communities were 
prepared to leave the question of the communal claims 
in Bengal to his sole arbitration. 

It was only when all possibility of an agreed settlement 
of the Hindu-Muslim question vanished beyond all 
hope that the Aga Khan accepted the leadership of the 
Muslim delegation. A united leadership for British 
India had become frankly impossible, with the Hindus 
and Muslims looking at every question from opposed 
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points of view; and His Highness naturally felt that, 
in the absence of any agreement, his duty was with his 
community as ultimately it was in the larger interests 
of "the country. As the acknowledged leader of the 
Muslim delegation he was in a position more effectively 
to serve India than as a nominal head of a divided 
British India, and the Hindu delegates were the first 
to recognise that the presence of the Aga Khan at the 
head of the Muslims was a guarantee that nothing 
against the fundamental interests of India or of Hindus 
would be put forward at the Conference. 

The position at the second Round Table Conference 
was different. Lord Irwin’s statesmanship prevailed 
and he was able to persuade Mr. Gandhi to attend the 
second Round Table Conference. When Lord Irwin 
retired. The Tims of India paid a tribute to his skill 
in negotiation with Mr. Gandhi and said :— 

‘‘ Sooner or later, as India went down the hill to ruin, there 
was bound to be official recognition of the fact that India could 
not be saved, or any sort of stable self-government assured, without 
the help of the Congress, the strongest political organisation 
in the country. Fortunately recognition of that fact came before 
the situation was irrevocably lost, and it is to Lord Irwin’s patience 
and skill that India owes the successful issue of the negotiations 
with Mr. Gandhi. His Excellency has been accused of ‘ taking 
tea with treason ’ and of almost every crime against the Constitu¬ 
tion that can occur to the minds of impassioned politicians who 
seem to think that, at the word from some mysterious si ong man, 
a fast changing India will stand still as the sun once stood still 
upon Gideon. Lord Irwin has never shown to better advantage 
than in facing that storm of obloquy, and the memory of him 
that India will most cherish is that of almost the final scene of his 
career at Delhi. Muhammed Ali in a speech at the Round Table 
Conference spoke of Lord Irwin as ‘ that tall Christian.’ Both 
epithets are just and distinctive—but not physically tall only, 
great in stature in the long line of men who have ruled India.” 

The Indian National Congress was thus represented 
by Mr. Gandhi and his claim to speak not only for the 
Congress but also for the Hindus and the Muslims 
naturally created a crisis. The minority communities 
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represented at the Conference felt that their representa¬ 
tive character was being questioned, and the general 
atmosphere created was one of open hostility between 
the parties. Again His Highness had to act as the 
peacemaker. Being naturally anxious to secure the 
substance rather than to waste time in questioning 
claims or putting forward counter-claims, the Aga 
Khan invited Mr. Gandhi to negotiate a communal 
settlement with the Muslim and other representatives 
of the minority communities. It must indeed have been 
strange to see these two spiritual leaders, so singularly 
unlike each other, meeting to discuss and, if possible 
arrive at a settlement of the most complicated issue 
facing Indian statesmen—the one, a descendant of a 
long line of Princes, the religious leader of millions, 
polished, courteous and versed in the ways of diplomacy; 
the other the emaciated Mahatma, the incarnate spirit 
of Hinduism, shrewd, persistent, and with a settled view 
from which nothing in the world would make him 
budge an inch. The negotiations, after many days 
and nights of weary bargaining in the Aga Khan’s 
room at the Ritz Hotel, proved abortive. It is unneces¬ 
sary to inquire into the causes which led to their failure ; 
but it can be said without the fear of contradiction 
that it was only the tact, wisdom and courage of His 
Highness which were responsible for the conversations 
continuing so long as they did. The attitude of mind 
which predominated in these communal discussions 
would have led, if any one else had been in charge 
of the negotiations, to an immediate breach. The 
failure of negotiations did not minimise the value of 
the work of His Highness; on the other hand even 
Mahatma Gandhi agreed that the Aga Khan displayed 
infinite patience, understanding and wisdom during 
those troubled days. 

The failure of the communal negotiations had an 
unexpected result. The impossible claims of the Con¬ 
gress demonstrated to the representatives of the different 
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With Mr. Gandhi at their meeting in London. In the background 
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minorities the necessity of union among themselves 
and they negotiated an important agreement known 
as thi. Minority Pact. By this alliance, the different 
minorities—in fact all Indian communities except the 
caste Hindus and Sikhs—^laid down a proportion of 
representation in the Federal Legislature, local bodies 
and official appointments, and agreed that they would 
support each other unreservedly until their claims 
received full satisfaction. In the light of the communal 
award, it may appear that the Minorities Pact was 
unfair to the communities not included in it; but, 
as a diplomatic move, it was a master stroke. It showed 
to His Majesty’s Government the depth of feeling of 
the minority communities on the question: and it 
provided an effective answer to the untenable claim 
to universal representation made by the Congress. 
Besides it placed the minorities on a vantage ground 
for further negotiations, for they were pledged not 
to agree to any modification unless all other parties 
to the pact agreed to it. Looked at from every point 
of view it was a diplomatic success of unique importance 
to His Highness whose hands were thereby greatly 
strengthened in the discussions that followed with the 
British Government. 

The announcement of the minorities pact changed 
the whole position. It was then obvious that 't was 
a vain dream to hope for an agreed solution of the 
communal problem in India, and, as no scheme of 
reforms would be acceptable lo any party without 
a settlement of this question, it was clear that there 
was no option but to leave the matter to the arbitration 
of His Majesty’s Government. This was agreed to 
and the discussion on political questions naturally 
seemed unreal in the face of this outstanding fact. 

The communal award of His Majesty’s Government 
was announced in the following year. Careful students 
of Indian politics immediately recognised that as a 
measure of practical wisdom the award, in spite of many 
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obvious defects, was the best possible under the cir¬ 
cumstances. They were not slow also to recognise a 
fresh triumph for the diplomacy of the Aga Khan. 
While it was undoubtedly true that all the Muslim 
demands were not granted in the award, it was obvious 
that the main claims of the community had been satisfied, 
that they were given all legitimate protection in the 
future constitution with their cultural, religious and 
political interests fully safeguarded; that their great 
importance as a community was adequately secured. 
That the award was so satisfactory from the Muslim 
point of view was without doubt due to the wisdom 
and moderation with which the Aga Khan, as the 
accredited representative of the community, carried 
on negotiations in England. 

The award did not meet with universal approval, 
even among the Muslims. There were extremists, 
not alive to the realities of the situation, who were 
anxious to see that the scheme so laboriously worked 
out was rejected by the community. The representation 
allotted to the community in Bengal was in particular 
resented. It was only the prestige and authority of 
His Highness which gained almost universal acceptance 
for the award by the Muslim community of India. 
His Highness regarded the award as a compromise 
in which his community should share “ the rough 
with the smooth,” and he begged them not to ask for 
a victory as that would leave an unpleasant recollection 
behind and affect their relationship with the sister 
community. 

As a result of the settlement of the communal pro¬ 
blem, the position at the Third Round Table Conference 
and in tlie work of tke Joint Select Committee was 
totally different from what had unfortunately developed 
in the first and second Round Table Conferences. 

It was on these two historic OCCSs'lOtlS 

leadership of the Indian delegation in hlS choTiCter 

as a genuine nationalist became evident. With the 
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ghost of the communal problem laid, it became possible 
for Hindus and Muslims to co-operate wholeheartedly 
in the work of constitution-making. The change 
of temper at the Third Round Table Conference was 
indeed remarkable. There was hardly any difference 
of opinion between the different sections of the British 
Indian delegation and, though the communities worked 
in different groups, their co-operation on the main 
issues was wholehearted. The credit for this belongs 
in a great degree to the Aga Khan who was never tired 
of urging on his co-religionists the necessity of working 
in complete agreement with the Hindus when the 
communal claim was fully safeguarded. It is well known 
that there were men in both camps who, as a resxilt 
of the attitude developed during a life-time of communal 
squabbles, could not adjust themselves to this statesman¬ 
like point of view; but the authority and prestige of 
the Aga Khan with both communities helped to tide 
over difficulties and to create an atmosphere of trust 
and good-will in the conference. 

At the Joint Select Committee His Highness was 
again formally elected leader of the British Indian 
delegation and his services in that capacity can scarcely 
be overrated. The communal peace which fortunately 
reigned helped him to speak to His Majesty’s Government 
as the accredited leader of British India, not only of 
Muslims but also of politically-minded Hindus. The 
difficulties in the way of the Indian delegation arose 
mainly from three factors— 

1. The attitude of certain newcomers to the dele¬ 
gation who desired to question the very basis of the 
White Paper and thereby to go back on the decisions 
of the Round Table Conference ; 

2. The attitude of some of the Parliamentary 
representatives who were unconvinced of the wisdom 
of giving India responsible government; 

3. The position taken up by the representatives 
of certain large States in desiring to revive old 
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controversies regarding the ske of the Chamber and 
other fundamental questions. At the meeting of the 
Indian delegation under the presidency of His Highness 
every question was discussed in detail and as far as 
possible a common attitude was evolved. These 
discussions, which were often prolonged into the small 
hours of mornings at the Ritz Hotel, had very beneficial 
results as the members were able to adjust their points 
of view and as time went on to present a united front 
on almost all questions. 

The Parliamentary composition of the Joint Com¬ 
mittee meant a predominance of influential Conservative 
members like Lord Derby and Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
whose attitude was at the beginning non-committal, 
and others who were frankly hostile to the Federal 
scheme. The Aga Khan’s social influence and his 
known loyalty to the British connection were among 
the prime factors which helped to convert those in¬ 
fluential members. This attitude of His Highness 
made him a target of criticism in the reactionary papers 
which saw in him an insuperable obstacle to their 
campaign of resisting all reforms on the ground that 
the scheme involved a surrender to the seditionists. 

On the third point—that of altering the basis of 
the legislatures—a point which was pressed with vigour 
and persistence by the representatives of some of the 
larger States, His Highness had to take a determined 
attitude and to oppose it in the Committee on behalf 
of the Muslim delegation. His firm attitude finally 
settled the issue and turned the opinion of the Committee. 

The most outstanding achievement of the Aga Khan 
at the Committee was of course the Joint Memorandum. 
For the first time in Indian political history a united 
demand on behalf of all communities, covering prac¬ 
tically every important political point in the White 
Paper, was put forward before His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. This document, which may be called the 
minimum national demand for the modification of the 
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White Paper, was the result of the Aga Khan’s 
continuous efforts to achieve national unity. As the 
Memorandum in its concluding passage says, “ Our 
proposals are intended to secure that the process of 
further transfer of responsibility shall be continuous. 
We recognise that during an initial period, which in 
our opinion should not exceed ten years, certain pro¬ 
visions of the new constitution must remain unaltered. 
We cannot, however, too strongly impress on the 
Committee that, unless the new constitution brings 
the realisation of a Government fully responsible 
to the legislature within sight and its provisions are 
so framed as to render possible further constitutional 
progress by the action of the Indian legislatures, political 
activity outside the legislature will continue to absorb 
important sections of the politically-minded classes 
in India.” 

That paragraph summarises the national demand and 
though India had had to wait for four years before 
such a demand could be put forward authoritatively, 
it is a matter of supreme importance that it was made 
before the concluding stages of negotiation for political 
advancement. If any one delegate more than another 
contributed to this unique achievement, it is the Aga 
Khan. Through his persistent efforts, his known 
tolerance, sturdy patriotism and non-committal outlook, 
he was able to achieve what seemed well nigh impossible 
and thus served his motherland in a way that few others 
have done. 

The Aga Khan was one of the principal witnesses 
at the sittings of the Joint Committee of the Government 
of India Bill. In the course of a memorandum which 
he presented to the Committee he said :— 

“ I accept the term ‘ Responsible Government,’ though as 
an ideal my preference is for self-government either on the American 
federal plan or on Swiss lines leaving ultimate power through 
the Initiative, the Referendum, and perhaps the Recall. But the 
facts of the situation have to be recognised. Our future is linked 
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with Great Britain and not with the United States or Switzerland— 
and still less with an abstract perfect state conceived by the mind 
of a Plato. For a century and a half English institutions and 
sentiments have been moulding Indian political ideals. The 
very fact that this Bill is before the British Parliament shows 
that we must seek progress at this transitional stage in conformity 
with English views and English institutions. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances ‘ Responsible Government ’ must be our way towards 
evolving in the future some plan more suited to a congeries of 
great States, such as India will become, and I believe the way 
will be found in something akin to the American Federal plan, 
plus the Initiative and the Referendum and possibly even the 
Recall. Meanwhile acceptance of the formula ‘ Responsible 
Government ’ postulates the necessity for making the electorate 
as wide as possible, as well as the establishment in the Provincial 
Legislature of a substantial elected majority.” 

In his oral evidence His Highness criticised some 
features of the Reform Bill and suggested certain changes 
which in the light of subsequent events would have 
made for definite improvement. His evidence through¬ 
out was marked by that clear grasp of realities which is 
a striking characteristic of His Highness’s work in 
any field from politics to social reform. On one 
occasion in the course of his examination he declared 
that as an ideal he preferred self-government on the 
American federal plan or on the Swiss lines, but he 
recognised that India’s future was linked with Britain, 
and responsible government must be a way towards 
evolving a plan more suited to the communities of great 
states such as India was bound to become. He looked 
forward to the day when electorates in India would 
have advanced sufficiently in their political consciousness 
to be able to exert the proper influence and supervision 
over their representatives. The existing system of 
dualism could not be a permanent solution, the Aga 
Khan held, but it was difficult in present circumstances 
to imagine any other coherent scheme for the necessary 
transitional period. One point His Highness made 
was that a two-thirds majority vote should be essential 
for the removal of a Minister. Though he thought the 
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power reserved to Governors to disregard the opinion of 
Ministers was desirable for the present as a safeguard 
from the British point of view, he doubted the practical 
utility of such power. He was of opinion that the best 
guarantee against hasty, unfair, or partial legislation 
and the best protection for the Governor himself would 
be the weapon of the referendum. He thought that 
the proposed restrictions on the financial and legislative 
powers of the Legislatures were unnecessarily severe 
so far as Bombay and Bengal were concerned. The 
Legislature, he said, should certainly be empowered 
to vote supplies. 

Two events stand to the credit of the Aga Khan as a 
result of his powerful advocacy: (i) It was mainly 
through his efforts that Sind was made a separate 
Province, where Muslims are in a majority. (2) The 
elevation of the status of the North-West Frontier 
Province to that of a Governor’s Province with a 
constitution analogus to that of the Governors’ Provin¬ 
ces under the new regime. 

The magnitude of the services rendered by the Aga 
Khan to the cause of India and to the Imperial cause 
with which he found it possible to reconcile the interests 
of his motherland, has been fully recognised by impartial 
critics, who are well acquainted with the far-reaching 
nature of his constructive proposals and the self-sacrifice 
imposed on him in carrying them through, and by the 
world at large when together with Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru His Highness was raised to the status of a Privy 
Councillor. The London correspondent of The Servant 
of India, referring to the “ quality and character ” of 
the services of the Aga Khan, said: “ Trammelled 
as he (the Aga Khan) undoubtedly was at one time 
by the personnel of the Mussalman section of the British 
Indian delegation with their strongly communal bias. 
His Highness managed, with considerable dexterity, 
to free himself from the suspicion that he shared the 
more extreme forms of communalism to which some 
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of his colleagues professed allegiance, and ultimately 
he won the unstinted praise of he British Indian 
delegation for the admirably impartial manner in which 
he presided over a team, selected haphazard, often 
inchoate and incoherent, frequently with mutually 
divergent and conflicting interests, and yet that neverthe¬ 
less, with the aid especially of one or two other members 
of a more far-seeing vision, he succeeded in guiding 
towards commonsense and collaboration, resulting in 
the ultimate production of the Joint Memorandum. 
It was an exercise in tact, diplomacy and public spirit 
that went far to justify the late Mr. Gokhale’s estimate 
of His Highness’s great qualities. 

“ India may well take pride, if she can treat such 
matters objectively, in her trinity of Privy Councillors 
and t'lder Statesmen, Mr. Sastri, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and His Highness the Aga Khan; and what 
India of today thinks of the last named of those three 
was shown in no uncertain way when he visited the 
country during the cold weather of 1933-34. Un¬ 
mistakable proofs of his popularity and influence on 
that occasion showed a just appreciation of his great 
services to India.” 

The Aga Khan has again and again made it clear 
that acceptance of the Morley-Minto reforms and later 
of the Alontagu-Chelmsford reforms did not mean 
that he or anybody in India accepted them as final. 
Those reforms were accepted as instalments towards 
the realisation of full responsible government. As 
the Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastry emphasised on the 
occasion of the Gokhale Anniversary celebrations at 
Madras in March 1938, the acceptance by such a patriot 
as Mr. Gokhale of the reforms and his endeavour 
to work them did not mean that Mr. Gokhale and his 
colleagues regarded those reforms as final and so, 
too, with the Aga Khan who, while strongly advocating 
the working of the reforms, never forgot and never 
ceased to work for tkeir supersessvoiv by yet greater 
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advances towards the goal which he has held to be 
India’s, namely Dominion Status. 

Widespread regret has been expressed that the 
recommendations embodied in the Joint Memorandum 
to the new constitution were not accepted by the British 
Government. The Government of India Act of 1955 
having been passed by Parliament, the first part of the 
reforms, namely that instituting Provincial Autonomy, 
became operative in April 1937. It is now in full 
operation. First of all the Congress declined to accept 
office and created an atmosphere of more or less sullen 
discontent which was bound in the long run to have 
led to trouble, though their non-co-operation did not 
prevent the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
the ministers of the previous regime readily shouldering 
the responsibility of carrying on the administration. 
The various difficulties which attended the introduction 
of provincial autonomy were surmounted by Lord 
Linlithgow’s tact and statesmanship, to the success 
of which Mr. Gandhi contributed in the most sensible 
way by a happily conciliatory attitude. As a result 
such differences as had arisen, most of which really 
concerned matters of procedure rather than fundamental 
questions of principle, were easily settled. The great 
danger of deadlocks was thus avoided and a spirit of 
willing co-operation gradually developed, as a result 
of which the Congress Party accepted office. Seven 
of the eleven provinces of India are now administered 
by Congress ministries, two by coalition ministries 
and in all the eleven of them the machinery of repre¬ 
sentative government is working far more efficiently 
and smoothly than had ever been anticipated. There 
appears to be the happiest measure of agreement between 
Governors of Provinces and their Ministries, and 
cordial co-operation between the members of the Civil 
Service and the Ministers. So far as Bombay Presidency 
is concerned, the Ministers have shown a wonderful 
grasp of administrative problems, and the efficient 
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manner in which they have been carrying out their 
programmes has won for them the admiration of the 
public. Former ministers used to draw Rs. 5,000 
a month. Some of the Congress ministers in Bombay 
have given up highly lucrative practice amounting 
to thousands of rupees a month and accepted the 
comparative pittance of Rs. 500 a month, thus setting 
noteworthy examples of service and sacrifice. The Aga 
Khan has expressed his great satisfaction at the success 
of the Government and his hope is that every Indian 
will regard it his duty to make Provincial Government 
successful in all the eleven Provinces. Provincial 
Autonomy is a tender plant; it must be fostered and 
reared with care. To offer destructive criticism of 
its work is a crime against the nation and should be 
avoided at all cost. 

While Provincial Autonomy is working smoothly, 
reform at the centre awaits the achievement or rather 
the establishment of Federation and this depends 
primarily upon agreement among Rulers in States 
representing “not less than half the aggregate population 
of the States and entitled to not less than half the seats 
to be allotted to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber 
to enter the All India Federation.” To establish this 
agreement is now the task of the Government of India 
and the next step in the political evolution of this 
country. During the past year they have been carefully 
examining the special interests of the States and preparing 
revised Instructions of Accession—that is, the terms 
on which they will be individually invited by the Crown 
to enter the Federation. 

While the Indian Princes are ready and willing to 
help India on her onward political course, it is a pity 
that some highly placed Congressmen are striving to 
destroy the Federation and the Indian States. They 
want the introduction of immediate responsible govern¬ 
ment in the States and elected representatives to the 
Federal Legislature from Indian States. 
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The All India Government envisaged by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act is far from satisfactory from the 
Indian point of view, but at least with certain amend¬ 
ments it is a practical and feasible scheme which can 
and doubtless will lead to greater things in due time. 

One great need in India is to secure unity. On his 
return from Europe in November 1958, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru stated a great truth when he said that only 
those nations which are strongly united, forgetting their 
dissensions, can attain freedom and retain it. If India 
is to achieve her freedom as a self-governing Dominion 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations, she 
must overcome internal quarrels. That is what the 
Aga Khan has been urging and impressing upon Indians 
for the last forty years. 

Everyone is anxious :0 federate and everyone is 
opposed to it as it is envisaged in the Government 
of India Act. The Princes insist upon their Sovereign 
rights being kept intact; the Congress wants to be the 
successor of the present Government as the Paramount 
Power; the Muslim League passed a resolution at its 
session at Patna in December 1938, authorising its 
President to explore the possibility of a suitable alterna¬ 
tive. It further passed a resolution sanctioning Civil 
Disobedience to be applied if and when necessary 
against the Congress Governments, as a prote.. t against 
the latters’ attitude towards Muslim aspirations and the 
right of Muslims to participation in the country’s 
administration and enjoyment of public services. These 
chaotic conditions can only be ended by a policy of 
give and take on all sides, including His Majesty’s 
Government, and by the establishment of an atmosphere 
of co-operation and good-will between the Princes 
and the Congress, between the Hindus and the Muslims 
on the one hand, and between all three and the British 
Government on the other. 
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THE AGA KHAN AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


^HE Aga Khan has been a delegate for India to the 
^ League of Nations since 1932. His appointment 
in successive years has helped to secure continuity of 
this important work. 

It was particularly fitting that His Highness should 
be the foremost Indian delegate at the successive sessions 
of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. A speech 
which he made at the fourteenth plenary session of the 
Conference in 1932, made a great impression, not only on 
account of his exposition of the special position of 
India having regard to the vastness of its area and the 
diversity of its conditions, but also by reason of the 
practical suggestion he made for international action. 
Great weight attaches to the pronouncement of the Aga 
Khan by the fact that for many years now the Aga Khan 
has been a world figure and has had Europe, Asia, 
America and Africa for hearers when he has discussed 
great public issues at the wireless microphone. 

His Highness led the Indian Delegation to the 
Disarmament Conference and to the special Assembly 
convened to deal with the dispute between China and 
Japan. Early in the general debate the Aga Khan 
delivered a forceful speech in which he said :— 

“ Among the outstanding labours of the League during the 
last year has been the Disarmament Conference in which I myself 
have been privileged to take part. We all know the manifold 
difficulties which the Conference has had to encounter in under¬ 


taking its formidable task; yet we are all confident that with 
patience, good-will and co-operation these difficulties can be over¬ 
come. The Conference has now laid the foundations upon which 
its constructive work can be raised. It is approaching the most 


ciuaa^ mtx of its labours; the problem of shaping a Convention 

Imid c/owo Xo the resolution of the GenCTSkl CommlSSiuu 
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23rd July. On its success may depend nothing less than the peace 
of the world. That alone should inspire us to go forward whole¬ 
heartedly in the supreme effort to consolidate peace and banish 
that tear which is the enemy of peace. 

“ But upon the success of the Disarmament Conference depends 
also in increasing measure the prosperity of the world. The 
Assembly meets again under the shadow of the economic depression 
which in the past year has become more intense and presents its 
problems today in a form more urgent and no less baffling than 
on the occasion of the last Assembly. India, as at once a great 
industrial nation and a great producer of primary products, has 
not escaped the blast. The crisis is widespread and with every day 
that passes it becomes more evident that no solution will be fruitful 
which does not embrace the needs of all countries and that in the 
co-operation of nations lies the only sure hope of the world’s 
salvation. The world, therefore, looks to the League : and it is 
essential alike for the credit of the League as for the welfare of the 
world that these hopes should not be disappointed. A propitious 
beginning has been made at Lausanne, but it is a beginning only, 
and here again we cannot fail to observe the intimate relation that 
the problem of disarmament may be found to bear to our economic 
and financial difficulties. 

“ I need not disguise a certain measure of disappointment on a 
review of the activities of the League in this field during the past 
year, that the energies of the League, and in particular of its technical 
organisations, have been concentrated, as it seems to me perhaps 
in an undue degree, upon the solution of purely European problems. 
But I do not now wish to dwell upon this. The World Economic 
and Monetary Conference will be subject to no such limitation. 
In that Conference India hopes to participate and will make to it, 
for the general good, such contribution as her position in tlie sphere 
of finance, commerce and industry dictates or allows. 

“ The unhappy dispute between China and Japan, which is a matter 
of such deep concern to us all, must, the report of the Commission 
appointed by the Council being not yet before the Assembly, 
be regarded at this stage as sub judice, I will say no more than that 
the Government and people of India deeply deplore the relations 
at present subsisting between the two great Eastern nations, which, 
whether in their religious, cultural, geographical or commercial 
aspects, present so many points of contact with India, and they 
earnestly hope that a solution, satisfactory to all parties to the dispute 
and consistent witln tVve piinciples to wVvic\v we ate pledged, wiW 
be found. 

“ We are also unfortunately confronted with a dispute between 
two other members of our Society, I refer to Paraguay and Bolivia. 
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It is the earnest hope of us all that the good offices of the League 
will lead to a speedy settlement which may redound at once to 
the credit of the League and to the good-will and restraint of all 
concerned. 

“ I cannot let this opportunity pass without saying once again 
how gladly we welcome the presence of representatives of the 
Republic of Turkey. We have also before us the application of the 
Government of Iraq for admission to the League. The League 
is a world-wide organisation, and it is of the first importance that 
the universality of its obligations, extending to all continents and to 
both hemispheres should never be obscured. The admission of 
each new State to our membership is another milestone on the road 
to the attainment of that co-operation between all the nations of the 
world after which we cannot cease to strive, and to which, indeed, 
the admission of these two States will bring us sensibly nearer.” 

At the closing sessions of the final plenary session 
of the Assembly the Aga Khan spoke on the report of the 
4th Committee. He said :— 


“ Certain questions of vital importance for the world have this 
year fallen outside the scope of the Assembly. Nevertheless, one 
question remained open which, if it were to discharge its responsi¬ 
bilities it was incumbent upon the Assembly to take resolute 
action—I mean retrenchment—which the League in common 
with the rest of the world must face. 


“ I do not wish to give countenance to the somewhat alarmist 
views which have found expression in certain quarters, but the 
financial position of the League is unquestionably such as to demand 
the most serious consideration. I should like to hope that the 
appeal to those States which are in arrears with their contributions 
will bear fruit. But, as the delegate for India said in the Fourth 
Committee, there is no escaping the conclusion that there are only 
two practicable alternatives before us, either a reduction in salaries 
on such a scale as to secure really substantial economies, or a 
curtailment of the activities of the League. 

“ It has now become clear that no decision of the Assembly 
can secure a reduction of salaries on anything approaching the scale 
that the situation demands. We must face, therefore, the alter¬ 


native, a curtailment of the League’s actvVttves. Vfihenl use the 

word ‘ curtoilmefit ’ 1 do not mean necessaih^ which 

o/ vtrork sdready undertaken —a desperate exp . 

I do not think we need yet have recourse—but a ctiecK j 
gressive expansion of die sphere of its undertaking^ i j:Jnt 
regret that it should be necessary to have recourse to this expea 
Growth is as natural to the League in the early stages of its cxisten 
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as to the child, and a check to that development is as unnatural 
and harmful as is the check to the growth of the child. This all 
members of the League will recognise with equal concern, 

“ But there is a special aspect of the question on which, on behalf 
of India, I feel I should speak very freely. I deplore the necessity 
for any curtailment of the League’s activities, but especially do I 
deplore, from the point of view of India, the failure to secure a 
reduction of salaries which would have saved us from that necessity. 
I cannot contemplate without anxiety the effect upon opinion in 
India of the knowledge that, alone of public administrations, the 
League Secretariat may remain unaffected by the universal 
stringency.” 

On the occasion of the entry of Egypt into the League 
of Nations, the Aga Khan made a notable speech. He 
said :— 

“ I account it no mean privilege to represent India at this special 
session of the Assembly, for the business we have in hand is the 
shaping of history itself. It is not merely that Egypt’s entry into 
the League of Nations marks yet another stage on the laborious 
road towards that universality which is our goal. India is too 
conscious of her own many millions to find satisfaction in the 
addition of numbers alone. Whatever its numerical strength, the 
League has long seemed to India too representative of one civilisa¬ 
tion and of one creed, to be able to claim universality in a truly 
catholic sense. 

“ Additions to our great comity of nations in the last few years 
have, however, wrought a vivifying change. Turkey, Iraq, 
Afghanistan and now—last, but not least—Egypt, have gone far 
to make up the balance betweeen East and West. And, in Indian 
eyes, no addition will be more significant than Egypt’s en ry into 
the League today. For Egypt is the meeting ground of both; 
a connecting link between the two. Like India, with an age-long 
civilisation that goes far beyond the thousands of years of known 
history, Egypt has an understanding of both Eastern and Western 
civilisation and will assuredly assist us in our deliberations and our 
activities to convert what all too often appears to be a gulf that 
divides, into a bridge that unites. 

“ But to an Indian, the scene we are now enacting means even 
more than this. Today the crowning seal is set on Egypt’s reas¬ 
sumption of her ancient and glorious sovereignty. That she 
reassumes her full sovereignty, sponsored by Great Britain and 
with Great Britain’s powerful support, is something that no Indian 
with any foresight could witness wholly unmoved, wholly un¬ 
touched by imaginative vision. Least of aU could a Muslim like 
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myself, one of the eighty million Muslims of India, witness it 
unmoved; for, to us, Egyptians are not aliens or strangers, but 
brothers with the same culture, the same religion, the same outlook 
on the world. How intimate that union of culture between 
Egyptian and Indian Muslims is can best be shewn if I quote the 
fact that an Indian Muslim or an Egyptian, whatever their social 
or economic position, if found in the other’s country, will be 
immediately at home. Even if the language is not understood, the 
similarity of custom and habit of brotherly feeling and of religious 
faith, will make him feel that he has not left his own country. 
Thus, all the more heartily, sincerely and with pride and pleasure, 
in the name of India I bid Egypt welcome to the League and 
Godspeed.” 

The Aga Khan’s devotion to the mission of the League 
of Nations and his fruitful labours to advance its progress, 
have had a marked effect upon the members. In 
recognition of his excellent work as the Chairman of 
the Indian Delegation at Geneva, he was unanimously 
elected President of the Assembly in July 1937, all the 
valid votes cast, namely 49, being in his favour. This 
unprecedented honour is a tribute to his fitness as a 
leader in the Empire ; and not only India, but the 
Empire and the whole of Asia regarded the historic 
event as of vital consequence in the history of nations. 

The Aga Khan’s presidential address was as usual 
thoughtful and to the point. He said :— 

‘‘ With more warmth of feeling at heart than I can bring to my 
lips, 1 thank you. You have done India, my country, a great 
honour, and my delight is undisguised. 

“ It is an honour done to a country whose whole philosophy 
of life is attuned to the fundamental principles on which the League 
of Nations is grounded, and whose greatest thinkers, from time 
immemorial, of whatever culture or creed, have sought in the 
supremacy of law the sole escape from the anarchy of force. 

“ I am very conscious of the weight of responsibility now laid 
upon me. In the spirit of devoted service to the League of Nations, 
I take it up, fortified by your good-will, and in the assurance of 
your co-operation I shall bear it willingly. May your good-will 
be undiminished when I lay it down. 

“ Never, in very truth, were good-will, co-operation and service 
more incumbent on all States Members of the League than today. 
We must face reality unflinchingly. The world is sorely troubled ; 
a storm has long been raging in the extreme corner of Western 
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Europe, another has broken out yonder in the Far East. Grievous 
wrong has been done to the peace of the world and to the principles 
for which we stand, but though it is very meet and proper that we 
should take stock of our failures, we must not allow failures to 
blind Uo to the reality of our successes, or to rob us of their inspirit¬ 
ing influence. 

“ Without the League, would the Dardanelles or the Sanjak or 
Alexandretta have found their peaceful adjustment ? And if 
there have been unforgettable defections from the ranks of the 
League, is it a small thing, a matter void of significance, that 
nations still knock at our doors for admittance ? In the five years 
in which I have been privileged to lead the Indian delegation, no 
fewer than six nations, among them one of the Great Powers— 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—have been admitted to the 
League. Indeed, to a Muslim like myself, the League is now more 
universal, more truly catholic, than when I first knew it, and I 
rejoice, with great rejoicing, that I have been privileged to join 
in welcoming first Turkey, then Iraq, then Afghanistan, and this 
very year, Egypt into the League. 

“ There are surely portents of good omen, for light comes from 
the East, and if it is true that the League, like the world itself, is 
passing through troubled times, and that its ideals have been 
sorely wounded, it is no less true that the League's ideals live and 
shall live, and, please God, shall prevail. 

“ And now let us turn to the business we have in hand. There 
is plenty of it. To the onlooker, much of it may seem undramatic, 
but much of what affects human life most nearly is undramatic, 
and if we can do something to bring about a more equitable adjust¬ 
ment of things in economics and in social life no less than in politics, 
the world will be the better for our labours and we shall have helped 
the League on the long road to the goal that lies and will ever 
lie before it—the peaceful removal of all causes of war and the 
establishment of the unchallengeable empire of peace throughout 
the world." 

In declaring the session adjourned, the Aga Khan 
delivered the closing speech reviewing its work and 
stressing the significance of the existence of the League 
as of service to humanity. He said :— 

“ And now let me pass in review the much heavier task that has 
been yours. Your task this year was of a three-fold character. 
In the humanitarian fields the Assembly has striven, however 
unpropitious the circumstances, to stimulate the work of the 
League organisations. That work is ceaseless and of almost 
infinite variety. Almost everything that administers to man’s 
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well-being—the great problems of Health and Transit, of 
Intellectual Co-operation, of Penal and Penitentiary Reform, and 
of the Suppression of the Traffic in Dangerous Drugs—all these 
and many others come within the League’s purview. But despite 
the variety of its activity it is all inspired by a single principle—the 
service of Humanity. Everywhere the League gives proof of its 
anxiety to serve. It places its resources for investigation and 
execution and all the great experience it has gained in seventeen 
years of toil and research, at the service of every Government, 
whether a member of the League or not, and at the service of the 
world as a whole. 

“ To many the crushing difficulties of our times seem to put 
any solution, indeed any alleviation, of the world’s malaise beyond 
our present reach. I for one set my face steadfastly against such 
an attitude of despair. The League has done mankind true service 
in embarking on its difficult and realistic survey of the world’s 
problems in economics and finance. Some may argue that such 
exchanges of opinion cannot be called results. I dlfFer. In the 
present state of the world, when the ball of responsibility is cast 
backwards and forwards between politics and economics, the frank 
ventilation of views by the representatives of so many nations is 
of living importance. In our discussions general permanent princi¬ 
ples have gradually emerged and been confirmed. Here are being 
well and truly laid the foundations for future negotiations, which 
will give those principles concrete form. 

“ The division of responsibility between economics and politics 
is, indeed, one of the most difficult dilemmas with which we are 
confronted. 

Give me a sound economic position, and I will pursue a sound 
policy,’ says the statesman. 

“ ‘ How can I pursue a sound policy ’, says the Economist, 

‘ if you do not give me a sound political position ? ’ 

“ The Assembly has declined to impale itself on the horns of 
this pessimistic dilemma. And rightly. What the present condi¬ 
tions allow it to do in the economic sphere, it has done. What 
those conditions allow it to do in the political sphere it has done 
likewise. Grasping its opportunities, facing its responsibilities, 
it has set itself unflinchingly to those grave problems which today 
beset the international community. And of this, our debates 
on the Spanish problem, on Mandates and the grave situation 
in China, are eloquent proof. 

“ That is the second aspect of your work this session. Let 
me turn to the third. Your enquiry into the application of the 
Principles of the Covenant reveals the Assembly’s awareness oi 

the need of the League to adapt itself to the ever-changing 
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conditions involved in its growth. Adversaries of the League 
who find in every new difficulty fresh reason for doubting it, 
and impatient friends who look upon those difficulties as reasons 
for aslang of it too much, alike ignore the significance of one 
all-significant fact—the very existence of the League. 

“ Remember how the League came into being just after the 
war, when everything was in disorder. How it has passed through 
the vicissitudes of crisis after crisis—political, economic and 
other—crises not of the League’s own making, but the inevitable 
inescapable aftermath of prewar pre-League conditions. Remem¬ 
ber how, despite everything, it still stands, deep-rooted in the 
world’s very necessity. Remember all it has done in seventeen 
short years for the gradual rebuilding of a devastated world, and 
how, never losing sight of its objectives, it has yet displayed enough 
flexibility to preserve its ideal intact through all opposition. Think 
of all this, and then say whether we are not verily right in paying 
homage and service to the League. 

“ Were I asked how I myself conceive the League’s mission 
in the world I should answer in the words of the great Saadi: 
‘ The children of Adam, created of the self-same clay, are members 
of one body. When one member suffers, all members suffer 
likewise. O thou who art indifferent to the sufferings of thy 
fellow, thou art unworthy to be called man.’ Or I might borrow 
the words of a wise Hindu poet philosopher : ‘ All peoples in the 

world are to me even as my nearest kin and kith.’ Or the final 
blessing at a Hindu service : ‘ Let there be peace 1 Let there be 

prosperity ’ The age-long experience of India had, indeed, 
taught its children that prosperity without peace was an impossi¬ 
bility. Even so may it be with the League of Nations. 

“ Indeed, all the problems that fall to the League may ultimately 
be reduced to one—that of man, and the dignity of man. It is 
in that sense that the work of the League assumes its true significance 
and acquires its permanent value. The tribulations of one people 
are the tribulations of all. That which weakens one weakens all. 
That which is a gain to one is surely a gain to all. This is no 
empty ideal. It is a veritable compass to guide aright the efforts 
of statesmen in every country and of all men of good-will who, 
desiring the good of their own people, desire the good of the 
whole world. 

“ And now for the present, my task is over. In the circum¬ 
stances in which we separate, I may not wish you farewell, but 
with all my heart I wish you Godspeed.” 

The Aga Khan’s work as the President of the League 
was adnurable. The Indian delegate Pandit Dharam 
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Naraenji, spoke in terms of admiration of the way in 
which the Aga Khan despatched the work of the 
Assembly and the excellent impression he created 
among the members of the League. 

Speaking in the Peace Pavilion at the Empire Exhibi¬ 
tion in Glasgow in July 1938 the Aga Khan made 
an earnest appeal for the preservation of the primary 
political functions of the League of Nations. It was a 
law of life, he said, that men should labour and endure 
to uphold ideals and institutions and that other men 
should enter into their labours. 

He suggested reviving the ideas of Briand and 
Stresemann to form a United States of Europe, when 
nine-tenths of the dangers to civilization would 
disappear. 

The ideals and conceptions of which the League was 
the expression, said the Aga Khan, were imperishable. 
The War threw a lurid light, not yet quenched, on the 
insecurity from which the most civilized nations of the 
world had suffered in their relations to each other. 
Without reorganization there was the prospect of 
recurring wars, each more devastating than the last. 

The League, he added, must not be allowed to 
renounce the great ideal of being the Parliament of 
Nations, the supreme authority to ordain peace instead 
of war throughout the world. They might go back 
to the ideas of Briand and Stresemann to form a United 
States of Europe, if she could be grouped into an 
economic power unit. Then indeed it would be 
possible for the nations of Europe to promote the use 
of the undeveloped parts of the world. 

A necessary alteration in the fundamental constitution 
of the League would be to allow the inhabitants of a 
portion of a country—if sufficiently numerous—to have 
a referendum under League direction. By this they 
could, through a substantial majority, be able to leave 
that State and either remain independent members 
or join some other country. 
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A personality so essentially cosmopolitan as the Aga 
Khan with his unique knowledge of world affairs, his 
widespread political connections and the immense 
personal influence attaching to his position as religious 
head of an Islamic community scattered over several 
countries, all of them of vital importance in international 
politics, was bound to find expression, in such an ideally 
international institution as the League of Nations. So 
great, indeed, was the interest he took in this body that 
he soon became a leading figure in League circles and 
one of the best known personalities in the group of 
statesmen and idealists who periodically assemble at 
Geneva to endeavour, somewhat vainly it must be 
confessed, to lead the nations along the paths of pru¬ 
dence, wisdom and humanity to the high levels of culture 
and civilised existence. His work on the Conference 
for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments is a 
matter of international knowledge and world-wide 
esteem and it is one of the greatest satisfactions of his 
life that he was able to assist substantially the League’s 
efforts in the direction of disarmament, an ideal consis¬ 
tently striven after by His Highness. That those efforts 
have been proved futile and the success achieved has 
vanished before the rise of aggressive nationalism, is 
neither discredit to nor belittlement of their intrinsic 
value and inherent righteousness. The Right Honour¬ 
able Arthur Henderson, who was President of the League 
Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Arma¬ 
ments, came to rely in the highest degree upon the 
advice and assistance of the Aga Khan at Geneva 
throughout the progress of those protracted discussions. 
It throws an interesting light upon the Aga Khan’s 
interest in League affairs that His Highness retracted 
much of the personal supervision which he is accustomed 
to devote to his enormous racing interests and had 
actually to forgo the desire to see his candidates run in 
the Derby—^which on that particular occasion one of 
them very nearly succeeded in winning. 
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In regard to disarmament it is only natural that the 
Aga Khan as religious head of the Ismailis and as a 
spokesman of India as well as in his own individual 
capacity as a man who has consistently eschewed violence 
in any form in his own life and has consistently preached 
and spoken against it throughout his career, should have 
definite and decided views. These were clearly defined 
and uncompromisingly advanced in a speech which 
His Highness delivered at the fourteenth Plenary 
Session of the League Conference in 1932, a speech, 
incidentally, which is amongst the most brilliant ever 
delivered on the topic of disarmament and the inherent 
evil of war. In a day when the world trembles on the 
brink of a war greater ever than that which, ironically 
enough, was undertaken to end all wars, that the utter¬ 
ance of His Highness has even more powerful significance 
than when it was delivered and accordingly no apology 
is needed for its reproduction at full length here. It is, 
as has been stated already, a historic pronouncement. 

Almost all of us here are preoccupied with the pressing problem 
that have arisen as a consequence of the Great War. Among 
these the most urgent is that of disarmament, with all that it implies. 
But let us not forget that for many years before the war this prob¬ 
lem was insistent. The general burden of armaments had created 
alarm among those who were able to look ahead, and widespread 
dissatisfaction among the vast masses of the populations in all 
continents and countries—Eastern and Western alike—and India 
was no exception. 

I am speaking here for many millions of my fellow-countrymen, 
who place the love of peace and the repudiation of violence among 
the first of the human virtues. With them, the ideal of peace is no 
mere economic expedient; it is an element deep-rooted in their 
very nature. That is the spirit which it is my task to reflect in mak¬ 
ing what contribution I can to the proceedings of this Conference. 

The striving of mankind after some more organic development 
than the mere clash of nations and states is nothing new. Many of 
us who are taking part in this Conference will remember the hopes 
raised in our hearts by the first Hague Peace Conference ; and we 
remember the grievous disappointment that followed its meagre 
results. The second Hague Conference was also a failure and even 
from the beginning little was ever expected from it. 
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Since then we have had the terrible lessons of the World War. 
Confined in the first place by historical and other causes to one conti¬ 
nent, it gradually spread its devastating effects throughout the 
world. In distant India, no less than in Europe, it created a host 
of mourners and left a legacy of bitter tragedy. Over a million of 
my fellow-countrymen were called to arms, of whom more than 
fifty thousand laid down their lives. The ravages of war, in its 
toll of humanity, its social and economic disturbances, have left 
their mark on India as on the other countries which were drawn 
into its vortex. 

With the coming of peace new hopes were raised that at last we 
had learned our lesson; that we could look to a better world in 
which force would be replaced by disarmament and arbitration, 
by the adjustment of national differences and difficulties through 
methods of peaceful co-operation ; and that the reign of law was 
now to be firmly established. 

Alas I We have found that armaments still hold sway, and that 
the feeling of insecurity persists. It is by no means certain that the 
war to end war has been fought and won. 

To-day social and economic conditions throughout the world 
make it imperative that unless the fabric of organized human 
Society is to collapse vigorous steps must be taken forthwith. In 
this work the present Conference is called to play a leading part. 
On the moral side, we must set ourselves to remove the paralysing 
effects of fear, ill-will and suspicion. On the material side, it is 
absolutely essential that the non-productive effort devoted to war¬ 
like preparations should be reduced to the bare minimum. That 
minimum has already been stressed by the spokesman of the United 
States of America. In India we have constantly borne in mind 
the underlying principle, namely, the maintenance of forces that 
shall be no more than adequate to guarantee peace and order on and 
within her borders. 

India’s own scale of armaments allows no margin for aggressive 
uses. The size of her forces has to be measured with reference to 
the vastness of her area and the diversity of her conditions. The 
fact is so often forgotten that I will venture to recall it here, that the 
area of India is more than half that of the whole of Europe, and her 
population nearly one-fifth of that of the entire globe. May I 
also recall that within India herself more than one-third of the total 
area is under the jurisdiction of Rulers of the India States. Many 
of these maintain forces of their own, in part for the preservation 
of order within the States’ boundaries, and to some extent also for 
co-operation in the task of guaranteeing the defence of India against 
the possibility of aggression from without. The remoteness of 
India is my excuse, if I need one, for alluding to these facts. 
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A happy augury of our proceedings—and I can say with ex¬ 
perience of various conferences that it is indeed a happy augury— 
is that we have already at this early stage heard and bent our minds 
to a number of concrete proposals. This is the more helpful 
and fortunate since the time for detailed study in commissions of 
the Conference is fast approaching. Before we met here expecta¬ 
tions ranged between the high hopes of idealists and the scepticism 
of those who looked for little or no result. The very atmosphere 
of our meetings and the earnest attention paid on all sides to fruitful 
suggestions give us confidence that we can now work for positive 
results. Would anyone have ventured to say three weeks ago, 
that so much practical ground-work could be accomplished within 
so short a time ? 

I think I am right in saying that there is already a general body 
of support for detailed suggestions of the kind that have been put 
before us by the representative of that great country, the United 
States of America, and may I say that America’s long record of 
success in combining peace with prosperity is one that fitly entitles 
here to take the active part she has already taken in our delibera¬ 
tions ? I look with hope and confidence to a continuance of her 
efforts. 

Her suggestions are fresh in our minds. In dealing with them 
I might seem to be travelling away from the more immediate prob¬ 
lems of my country if I refer to the larger questions of naval de¬ 
fence, But I would recall that India is essentially interested in these 
matters. Her coast line extends over five thousand five hundred 
miles, a length comparable perhaps with that of any of the States 
here represented. Though in the main an agricultural country, 
she possesses five great centres of industry that from their situation 
are exposed to attack from the sea, and her volume of sea-borne 
trade is a vital factor in her prosperity. She acknowledges the 
immeasurable advantages given her by the protecting power of 
the British Navy. In saying this I have in mind not only defence 
in war but the policing of the seas for the benefit of all who go 
about their lawful occupations. If not a maritime Power, India 
has maritime interests that entitles her to share in the discussion of 
all measures for relieving the burden of naval armaments. 

Then, again, we will co-operate to the full in devising means 
for protecting the civil population against ruthless methods of 
warfare. Thus we support such proposals as that for the total 
abolition of the submarine, and of lethal gas and bacteriological 
warfare, and the use of poison generally. 

Again, we will pay special attention to any suggestions for 
limiting the destructive power of air bombardment, and generally 
for restricting weapons of warfare which may broadly be classed 
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as aggressive in their purposes. I know well the difficulty of mark¬ 
ing off these weapons with any degree of logical precision. But 
there is already a great body of sentiment which demands that such 
a distinction can and should be made, and that no merely technical 
obst'*dcs should be allowed to stand in the way. 

To focus discussion on all these matters we have before us the 
draft Convention. We whole-heartedly recognize the patient 
thought and work out of which it has been constructed, and we 
readily accept it as the starting point of our new labours. Its 
detailed provisions deserve, and will receive, the closest 
examinations. We shall have to consider whether the principle 
of budgetary limitation may not provide an invaluable cross check 
on the limitation of armaments. We shall have to face the 
intricacies of the problem fully and frankly. 

We must meet the difficulty, for instance, of comparing the very 
different facilities for production that exist in different countries. 
We must deal with the problems of relating the cost of highly 
paid members of a voluntary force to that of the lower members of 
a force recruited by conscription. And here let me say, on behalf 
of my country, that India would welcome anything that can be done 
to limit the burden of conscription and so to release human energy 
for the purely peaceful activities for which it was destined. 

The authors of the draft Convention, however, themselves 
urge that it should be supplemented wherever possible by any 
further constructive proposals that at present lie outside its scope. 
For the work of peace that we have in view we must not 
concentrate a powerful frontal attack on warfare on one or two 
points only. We must consolidate the establishment of peace. 
We must make it invulnerable by the limitation of armaments, by 
the development of arbitral methods, by each and every means of 
giving to weak and strong alike an abiding sense of security. 

The basis of all security is a foreign policy rooted in mutual 
goodwill and co-operation; a foreign policy in which no country 
covets its neighbour’s possessions or seeks to infringe its moral 
and spiritual rights. Strides have already been taken in this 
direction, notably in the Treaty of Locarno. Those four great 
statesmen (Briand, Chamberlain, Mussolini and Stresemann), whose 
names will always be associated with that agreement, have placed 
not only their own countries, but the whole world, under a lasting 
debt of gratitude. The spirit of Locarno is, however, no fitful 
spark. For many years it has governed the relations between the 
States that compose the two great continents of North aqd South 
America—^and here the case that comes most readilv to the mind of 
a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations is that of the 
United States of America and Canada, where the very idea of 
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aggression has been so completely banished that whatever other 
calamities may threaten or befall their citizens, the calamity of 
mutual warfare never enters into their lives or thoughts. May 
there not still be ample room to develop regional fraternities 
which could in course of time come to cover the whole globe, to 
act as a reinforcement to the common instrument that already exists 
in the League of Nations with all its varied activities ? 

For shaping the work of future world peace, France, who has 
so often led the world in brilliant ideas, has put forward far-reach¬ 
ing proposals which have already arrested our attention. We must 
approach them from two sides. We must bear in mind the practical 
problems to which they may give rise, the vast and formidable 
adjustment of machinery that they may involve. But let us not lose 
sight of the ideal by which they are inspired. Let us keep before 
us the possibility of a better world organization, created not for 
sectional interests or for self-assertion, but for the single purpose 
of freeing each one of the many millions on this planet from the 
fear of war and from the burden of guarding against war in time of 
peace. The ideal, distant though it may be, will, I venture to say, 
carry an intimate appeal to my own fellow-countrymen, for whom 
the greatest good is that each individual should go about his daily 
task in peaceful and ordered co-operation with his neighbour. 

I have placed this ideal in the forefront to show the spirit in 
which I would approach the practical problems underlying these 
proposals. We shall neither exaggerate nor evade them. For 
India, the first problem would be how a supreme world authority 
could be constructed so long as great and powerful countries like 
the United States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and several States who are India’s neighbours remain 
outside the League of Nations. India has only one desire—to live 
in goodwill and amity with her neighbours. She is watching with 
friendly interest the processes to which they are now devoting 
themselves of re-adjusting their national and economic life, and 
she is not unhopeful that in the event they may find themselves 
able to assume the full rights, duties and responsibilities of 
Members of the League of Nations. 

I will mention some other problems to which the proposals 
would give rise. For instance, would it be possible to compose 
an organization to direct the forces under the command of the world 
authority ? Can it be formed out of the nationals of the various 
countries; and if so, how can it function if the international force 
has at any time to be employed against one of those countries ? 
Again the central body of the world authority would have to be 
equipped with the power to take prompt and decisive action. 
Experience, so far, has unfortunately shown the extreme difficulty 
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of assuring this condition, which nevertheless would be essential 
to the prestige, and indeed the existence, of a world authority 
possessing the final power to enforce its will upon recalcitrants. 
Further, the function of the forces maintained by the world authority 
if they should ever have to be set in action, will largely be to 
defend the weaker against the more powerful; yet both will be 
represented on an equal footing in the League* Here we 
encounter*the thorny question whether decisions would be taken 
by a majority or by a unanimous vote alone. There is, moreover, 
the problem—which may be of special interest to India—whether 
the forces maintained by the world authority should be stationed 
at some central spot or distributed regionally in areas where the 
possibility of conflict may have to be taken into account. Beyond 
all this, the establishment of a world authority would call for a 
vast and complex adjustment of the manifold provisions of 
international law. That may well be a stupendous problem, no 
less than the others I have indicated. 

However, I do not wish to dwell on the difficulties. I instance 
them to show that a vast amount of ground has yet to be traversed 
before we can confidently say that this, that or the other solution 
will terminate the problems and perplexities in which we are now 
living. But once again let us bear in mind what may be implied 
in the ideal which I have sketched. In the organization of States, 
a universal feature is the maintenance of a police force which 
commands respect just because it embodies the authority of the 
State; but behind it is a judicial organization which equally 
represents that authority. The one is dependent on the other. 
Both these bodies would have to find a parallel if humanity should 
work its way towards an all-embracing world organization. The 
judiciary would have to draw on the best representatives of the 
ability of nations, and on mankind. The central authority, acting 
as a whole, would have to exercise more than merely judicial or 
advisory functions. If confronted in various areas wnh vast 
internal forces of discontent it might in its ultimate state be called 
upon to carry out rectifications, realignments and readjustments in 
accordance with the wishes of the people most vitally concerned. 
Its duty would be to give effect to those wishes without ill-will 
and without risk of conflict between the nations. Above all, it 
should be a living and developing organism and not the dead hand 
of the past trying to prevent the full and healthy development of 
the future. 

Clearly this ideal will demand all our best thought and our most 
patient study before it can come near fulfilment. Let us face the 
facts and agree that only a series of world conferences can lead us 
to the achievement of this happy end for mankind. 
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Meanwhile, we must concentrate on the work that lies 
immediately to our hand. There is no excuse for us to sink back 
in despair and abandon ourselves to cut-throat competition and the 
ceaseless rivalry of armaments. Rather we must see and develop 
to the full the instruments that are already in our hands. In par¬ 
ticular, we cannot afford to cast aside the practical results achieved 
at the cost of such long and careful discussion by the Preparatory 
Commission. And to look further afield, it is inconceivable that 
the League of Nations as it now exists, with the immense and world¬ 
wide moral prestige that it has already won for itself, should not 
forge ahead. Let us devote our best energies to this great purpose. 
Above all let us seize the occasion which has now called us together. 
Disarmament in its widest sense—the neutralization of war, the 
security and peace of mankind—can and must be taken in hand. 
Let us go forward with it here and now. 

There is a cry going up from the heart of all the peace-loving 
citizens of every country for the lessening of their military burdens, 
for a decrease in the financial load which those burdens impose, 
for the security of civil populations against indiscriminate methods 
of warfare, and above all, for security against the very idea of war. 
It is their growing hope and demand that all the moral authority 
of the League should be used now and strengthened in every case 
to prevent aggression and to support and establish the reign of 
peace, law, arbitration and international goodwill. My country¬ 
men, to whom the cause of peace is sacred, since time immemorial, 
will anxiously follow our endeavours and whole-heartedly pray 
for their success. 




His Highkess the Aga Khan 

In the scales being 'weighed against gold at Hasnabad, ^Vlazagaon, Bombay, on the occasion of his Golden 

Jubilee on Januaty 19, 1936. 




Chapter Tmnty-one 
GOLDEN JUBILEE 

The Aga Khan Weighed Against Gold 
The King’s Illness and Death 


^HOUGH the occasions that provide the proud 
moments of the Aga Khan’s life must be innumer¬ 
able, his Golden Jubilee Durbar which was held at 
Hasnabad in Bombay, on 19th January 1956, will easily 
be accorded the foremost place in the calendar of his 
life, for apart from the other marks of a splendid and 
memorable occasion, it was distinguished above all 
other days of his life by stupendous and unprecedented 
burst of affection on the part of millions of his followers 
who offered him homage and laid tribute of affection 
and gratitude at the feet of a leader who had richly earned 
them. It was a most impressive and picturesque 
ceremony, simple in its nature, but for Bombay a novelty 
almost historic for one of its more spectacular features 
was that His Highness was weighed against gold offered 
to him by his followers, which he allotted immediately 
for the work of uplift among his flock. About thirty 
thousand people collected to witness the ceremony, 
which was the first of its kind in Bombay, though it 


used to be prevalent in bygone days in the Indian 
States. His Highness the Maharaja of Gondal, a most 
flourishing state in Kathiawar, was similarly weighed on 
the occasion of his jubilee two years ago, and so was 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner when that famous 
Ruler’s Golden Jubilee was celebrated in his capital in 
1957. It is an ancient and historic ceremony and so 
great was the rush of the people, at the Aga Khan’s 
weighing that several persons, including a number of 
women and children, fell down and sustained injuries 
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by being trampled on and an Inspector of Police was 
seriously hurt in rescuing a child. A most elaborate 
programme of celebrations had been carefully prepared 
after weeks of organisation and plarming to mark the 
golden jubilee and the entire population of Bombay was 
all agog to witness what promised to be one of the most 
spectacular tamashas of the century, but unfortunately 
it had to be curtailed on receipt of the sad news that 
His Imperial Majesty, King George V, had been taken 
seriously Ml. His Highness immediately issued orders 
for the complete suspension of all the secular celebra¬ 
tions and ordered prayers to be offered for His Majesty’s 
recovery. 

Exactly at ii a.m. on the day of the Jubilee His 
Highness, accompanied by the Begum Aga Khan, arrived 
to receive a truly staggering ovation. There was a 
tremendous rush of people eager to catch a glimpse of 
the great leader and his consort. Lady Ali Shah, the 
aged mother of the Aga Khan, who had come a little 
earlier, sat on the dais to the right of His Highness, 
and the Begum, who was dressed in a light green sari, 
was on his left. On the dais was placed jigadi embroidered 
in real gold with the coat of arms of the Aga Khan. 

After inspecting the Guard of Honour provided by 
the Ismaili Khoja Volunteers, the Aga Khan, who was 
dressed in a purple robe, with his decorations and insignia, 
and a green turban, broke the news to the vast gathering 
of the illness of His Majesty the King-Emperor. His 
Highness said that he was gravely concerned about it, 
and that he had decided in consequence to limit the 
celebration of what in other circumstances must have 
been a joyous occasion, to the purely religious 
ceremonies, and to cut out all secular functions, till 
they received good news about His Majesty’s health. 

Although loud-speakers were installed, it is doubtful 
whether all those present were able to follow the pro¬ 
ceedings, owing to the shouts of joy that continuously 
broke forth throughout the function. On more than one 
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occasion, the Aga Khan, in response to the vociferous 
cheering of the gathering, had to rise from his seat and 
show himself as he acknowledged the greetings of some 
group of his enthusiastic and delighted followers. 

A culminating point in the ceremony was reached 
when Mr. Gulamalli G. Merchant, Vice-President of the 
All-India Committee that was in charge of the Aga 
Khan’s Golden Jubilee celebrations, announced that a 
cable had been received from Sandringham (England), 
dated January 18, conveying His Majesty’s congratula¬ 
tions to His Highness. The cable which was signed 
by Lord Wigram, His Majesty’s Private Secretary, 
stated:— 

“ Before his illness the King informed me of his intention to 
send you His Majesty’s warmest congratulations on your Golden 
Jubilee and offer good wishes for the future.” This was a signal 
mark of the esteem in which the Aga Khan was held by His Majesty 
and His Highness was greatly touched by the gracious message 
while his followers were deeply impressed. 

Mr. Merchant then requested His Highness to step into the 
special pair of scales in order that he may be weighed against gold. 
In doing so he said, “ on behalf of Your Highness’s followers 
all over India, I, as Vice-President of the All-India Committee for 
the celebration of the Golden Jubilee, most reverently and res¬ 
pectfully request that Your Highness will allow yourself to be 
weighed in gold on this happy and auspicious occasion, and accept 
the gold so weighed as an humble token of our love, devotion 
and gratitude to Your Highness for all the unbounded bounty 
and &nefits that Your Highness’s followers have derived during 
your Immamage during the last fifty years.” 

In accepting the munificent gift, the Aga Khan said :— 

“ I accept with great pleasure the gold that my dear spiritual 
children have offered me, and give them my loving and paternal 
spiritual blessings. 

“ I have decided to use the gold for the uplift of my spiritual 
children, and appoint Messrs. Gulamalli G. Merchant, Rahimtulla 
M. Chinoy, Cassamally Manjee Nathubhoy, Ali Mahomed Mecklai 
and Esmail Muhammed Jaffer to devise the best means of applying 
not only the income of this gold, but the corpus also for intensive 
uplift work among my spiritual children, in India particularly, 
by way of all kinds of scholarships, relief by emigration from 
congested districts, infant welfare and other beneficial work.” 
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His Highness then stepped into the gilded weighing 
scales, and was weighed. On one side of the scale were 
placed pieces of bullion and on the other side was a 
cushion on which sat the Aga Khan. The Aga Khan 
weighed 9,500 tolas of bullion worth Rs. 5,35,000 
(£2^,j6o). When the weight was announced there was 
a burst of cheering from the gathering. 

Two deputations from His Highness the Maharao of 
Cutch and His Highness the Raja of Lunawada waited 
upon His Highness and presented him with na^ram 
(valuable presents). The Cutch present consisted of a 
gold-bordered robe and one thousand rupees in silver 
while that from Lunawada was a beautiful silver tea set. 

The Consuls for Iran, Iraq, Turkey and Afghanistan 
were then presented to His Highness, who shook hands 
with them and thanked them for their good wishes. 

His Highness regretted that he was not able 
personally to present Jubilee medals as he had intended 
to do, but he declared that they would be delivered to 
the recipients by the Committee in due course. 

A few days later, in commemoration of the Jubilee, 
an address was presented to the Aga Khan at a gathering 
of ten thousand ladies and gentlemen, representing 
different communities, assembled on the grounds of the 
Race Course at Mahaluxmi, which was beautifully 
illurhinated and converted into a veritable fairyland. 
The address ran as follows:— 

On behalf of the All-India Followers of Your Highness, we the 
members of the Golden Jubilee Committee, appointed to celebrate 
the completion of fifty years since your accession to the Gadi 
of your ancestors, beg to offer our homage and tribute to the 
distinguished services you have rendered to the cause of our 
dear Motherland, and in particular to the Islamic Brotherhood, 
of which we form a vital and integral part. 

These fifty years will for ever remain memorable in the annals 
of Ismaili Khojas. Descended from a long line of illustrious 
ancestors, who made history on three continents and left imperish¬ 
able memorials of their deeds for the benefit of humanity, your name 
has gained a lustre and renown comparable to those great figures, 
who carried the torch of enlightenment to the remotest corner 
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of the earth. You have happily continued the services which 
the Ismailian leaders of old rendered to the cause of science and 
learning with a view to improvement of man’s estate without 
distii.ction of caste and creed. 

To trace your ancestry to the Fatimite Khaliffs of Egypt must 
indeed be no small source of pride to Your Highness, It was 
under their rule that Egypt, after suffering oppression for centuries 
at the hands of Greeks, Romans and Arabs, recovered not only 
much of her ancient prosperity but a sense of nationality. As 
Becker has stated, they gave Egypt for the first time a dynasty 
full of vitality founded on a religious basis. It is a matter of 
gratification and pride to us that Your Highness has preserved 
undimmed the prestige and splendour of those world renowned 
Imams, who have left lasting monuments of their energy and 
enlightenment in the shape of buildings for prayer houses and 
universities, especially A 1 Ahzar known throughout the civilised 
world as the University which furnishes Egypt even to-day with 
her ministers of religion and her exponents of Muslim law. 
Following in the steps of your great ancestor of nearly 1000 years 
ago, Your Highness is in your turn a great patron and benefactor 
of the Muslim University at Aligarh which was brought into 
existence through your spirited leadership. It is a far cry from 
A 1 Ahzar in A.D. 971 to Aligarh in 1956—from the oldest existing 
university to one of the newest, and most influential seats of 
the Muslim learning in the world. We find in these two 
universities the historic link which furnishes evidence of the fact 
that you inherited love of learning from the ancestor who founded 
A 1 Ahzar; to-day you spend no less a sum than Rs. 2,70,000 
annually on the education of your followers and many more sums 
on the promotion of Muslim culture. 

If, therefore, we speak to-day first of your eminent services to 
our community, it is in no spirit of particularism bu. because 
you have inevitably been brought into most vivid contact with 
your followers. Some of us can remember the day when in August, 
1885, at nine, you ascended the Gadi of the Imammat, 

Looldng down this long vista of years, we desire to express our 
deep appreciation of the wise devotion of Her Highness Lady 
Ali Shah to your full education, religious and secular, and to the 
assiduity with which she has watched over the interests of the 
Khoja Community during your absence from India. Again, 
surveying this half a century we are conscious of the progress 
which the Khoja Community has made in all walks of life. Under 
your inspiring leadership Khojas have been knit even more closely 
in the bonds of spiritual union. In the secular field your followers 
have made remarksible progress in every sphere of human activities. 
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especially the Law, Medicine, Commerce and Industry and in the 
widening field of Indian political growth. In this connection 
we cannot do better than cite the elevation by sheer merit of one of 
your followers, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, to the honour of G.B.E,, 
and to one of the highest positions in the land, the presidency, of 
the Imperial Legislative Assembly. Our community has been rich 
in philanthropists and public-spirited citizens ; and it is a matter 
of no small pride to us that the first Muslim Baronet, Sir Currimbhoy 
Ibrahim, is an Ismaili Khoja. We are particularly appreciative 
of your watchful care of the rising generation, for whom you have 
encouraged the organisation of a Volunteer Corps, the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Guides—also of the social well-being of the 
community, for whom you have stimulated the establishment of 
schools, clubs, maternity homes and an improved hygiene. These 
are services of lasting benefit to the Ismaili Khojas. 

But to-day it is not of your work for our own community that 
fills our hearts with pride and satisfaction. It is not easy for us 
to express the profound admiration with which we have witnessed 
your rise to the position of a statesman of the Empire and an 
eminent citizen of the world. We find you close to the Throne 
of our beloved King-Emperor as a member of His Majesty's Privy 
Council, and the trusted adviser of His Majesty's Ministers. At 
Geneva, as leader of the Indian Delegation at Assemblies of the 
League of Nations, you have held your own in the company of 
statesmen of European reputation. At the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference you have led the van in pursuit of the peace which we all 
have so dear at heart, and if these efforts have not been crowned 
with success it is due to no weakness in your advocacy but because 
of the prevalent neurosis of fear which crushes the spirit of inter¬ 
national co-operation. At successive sessions of the Round Table 
Conference your eminence was revealed. During the Sino-Japanese 
dispute in 1934 it was refreshing to find you fearlessly entering 
a powerful plea for all the Asiatic States, emphasising the need for 
the preservation of their integrity and independence. Whilst 
the Indian people have reason to bless your wise advocacy of their 
claims, we recognise that this was pursued in no narrow communal 
vein but from the conviction that peace and harmony in India 
depend on the security of each component element in our people, 
and that the confidence of the whole rests on the confidence of 
every part. The best evidence of this is the appearance, at the 
instance of Your Highness, of the Joint Memorandum which 
expressed the matured opinion of all the delegates from India as to 
their minimum demands and the form which the constitutional 
progress of our land should take. 

Your exposition and advocacy of Islamic culture and the true 
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significance of Islam at the Muslim Educational Conference held 
at Delhi on the occasion of Lord Curzon’s Durbar, and on many 
other subsequent occasions, have contributed in no small measure 
to awaken in Muslims the necessity of educational and cultural 
ad%ance. Your powerful advocacy of the rights and independence 
of the Muslim States, and your efforts to bring them into alliance 
with Great Britain on terms of independence, so that they may 
form a bulwork of world peace, stamp you as a statesman of 
great sagacity. Your unceasing labours to secure a mitigation 
of the severe Allied terms to Turkey and to provide a real and 
not a fictitious peace in the Far East, and your presence at the 
Second Lausanne Conference as a friend of both parties, contributed 
substantially, though entirely unofficially, to the ultimate success 
of negotiations which were repeatedly on the verge of a breakdown. 
When, after anxious weeks of discussion, the Treaty was signed, 
you issued a pacific message to the Muslim world, pointing out that 
for the first time in history a Treaty has been concluded on behalf 
of the Muslim people with the great Powers of the West on 
equal terms. We have not forgotten that pacific message and 
its significance to the Muslim world. Your advocacy of the rights 
of Indians abroad and your fight for the removal of their grievances 
will always be remembered. 

These are services so great, so rare that they have earned the 
gratitude of all Indians. We admire the distinction which your 
eminence in all these fields of activity has conferred on our land 
and our people. We deeply appreciate the talent and devotion 
which have raised the stature of India and its people in every 
country in the world. 

In reply to the address the Aga Khan said that during 
the last fifty years the Khoja community had made great 
strides of progress in all walks of life. But these were 
days of the survival of the fittest and he exhorted his 
followers to keep themselves abreast of the time. 
Members of the Khoja community were residing not 
only in all parts of India but they were to be found in all 
parts of the world. They had made themselves known 
for their integrity and enterprise. He asked them not to 
rest on their past laurels but to strive harder for further 
progress in the future. He asked them to concentrate 
their attention on the healthy growth of the community. 
His advice to them was “educate, educate and educate 
your children,” so that the conununity might turn out 
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good and loyal citizens who would be prepared to work 
«)r the relief of humanity. The object of education 
should not be to find employment in Government service 
but should be to turn out better type of men imbued 
with the ideas of service and sacrifice. He regarded it a 
most gratifying sign of the time that Khoja women were 
taking to higher and liberal education and the community 
possessed today several women graduates. There was 
a great field of social work before them and they should 
take full advantage of their opportunities to serve 
their sisters. 

The community, said His Highness, had produced 
great commercial and industrial magnates like Sir 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim and eminent political leaders like 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola who had set shining examples 
worthy of imitation by the younger generation. He 
asked them to imitate those examples of service and 
devoted patriotism and exhorted his hearers to 
concentrate on social service, remarking that they should 
deserve before they desired anything. Their motto 
should be “Service and sacrifice for the greater glory of 
the Motherland and of Islam.” A great future, he 
declared, lay before the community if they recognised 
properly their duty as patriotic citizens to serve their 
country and the Empire, not merely in a spirit of narrow 
nationalism, but in the broad human spirit that regarded 
all men as brothers and the world as its home and interest, 
by developing an international spirit. He thanked them 
for the reference they had made to his dear mother who 
was unable to be present that evening, but he assured 
them that even at her great age she was earnestly anxious 
to serve the best interests of the Ismaili community. He 
assured them that he would support every enlightened 
effort for the uplift of the community so long as its 
members were alive to their duty. He wished them all 
happiness and prosperity in their business. 

The continued illness of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor resulted in the curtailment of the programme 
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of Jubilee celebrations and when at last the mournful 
news reached India of the passing of King George V, 
the Aga Khan immediately ordered that the celebration 
programme should be forthwith abandoned. 

His Highness was deeply moved by the sorrowful 
announcement. All Khoja shops in Bombay were 
closed and business entirely suspended for three days. 
In the course of an interview with a representative of 
The Times of India, His Highness gave expression to his 
sorrow and poignant grief at the death of the beloved 
King-Emperor and enumerated his services to mankind. 
The Aga Khan’s close contact with His Majesty gave 
him an opportunity to study the King at close quarters 
and his opinion about the late Sovereign of England 
will be read with deep interest by people of every shade 
of opinion in the world. 

“ Nowhere in the world will the death of His Majesty” 
said the Aga Khan “ be mourned more deeply than in 
India. His Majesty’s message of sympathy delivered 
at the Guildhall Banquet on his return to London after 
his visit to India as Prince of Wales and his subsequent 
message of hope after his Coronation at Delhi, are still 
ringing in our ears. They were the harbingers of 
political progress and economic and industrial progress 
in India, which owes a heavy debt of gratitude to His 
Majesty’s personal interest in its welfare. 

“ I can recall the scene that occurred during his Majesty’s 
visit to Calcutta as Prince of Wales. It was a scene 
which I shall never forget, and I have not forgotten it. 
I wrote what I saw then :—“Tears of joy ran down the 
faces of old men and young Bengali lads who were 
probably students who had been agitating several weeks 
before. Amongst one large group I went up to an old 
man, a Muslim, who seemed deeply affected. His 
grey beard was wet with the tears of joy he had shed, 
and his moist eyes shone with that happy satisfaction 
which one so rarely sees on the faces of very old men. 
I went up to him and asked why he shed tears and why 
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he looked so happy. He turned round and told me 
with an expression I can never forget:—‘I went to see 
them arrive the other day. His first glance—and his 
whole bearing all these days has confirmed it—has 
shown that he is a man, and that he looks on us as men. 
Oh, how good it is to have a man who does feel that 
we are human beings.... I cry for joy that the heir of 
the Indian Empire and his Consort do consider us as 
human.’ The hundreds who surrounded the old man 
with one voice said ‘ Shabash I Shabash ! ’ and looked as 
if they instinctively agreed.” 

“I can truly say,” continued the Aga Khan, “ that His 
Majesty was every inch a man—a man amongst rulers, 
and a ruler amongst men.” Our beloved King George 
was a world figure and his sudden death is a world¬ 
wide loss. We all feel it as a grievous and personal 
bereavement owing to his intense love for all of us 
and his anxiety to share in our joys and sorrows. A 
deep note of sympathy for the sufferings of humanity 
rang in and rang out of his noble heart and he was a 
personification of kindness towards all. His love for 
India was genuine and unbounded. 

“ To me personally, ” added the Aga Khan, “ his death 
has been a source of poignant grief and sorrow. I have 
experienced his gracious favours and I had enjoyed his 
confidence for thirty-seven years. I have the pleasantest 
reminiscences of his kindness towards me. The world has 
lost in him a safe and true guide, the Empire the greatest 
pillar, and India its greatest friend and well-wisher.” 

“We all mourn today one of the best kings of world 
history. I had the honour and privilege of knowing 
him intimately. Besides his passionate desire for the 
well-being of his subjects, his great qualities were justice, 
mercy and forgiveness. I had very many occasions 
of meeting the King under all sorts of circumstances, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that one thought only 
dominated his life and his work, namely, peace and the 
peaceful interests of his vast Empire. 
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“Indiahad ever been very near and dear to his thought. 
From his first visit in 1905 till his last day that interest 
had grown with personal knowledge, and a passionate 
desire that the pace of India’s true and peaceful 
development, neither too hasty nor too slow, but 
healthy and natural, should continue. The King set no 
limit to India’s political progress as a dominion within 
the Empire and yet he fully realised the force of his 
famous advice to Gokhale in 1905 at Calcutta to deal 
urgently with the problem of raising the condition of 
women as an essential to national progress, which proves 
that he was conscious of all the complex problems of 
this vast Empire and eager for their right solution. 

“Nothing caused the King more grief than the war, 
which came as a terrible shock to him and his one anxiety 
was to secure a lasting but just peace, with charity 
towards all and malice towards none. 

“ During the war what prompted Indian Princes and 
Indian people to sacrifice their all was due to the 
personality of His Majesty, who struck a true note of 
duty and patriotism to the nation, and his inspiring 
messages and speeches and his work amongst the soldiers 
were a source of great encouragement to the nation to do 
their duty by the Empire. His Majesty visited hospitals, 
shipyards, factories, ammunition works, convalescene 
homes, and everywhere where war work and activities 
were carried on, and his presence never failed to give 
encouragement to the workers. His visit to t'le fleet 
and the army at the front showed that his heart was 
with them in the hour of the Empire’s trial, and his 
presence proved a source of inspiration to all concerned. 
Though he was the revered and renowned ruler of the 
mightiest Empire the world has ever seen. His Majesty 
possessed a serene dignity and was altogether a selfless 
person of charming habits and deep courtesy. 

“No reigning king or queen of Great Britain had 
ever visited India, and it is an open secret that when 
strong pressure was brought to bear upon Their Majesties 
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to abandon their proposed visit to India, the King would 
not hear of it, so great was his love for the people of 
India. India will ever remember that memorable visit, 
and His Majesty’s memorable proclamation transferring 
the capital from Calcutta to Delhi and undoing 
the partition of Bengal. The King’s visit to India for 
his Coronation showed that he regarded India as an 
important and integral part of the Empire. His 
address at the opening of the First Round Table 
Conference will be regarded as a great landmark in the 
political history of India. It was a sure guarantee of 
India’s autonomous position within the Empire. His 
Majesty’s historic services to India will always be 
cherished with affection by her children.” 

In conclusion. His Highness said : 

“ Let us hope and pray that the peace which his father longed 
for but was not destined to have should be the dominant feature 
of the reign of King Edward VIII, our new Emperor, and that 
reconciliation on which the welfare not only of Europe but of the 
whole world ultimately depends may come to pass and promote 
the work of civilisation and happiness of humanity. May God 
help our new King.” 

The Aga Khan got another opportunity of expressing 
his views about the late King at a public meeting 
convened by the Sheriff of Bombay, Mr. C. B. Mehta, on 
nth February 1936 at the Town Hall, Bombay, when 
tributes to the kingly qualities of the deceased monarch 
were paid. On the motion of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
seconded by Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim, the Aga Khan 
took the chair. In the course of his speech. His 
Highness said :— 

“ We meet today under a deep gloom cast by the death of King 
George V, Emperor of India. The suddenness of the blow has 
so dazed us and the occurrence is so recent that it is difficult to 
realise how great is the loss sustained by the world in general and 
the Empire in particular. Words fail adequately to describe our 
grief. The Royal family has suffered irreparable loss, the Empire 
and particularly India has lost a genuine well-wisher, and humanity 
at large has lost a true friend. 
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“ The universal mouring witnessed since King George passed 
away testify to the great hold His late Majesty had upon the 
people of the world at large. No monarch was ever called upon to 
rule over Great Britain and the British Commonwealth of Nations 
in such times of stress and storm as have been witnessed during 
the last 25 years. 

“ The World War destroyed many renowned monarchies in 
Europe and it is the highest tribute to the late King George V 
that in spite of these events, the British monarchy today stands 
more firmly established than ever. After the war, the late King 
strove not only for lasting peace but for fairness to and friendship 
with our erstwhile enemies. His success in this direction is a 
striking testimony to his unrivalled influence even in former 
enemy countries. The latter mourn the loss as sincerely as the 
peoples of his own dominions. 

“ The late King was loved and honoured not only by his own 
subjects,” he said, ‘‘ but by people of all foreign countries as well. 
His intimate knowledge of the component parts of the Empire, 
his sympathies not only with the aspirations but in the sufferings 
and hardships of his people and his readiness to respond to every 
appeal to his sense of justice or to his spirit of charity and com¬ 
passion won for him the love, esteem and confidence of his people. 
He possessed all the kingly virtues, was jealous of the traditions 
and was the faithful guardian of the constitutional liberties of 
the people. 

‘‘ He performed the most arduous and manifold activities which 
are the inheritance of monarch with remarkable dignity and grace 
and succeeded in winning the love and confidence of his people 
by his deep solicitude for the common interests of all. His 
sincerity and simplicity and his strong and dominating sense of 
public duty and patriotism made him a model monarch. 

“ I had the honour of knowing His late Majesty Personally 
for nearly 40 years, and what struck me most was his idea) of 
service and duty to the State and his living and abiding interest 
in the welfare of the people of India. These two things were 
always present in his mind. His late Majesty was indeed a great 
statesman and a great sportsman in the best sense of both terms. 
A singular judge of men, his rare gifts of commonsense and 
unrivalled tact were his great possession. **** His Majesty 
was the centre and symbol of Empire unity. We cherish with 
affectionate memory his magnificent services to this country. 

“ It is our loyal and agreeable duty to pay our homage to King 
Edward VIII on his accession to the throne. 

“ His late Majesty’s deeds form a great memorial to his magni¬ 
ficent services but our sense of loyalty demands that we should 
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commemorate these services by a fitting memorial and I hope 
rich and poor alike will rise to the occasion and supply funds 
for a suitable memorial for the relief of the sick and the suffering, 
in which he was deeply concerned, and which was nearest to his 
heart. I may add that His Majesty King Edward VIII has been 
graciously pleased to accord permission for the memorial. 

“ I am glad to say that we shall begin the great work to which 
we are about to put our hands today under the most favourable 
auspices, as you will all agree when I tell you that the Governor 
of Bombay and Lady Brabourne have consented to be the President 
and Vice-President respectively of the Committee of the citizens 
of Bombay. We all know how keenly and incessantly both His 
Excellency and Lady Brabourne strove only last year in connection 
with the Jubilee Fund. We also know how keen and constant 
has been their lively desire to ameliorate the lot of the poor and 
the sick.” 



Chapter Twenty-two 

VISIT TO EAST AFRICA 

TT must be amply clear to the reader by now that 
honours have fallen thick upon the Aga Khan’s brow 
and that success may almost be regarded as the habit of 
a life which from the beginning has been full of import¬ 
ant and even historic activity in an amazing number of 
fields. Nor is there any reason for surprise that it should 
be so. If there is one quality which distinguishes the 
Aga Khan more than others, it is his prudence. He 
is no maker of rash promises. When he undertakes 
a mission, sets a goal for achievement or makes up his 
mind that something needs to be done, he has already 
considered every possibility connected with the project 
or proposal. Difficulties have been anticipated, objec¬ 
tions countered, obstacles provided for—in fact every 
possible precaution taken to insure success in so far as 
it can be humanly insured. This is more than a habit 
with the Aga Khan. It is a primary rule of life. The 
rest follows with the ease and certainty of logic and 
honour of course is an ancient handmaid of success. 

Among the unique honours that crowd the career of 
this great leader in Islam is one that deserves special 
mention. His Highness the Aga Khan is the only man 
in history who has been weighed twice in gold. Once, 
as we have seen already, in Bombay on the occasion of 
his Golden Jubilee. The second time was in Nairobi, 
the capital of Kenya Colony, when he visited his 
followers there. The honour, it must be emphasised, 
was accorded to him not only as religious head of the 
Ismailis, but in the most particular degree it was a tribute 
of love and esteem from a community to its revered 
benefactor to whose wide leadership it owed its 
existence and prosperity in East Africa. 

In response to an earnest and pressing invitation from 
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his followers in that country. His Highness and the 
Begum Aga Khan decided to visit East Africa. On 
arrival they were given a cordial welcome by residents 
who staged demonstrations of tumultuous rejoicing 
which were unprecedented in the history of the country. 
It was a noteworthy feature of the reception that British 
officials and Indians irrespective of creed, sect, caste or 
position joined heartily in the welcome. Arabs in 
thousands and Ismailis from every corner of Asia and 
Africa flocked to the various important centres visited 
by the Aga Khan and the Begum in the course of their 
tour, the interest of which will be evident from the fact 
that among the places they visited were Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Belgium Congo, South Africa and 
Portuguese East Africa. 

His Highness was lionised everywhere. Numerous 
addresses were presented to him and a host of enter¬ 
tainments were held in his honour. The Aga Khan 
naturally made innumerable speeches, all of them 
admirable alike for the noble sentiments he expressed 
and the valuable advice which he gave to his followers 
and to Indians generally who were resident in East 
Africa. The main purport of his utterances was an 
exhortation to all to live in harmony with one another, 
to work together in co-operation, to settle in greater 
numbers in undeveloped parts of the country and to 
take earnestly to mercantile pursuits. He advised 
them to make small beginnings in business and then, 
as they prospered, to take to bigger commercial 
enterprises. Just as Englishmen had made Canada 
and Australia their adopted country, he asked them to 
adopt Africa as their permanent home. They should 
strive their best to hold them, to improve themselves 
in commercial, educational and social spheres, and he 
added that their love for their adopted country should 
be given full expression in their endeavours to raise the 
standard of living of the people among whom they lived. 
They should regard themselves as members of one family 
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and they should cultivate the most friendly relations with 
the Arabs and with the Muslim communities. Turkey, 
Egypt, Persia and Afghanistan, he pointed out, were 
adopting Western culture and Western civilization. He 
asked the Indians in Africa to assimilate all that was 
best in Western culture and Western civilization, and at 
the same time to learn and develop the best in their 
own literature, traditions and customs. They must 
steep themselves, he exhorted them, in the ennobling 
history of Islam and must hold up to themselves for 
inspiration the example and achievements of those 
who had made Islamic history. He urged them to 
refrain from drinking and the use of tobacco. 
Alcoholic drink, he rightly asserted, could do nobody 
any good and they would be consulting their own 
interests and their own health if they refrained from 
intoxicating drink. Instead, be suggested that they 
should take to drinking fruit juice. 

His Highness laid great stress upon the education of 
girls ; the welfare of furture generations and the progress 
of the community, he pointed out, depended in the most 
important degree upon its women and its mothers. 
In regard to education. His Highness said it was a means 
of training their minds and a vital necessity for the 
proper development of character and discipline. He 
emphasised the importance of physical culture, the need 
for which he regretfully noticed was not properly 
appreciated by them. Unless men and women are 
bodily fit, they cannot be mentally sound. 

One point most earnestly urged by His Highness 
was the need for adult education. And his Highness 
added that in their new home they should not confine 
themselves to settled districts and larger towns, but 
becoming pioneers carrying the torch of culture and 
enterprise, they should penetrate into the interior, into 
the most distant villages, and develop trade and 
stimulate industry where there were none before. 
They should establish co-operative societies, form 
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banking and insurance companies and generally prove 
themselves the bearers of the standard of commercial 
prosperity. Finally, said His Highness, in whatever 
they did and said they should uphold the glory of their 
forefathers, the dignity of India and pride in the 
Empire, of which they as well as their country were an 
important and valuable part. The Aga Khan’s advice 
has already borne fruits and a beginning has been made 
in establishing banking and Insurance business on sound 
lines. 

In Nairobi the Aga Khan was weighed in gold amid 
extraordinary scenes of enthusiasm. The precious metal 
was presented to him by his followers as a token of 
their love and affection for their revered leader. The 
Aga Khan thanked the Ismaili Khojas for the great 
honour they had done by presenting him with gold, 
which he asked them to receive back from him and to 
use it for the uplift of the community in East Africa. 
He advised them to make such use of it as would benefit 
the community and raise it in the scale of civilisation. 
He asked them to remember that no enterprise could 
be successful unless it was pursued with strictest 
integrity. In every walk of life, he told them, 
integrity, industry, courage and patience should be 
their watchwords. 

The Government of Zanzibar conferred on the 
Aga Khan the title of the Brilliant Star of Zanzibar. 
The Begum Aga Khan was presented with addresses 
by Khoja and Indian ladies when Her Flighness made 
a fervent appeal to work for the regeneration of their 
communities. 



Chapter Tmrty-three 

FOUNDATION OF WORLD PEACE 

TN connection with the crisis that concluded with 
■*“ the Munich Pact the Aga Khan contributed an article 
to The Times^ London, worthy of more than passing 
interest. In the course of it His Highness wrote ; 

“ Peace prevails, thanks to the wisdom of the Prime Minister 
and those who loyally supported him in the Cabinet and the 
country. What about the future ? 

“ The foundation of world peace is an Anglo-French alliance 
by which all the resources of Great Britain would be placed at 
the disposal of France in the event of an unprovoked attack on 
that country, and vice versa. One hears two opinions whether 
or not Germany and her Chancellor can be trusted to keep the 
peace. The question of trust is irrelevant. In dealing with 
dictators we must remember that, unlike hereditary autocrats, 
they are men who have arisen by their own qualities from obs¬ 
curity to be the rulers of their people. To have achieved this they 
must have had many outstanding qualities. Their essentially 
cold and calculating minds weigh the advantages and disadvantages 
of any course of action; and they will never risk their countries 
in a war save on questions of vital interest or honour. “ The 
substance of German unity is now achieved. What is still out¬ 
standing ? Eupen, Malmedy, and Schleswig are so small that 
no sane person can imagine a world war for these areas. Poland ? 
Herr Hitler’s greatest triumph, the foundation of all his later 
successes, was his prompt understanding with Poland, h.s accept¬ 
ance of the fact that the Reich has more than 30,000,000 Polish 
neighbours, and that even a successful attempt to suppress their 
outlet to the sea would make eternal enemies of them. A “ live 
and let live ” policy with the Poles, recognizing the Corridor 
and the fact that over 1,000,000 Germans would remain in Poland, 
has given Germany security in the east. She will not risk that 
security at the price of local conquests. Danzig will probably 
come under direct Reich administration by an amicable arrangement 
with Poland, and a similar accord probably awaits Memel. But 
it is inconceivable that such settlement could cause a world war. 

Will Germany turn west and attack France ? What for ? 
Alsace-Lorraine ? There may be 1,500,000 men of Teutonic 
descent in those provinces, but what about the cost of conquest ? 
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Germany would lose more than that total oiyoung men, and from 
the demographic point of view her wastage would be infinitely 
greater because on the youth so sacrificed the future of the race 
depends. Besides, what would Germany do with Alsace-Lorraine 
even supposing she got it at this terrible cost ? France and England 
would still exist and there could be no real peace with them. 
Germany was unable to absorb these people last time : they re¬ 
mained Alsatians from 1870 to 1914 and, as such, were saturated 
with French ideals. If it be maintained that the object of such 
a war would be the control of the potash of Alsace or the minerals 
of Lorraine, the answer is that Germany could, at infinitely lower 
cost than war, buy much greater quantities of ore and potash from 
anywhere in the world. 

‘‘ Would Germany try to take the Channel ports ? The cost 
of such an adventure would be even more formidable than an 
attempt to recapture the lost provinces. It would mean war 
with Belgium, thereby repeating the follies of 1914 and uniting 
half the world against the aggressor. We are told that in Mein 
Kampj Hitler wrote this and that. But every statesman in what 
Gladstone called ‘ a position of greater freedom and less res¬ 
ponsibility’ has said things and suggested courses that he never 
contemplated carrying out when in power. What about the 
Ukraine ? Germany could only attack her if Poland were an 
enemy or an ally. If an enemy, the problem of the 30,000,000 
Poles permanently hostile to Germany would arise. If she became 
the ally of Germany in this venture which of the two countries 
would gather the spoils ? If Poland did so she would become 
almost equal to Germany in power, and this certainly would not 
be to the latter’s interest. A German Ukraine would place Poland 
in the nut-crackers, and she will avoid such a fate. 

“ We all know that Germany will ask for colonies. But can 
she use aggressive methods to obtain them ? To conquer and 
keep colonies she would have to be stronger than England and 
France combined at sea. By the Anglo-German Naval Agree¬ 
ment Herr Hitler has recognized Britain’s naval supremacy. As 
long as colonies are owned by other countries it is impossible to 
deny permanently Germany’s right to share the white man’s burden. 
As an Asiatic I have no sympathy with ‘ the white man’s burden ’ 
theory: I consider it the coloured man’s burden, after the model 
of Sinbad the Sailor. But there it is, whether Asiatics and 
Africans like it or not. If some have vast colonies Germany 
will also claim a place in the tropical sun. To bring about a 
permanent understanding on the colonial question the men who 
negotiate for Great Britain must possess imagination, great ability, 
courage, and resource; they must not be tied down to precedent 
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or red tape. Men with these qualities can arrange an African 
readjustment that will satisfy Germany once and for all. Merely 
to return one or other of the old colonies is no solution. This 
matter must be tackled with boldness and vision. 

“ We must realize that there are spheres where, for geographical 
and natural reasons, Germany will be the dominating economic 
factor. Commercial treaties can be made by which Germany 
may become one of the great exchanging countries, and history 
proves that such business intercourse is for the good of all the 
nations concerned. These economic understandings will be the 
ultimate solution of Germany’s population problem. 

“ The idea of an ideological preventive war against the totali¬ 
tarian States may be dismissed as too immoral to be worthy of 
consideration by the people of this country. So we have now 
reached the point in this survey of the horizon where we find 
no reason why the glorious victory for peace with honour won 
by the Prime Minister need degenerate into a truce. Reason, 
self-interest, conscience; all point to peace. What are the next 
steps to make peace a reality, and not drift again to a period of 
truce ? Peace, like war, needs a positive active policy. A few 
practical suggestions may be offered. 

“ The Fuhrer has repeatedly and most solemnly declared that just as 
the frontier with Italy is final, definite, and sacred so he considers 
the present frontier with France to be inviolable. Let us take 
him at his word. Why not begin with a non-aggression treaty 
between Germany and France on one side, and Great Britain and 
Germany on the other ? Such a treaty between Great Britain 
and Germany alone would not be in keeping with the spirit or 
letter of an Anglo-French alliance. But the conclusion of such 
a treaty between all three Powers would be the beginning of the 
work of building a real world peace. 

“ Further, a complete understanding with Italy in respect 
of Mediterranean interests and safeguarding her communications 
with her African Empire would make stable the prospects of 
peace among these four European Powers. This would naturally 
be followed by qualitative and quantitative disarmament, mutually 
agreed, and guarantees of one another’s frontiers and colonies. 
Thus, by a natural process of evolution, the actively friendly 
relations of the four great Powers could be made the foundation 
of a new, real, growing, all-embracing system of collective security 
for mankind.” 

Let good assert itself. Let good come forward 
and insist on justice and fair-play. Let the civilised 
portions of the earth be ruled by the principles of 
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self-determination and nationality.” In these words His 
Highness made a stirring appeal to save the world from 
the terrible catastrophe of another world war in a broad¬ 
cast talk from Bombay in January 1939 on “ War or 
Peace.” The Aga Khan said :— 

“ We are living in a period of exceptional interest and importance 
to humanity. The rise and fall of Alexander, of Rome, of Persia 
and of other Empires, the conversion of Rome to Christianity, the 
rise of Islam, the Renaissance, the Mogul invasion, and the ruin of 
Persia and Baghdad, the discovery of America, the French revolution 
and its war and the recent Great War have all been periods when 
the world’s history changed its course as a great river changes its 
bed. But a world war today such as is an inevitable alternative 
to peace will be a far more terrible catastrophe than anything that 
could have happened in the past. 

“ How easy it is to imagine a world war in which all the British 
Dominions, including Great Britain herself, the United States of 
America, France and Russia against Japan, Germany, Italy and 
Spain—each and everyone doing its utmost to destroy all the 
others—a vision of hell on earth, the negation and defeat of good 
by evil. 

“ But there is no need, no reason, for such a world disaster. 
Let good assert itself. Let good free itself from the whisperings of 
its evil companions and the spirit of evil. Let good come forward 
and insist on moral justice and fair-play. Let the settled and civilised 
portion of the earth be ruled by the principles of self-determination 
and nationality. Let there be an end to the possession and direction 
of one race, one culture and one civilisation by another. 

“ Doubtful areas could be adjusted by plebiscites and by 
exchanges of population. The really backward portions of the 
earth like the greater part of Africa should be pooled and adminis¬ 
tered as a mandate, as a trust for the indigenous population and 
for the economic welfare of all nations. Trade, travel, and 
communications should be as unrestricted as possible and all artificial 
and unnatural obstacles removed. The world failed because it 
failed to rectify the terrible and horrible injustices of the Versailles 
and Sevres treaties. 

“ The so-called law of nations has been used to strengthen the 
title-deeds of the ‘‘ haves ” against the “ have-nots.” One 
country has begun to rule over races that today are in revolt against 
the spirit of another race. But the triumph of the spirit of good 
and justice is to help forward today nationahty and self-deter- 
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mination and the pooling of the earth’s resources for the welfare 
of mankind without racial favour and partiality. Work on that 
must be the object of those who wish to save this world of ours 
from the terrible alternative of a world war which is the only thing 
that can come unless we respect every culture, every nationality, 
every desire even of the individual to be itself, even if it were but 
a small portion within any State.” 



^uupter L'n>enty-four 
FUTURE OF INDIA 

TNNUMERABLE instances of the Aga Khan’s love 
"*■ for the countries where his forefathers ruled, 
namely Arabia, Egypt and Persia, and his attachment to 
the country of his birth are to be found in his acts, 
writings and speeches. His visit to Cairo, the cradle 
of his ancestors’ pride and glory, when Lord Cromer 
held charge of that country, aroused powerful emotions 
in him. He spent hours discussing with Lord Cromer 
various Egyptian problems. In one of his conversa¬ 
tions, Lord Cromer remarked to the Aga Khan that 
Governments such as those of Britain in India and 
Egypt could not maintain itself except by light taxation. 
The Aga Khan’s main fight is directed against economic 
factors which may create revolutionary tendencies and 
he has always made it plain in the most outspoken 
terms and manner that grinding taxation in any country 
is bound in the long run to bring about the downfall 
of the ruling authorities. As to the necessity of liberal¬ 
ising the administration of Egypt, the Aga Khan has 
always spoken without reserve. He submitted long 
ago that it was essential for the good name of England 
in the East that the first possible opportunity be seized of 
liberalising the administration of Egypt. The reform he 
maintained had long been overdue and would provide a 
striking object-lesson the benefits of which could not be 
exaggerated. The position of the Ruler of that country 
and its people, their political helplessness—compared 
with which the Indian States and even British India 
enjoyed full liberty—tended to give Great Britain a bad 
name in the East, since they offered her enemies a ready 
example in impressing on the Orient ideas of British 
territorial selfishness and race pride. “ The very 
material prosperity which our laws, our irrigation 
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works, and our equitable fiscal system have brought 
has served,” he declared “ to emphasise the political 
and intellectual, the moral and spiritual backwardness 
of the Egyptians, vis-a-vis the officials.” He contended 
that at the end of the war it ought not to have been diffi¬ 
cult to evolve an administration of the Protectorate more 
in keeping with modern ideal everywhere, including the 
East. “ Nothing,” he averred, “ could do more to raise 
the real prestige of Britain for liberalism than a thorough 
reform of the Egyptian administration by a far larger 
infusion of native co-operation, and the grant of greater 
powers alike to the Egyptian Sovereign, to the Egyptian 
Ministers, and to popularly elected assemblies for both 
national and local municipal purposes.” The Aga Khan’s 
advocacy of independence of Egypt has borne fruit and he 
has had the satisfaction of seeing that country on the road 
to prosperity and independence. The latest treaty between 
Ehigland and Egypt has been hailed with satisfaction. 

As for the country of his birth, it can be said without 
exaggeration that his singular efforts for the attainment 
of political independence and dignity for India are un¬ 
rivalled. His passionate plea for the political freedom 
of India has paved the way for the attainment of the 
status of a full grown Dominion for India. With 
characteristic frankness he wrote: “ In these days 

when just stress is laid in the principle of self-determina¬ 
tion such a corollary to the contemplated political 
advances in India would enormously increase the Eastern 
belief in British honour and beneficence. 

“ A sincere policy of assisting both Persia and 
Afghanistan in the onward march which modern condi¬ 
tions demand, will raise two natural ramparts for India in 
the North-West that neither German nor Slav, Turk nor 
Mongol, can ever hope to destroy. They will be drawn 
of their own accord toward the Power which provides 
the object-lesson of a healthy form of federalism in 
India, with real autonomy for each province, with the 
internal freedom of principalities assured, with a revived 
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and liberalised kingdom of Hyderabad, including the 
Berars, under the Nizam. They would see in India 
freedom and order, autonomy, and yet Imperial union, 
and would appreciate for themselves the advantages of a 
confederation assuring the continuance of internal self- 
government buttressed by good-will, the immense and 
unlimited strength of that great Empire on which the sun 
never sets. The British position in Mesopotamia and 
Arabia also, whatever its nominal form may be, would be 
indefinitely strengthened by the policy I have advocated.” 

As to the urgency of giving the people of India 
a fuller share and effective voice in the control of affairs 
in their own country, the Aga Khan invites attention to 
many forces internal and external, which are awakening 
Indians in general and the urban population in particular, 
to the reasonableness of their claims to a share in their 
own government. 

The Aga Khan argues the case of Indians for a full 
share in the government of their own country with 
irresistible logic after pointing out the establishment of 
self-government in enemy countries liberated in the war 
with the help of Indians. The Aga Khan asks, “ Can 
Britain continue in India an administration in no sense 
responsible to the people?” He pleaded their case thus:— 

“ Though illiteracy is, alas ! still general, though 
divisions, especially amongst the untaught masses, are 
deep, there is a general consensus of opinion amongst the 
upper and middle classes that the establishment of an 
administrative system more or less responsible to the 
people, and drawing its forces from their confidence and 
co-operation, cannot be long delayed. 

“We all know that the vast Indian majority consists 
of illiterate peasants and field labourers in the rural 
districts, but it must not be forgotten that the urban 
dwellers and the literate classes, though forming but a 
small proportion of the aggregate total, are still numerous 
enough to be equal to the population of a secondary 
European State. 
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“ Turning to the vast Hindu population, we find 
amongst its educated members the feeling that the 
great conflict designated as a war for liberty and freedom, 
for the protection of self-development in small countries, 
such as Belgium and Serbia, carried for the Allies the 
implication that political freedom is the heritage of 
every nation, great or small. The principles that 
rendered the Allied cause just in Europe were of universal 
application, mutatis mutandis., leading to the deduction 
that India, too, must be set on the path of self-govern¬ 
ment. At this moment India is almost the only stable 
and advanced country where the administration is not 
in any appreciable degree responsible to the people, and 
where the foundation of state policy is the theory that 
the government is superior to the governed. Some 
fifteen years ago, when, for instance. Lord Curzon and 
Lord Cromer ruled in India and in Egypt, Russia, Turkey, 
Persia and China were all ruled on this principle. But 
recent transformations in those lands leave the position 
of India unique. China and the Russians are republics, 
with nominally the most democratic forms of govern¬ 
ment. In India alone we have a government that is 
not only in practice free from internal parliamentary 
control, but is actually based on the principle that final 
decisions are in the hands of an administration not 
responsible to the people. The contradictory position 
of the Government leads to its being open to attack from 
all quarters, and yet to its being considered anomalous 
that Indians, alone of the great Eastern peoples, should 
have no control over their administration. These 
causes, and many others, led to general expectation 
and desire throughout the length and breadth of India 
that, when the cause of liberty as represented by the 
Allied armies had led humanity through victory to peace, 
the structure of Indian administration also would be 
brought into line with the spirit of the times and a fair 
share of control and supervision be given to the Indian 
public. ” 
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His advocacy of freedom for India has borne fruit 
and eleven provinces in India are under popular Govern¬ 
ment with executives responsible to the legislatures. 

The Aga Khan has always dilated upon the need of 
righting social wrongs, through handling of the problems 
of sanitation and public instruction and the establishment 
of a certain level of well-being as the inherent right of 
every citizen. He has adopted measures for the solution 
of these problems for his followers and set an example 
to the rest of India in regard to the vital principles of a 
healthy life. 

The Aga Khan asserts with reason and justification:— 

‘‘ Now, British rule in India has been criticised, and rightly 
criticised, for having allowed the twentieth century to dawn and 
grow without having grappled fully and successfully with the 
illiteracy general in India, and with the insanitary environment of 
the masses which is so bad that avoidable deaths are counted by 
the million every year, while the standard of the physique of the 
masses is deplorably low. The various modern departments of 
State that lead towards social betterment and social welfare in 
the West have still to be organised. The Indian public conscience 
unanimously demands that 13 ritish rule should come into line with 
progressive modern ideas and tackle illiteracy and other social 
problems left far too long unsolved.” The work of removing 
illiteracy and improving the standard of physique of the masses 
has now devolved upon Indian ministers in the Provinces and by 
the results they produce, they will be judged by the public. 

After reviewing the question of finance and defence, 
the Aga Khan came to the conclusion that a higher 
standard of citizenship, with both greater sacrifices and 
greater responsibilities must be imposed on the people 
if the great work of Britain is not to end in failure. The 
accomplishment of the task which destiny has placed 
before England cannot be complete unless India is 
raised, through social laws and institutions, to the 
standard of at least a backward European or Spanish- 
American country. The necessary corollary is that 
India must be so able to defend herself from foreign 
aggression as to make her independent of the mere 
goodwill or the accidental and temporary impotence of 
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her neighbours. Yet neither of these two great con¬ 
ditions can be brought about without the co-operation, 
through representative institutions, of the people with 
the Government, and without a thorough change of 
system that unites the administration with the masses 
by constant discussion, leading to unity of aim between 
the direct representatives of the people and the highest 
officers of the crown. 

“ Thus, from several principal points of view and 
apart from the many minor lines of argument that lead 
to the same conclusions, we see that the Government of 
India needs radical change ; that the time has come 
when it should be no more a mere government of fiat, 
however excellent the fiat, but an essentially modern 
State based on the co-operation of every community 
and of the Government, by giving to the people them¬ 
selves the right to direct policy. This metamorphosis 
will not only lead to the happiness and contentment of 
India, but to the strengthening of the British Empire 
as a whole and to drawing India nearer to England and 
the Dominions. ” 

No Indian nationalist, not even Mr. Gandhi, has 
argued India’s case for justice and liberty with such 
cogency and independence as the Aga Khan. What 
he has demanded for the Indian nation, he has gifted 
to the community over which he presides with such 
distinction and ability—free primary education, scholar¬ 
ships for higher and scientific education, physical 
culture, recreation clubs, social reforms of a far-reaching 
character, welfare movements, co-operative banks and 
insurance companies—he has conferred all these in¬ 
estimable boons to his followers. No religious leader 
in the East or the West, however renowned, has given 
so much attention as the Aga Khan has done for the 
improvement of his race. He has fearlessly put into 
practice his ideas and practical ideas without grudging 
the cost to himself. 

“ What do you think of the future of India ”, was a 
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question asked of the Aga Khan. To this question 
His Highness replied: 

“ I am always an optimist. The past record of India, which 
is in consonance with her ancient civilisation, forbids me to take 
a pessimistic view. A country that produces a Jamsetjee Tata, 
Phirozeshah Mehta, a Gandhi, a Gokhale, a Ganga Singhji and 
a Ranji can have no reason for despair. There is already 
self-government in eleven provinces. Here and there, there 
is a rift in the lute, but the beacon light is clear and if our 
ministers work with the single idea of promoting the welfare of 
the masses and be guided by the lessons learned from the 
misfortunes of countries like China and Spain, there is every 
hope that Indians will be able to give a good account of 
their administration, which should refrain from imposing unbear¬ 
able taxation on the people. Indian leaders should refrain from 
setting the masses against the classes. There should be no en¬ 
couragement given to war between the classes and the masses. It 
should be remembered that India owes her progress to the benevo¬ 
lence of her capitalists, who have founded many useful institutions. 
Look at the example of the Wadias, Readymoneys and Jeejeebhoys. 
Sir Ness and his brother C. N. Wadia alone have spent crores of 
rupees in establishing model houses for their co-religionists and 
given lakhs of rupees for the endowment of hospitals in Bombay. 
The late Mr. N. M. Wadia placed his fortune of over a crore of 
rupees in permanent trust for relieving the suffering caused by 
natural catastrophes throughout the world and the admirable 
management of that Trust is a testimony to the capacity of the 
Parsees to manage their own affairs. Sir Hormusji Adenwalla 
and his brothers are widely respected in Aden and East Africa for 
their enterprise and munificence. 

The Congress, which for years was in opposition to the whole 
system of government, is now in charge of the administration 
in the majority of Indian provinces. It is for them to show" 
that they are more efficient in their work and more sympathetic 
towards the people than the former Government and their 
success will be judged by the relief they afford to the masses and 
the care they bestow upon the interests of the classes. I am glad 
that effect is given to the Congress plan for the betterment of the 
people and for rural uplift and I hope and pray that the Congress 
rule will produce far better results for the uplift of the people at 
large. 

“ The endeavours of the ministries for the uplift of the 
rural population are an excellent augury for the future healthy 
^lowth of India. The Congress Governments deserve credit for 

hringlofr down 
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is inexcusable that a poor country like India should continue to 
pay salaries thrice as much as those in rich countries like France, 
Germany and Japan. The argument that with a reduction of 
salaries there will be a falling off in efficiency is, in my opinion, 
untenable. The country is not devoid of public-spirited and self- 
sacrificing men and women. They will willingly agree to work 
on a reduced salary as the Congress ministries have done. 

“ Hindu-Muslim unity is the bedrock and sheet anchor for the 
future peace and prosperity of the country. I have been working 
at it for all my life and I hope it will not be long before Mr. Gandhi 
and other Hindu leaders will come to terms with the Muslim leaders. 
I have already opened negotiations with Mr. Gandhi and I leave 
the work in the hands of responsible persons who will continue 
the negotiations in my absence. 

“ In the past I have worked hand in hand with Mr. Gandhi 
with pride and pleasure for the removal of grievances of Indians 
in South and East Africa. I hope my latest conversation with 
Mr. Gandhi will produce satisfactory results for political peace and 
unity in India. I have never failed in my duty towards the country 
of my birth. It is safe to say that India will reach the goal of a 
Dominion at no distant date if the ministries continue to do con¬ 
structive work and give impetus to commerce and industry and 
improve the finances of the country. I have played my part as a 
fearless advocate of her rights and I have never been a party to the 
perpetuation or infliction of any wrong to my country. I have 
always exposed and opposed it in the interest of my country. I 
will continue to play my part energetically and honourably till 
the last day of my life.” 

A man of few words and great deeds the Aga Khan 
means what he says, and he has the reputation of always 
saying what he means. India wants many men like 
the Aga Khan. It may safely be said that ir several 
centuries only one Aga Khan is produced for the re¬ 
generation of his race and his country. 

In the autograph book of an Indian Piincess, the Aga 
Khan wrote :— 

“ Life is a great and noble calling and not a mean grovelling 
thing to be shuffled through as we can, but a lofty and exalted duty.” 

The set purpose of the Aga Khan's life is aimed 
towards a lofty and exalted destiny which he is fulfilling 
with unsurpassed fidelity and unrivalled devotion 
to duty. 



Chapter Trrenty-five 

THE AGA KHAN’S FAMILY AND HIS HEIR 

^HE Aga Khan was married first in 1898 to the 
daughter of his uncle, Aga Jangishah. In 1908 he 
married a lady whose maiden name was Theresa 
Magliano. Before her marriage she adopted the 
Muslim religion and the ceremony was carried out in 
that faith. Princess Theresa had two sons, one of 
whom died an infant. Her second son. Prince Aly, is 
the eldest son and heir to the Aga Khan. 

Princess Theresa had real talent as a sculptress and her 
works were exhibited in the Royal Academy in London, 
in Paris, and in Belgium and Italy. In December, 
1926, she became ill and was operated on for an intestinal 
complaint at a Nursing Home in Paris. She seemed to 
recover from her illness but eight days after the operation 
cardiac embolism occurred and resulted in sudden death 
to the great grief of her family. 

In 1929 the Aga Khan married Mile. Andree Carron. 
This event excited newspaper gossip in a degree which 
was far from dignified. The Daily Express (Lord 
Beaverbrook’s paper) strongly condemned the chatter 
as being in the worst possible taste and in a felicitous 
editorial note recalling the Aga Khan’s services to the 
Empire wished him every happiness. 

The Tims of India in its editorial column said :— 

“ The marriage today of His Highness the Aga Khan is an event 
to which the writers of gossip in the London press have given a 
good deal of fictitious importance. But their anxiety to drag the 
domestic affairs of His Highness into the lime-light is really no 
more than a reflection of the importance which he enjoys as a 
statesman and as a great gentleman. His position as a Muham- 
mudan leader by itself entitles him to consideration as a personage 
of the first importance, and, although that position may not be 
fully or rightly appreciated by the English and Continental papers 
which delight in reporting his doings, it ensures for him a publicity 




The Aga Khan and Princess Theresa 
With their first son who died in infancy. 
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which he must often dislike. None, in fact, can realise better 
than he does the penalties of great eminence, and we in India who 
know him well can sympathise with him on that point. At the 
same time we know that we shall voice the general sentiment in 
India when we wish him every happiness. It is a matter of concern 
to India, and more particularly to Bombay, that His Highness the 
Aga Khan should find happiness in his private life. He has done 
much to give happiness to others. There is, for example, no more 
liberal benefactor than he is and the princely gifts which he bestows 
every year for the purpose of education entitle him to receive the 
warmest gratitude. There are some who regard him only as a 
political leader of rare sagacity; others may think of him only 
as a leader of society or an enthusiastic patron of the turf; others 
again may remember him as the foremost advocate of education 
among Muhammudans. The many facets of his character serve 
to establish him all the more firmly in the esteem of the peoples 
of India and he may be assured to-day that he has their good wishes 
to an extent that must rejoice his heart.” 

The marriage ceremony was performed in the South 
of France, and about a hundred correspondents from 
Europe and America flew there to describe the event. 

The Begum Aga Khan has outlived the gossip. She 
has taken her proper place in society and by nobly 
performing her duties in society and towards the Ismaili 
community, she has confounded the critics. 

A son was born to her in January, 1933. He is 
named Sadrudin. The Begum thrice accompanied the 
Aga Khan on his tours of India and Burma. She was 
given a most cordial reception in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras, Rangoon and other places. Wherever 
she went, she tried to be helpful in promoting the social 
welfare of Indians and made herself popular everywhere 
by her frank and obliging nature. 

In 1937 she accompanied the Aga Khan to East Africa 
where she took the initiative in organising social welfare 
movements in the community especially for the benefit of 
Ismaili womanhood. She was presented with an address 
in which a reference was made to her social service. 
The Begum Aga Khan, in reply, said that she sympathised 
with their women in their efforts for their emancipation 
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and freedom from customs which hampered their 
progress. In seeing them happy and prosperous, she 
found her happiness and she shared her husband’s 
anxiety to promote their prosperity. She wished that 
the Khojas, both men and women, would always rise 
in public estimation and take their proper place in all 
spheres of human life. 

She visited South India, including Travancore and 
Mysore. On her way back to Bombay she visited 
Madras where she was presented with a valedictory 
address by the Khojas. In replying to the address she 
pledged her support to all social movements for the 
uplift of the community and stressed the importance of 
education among girls and the need to improve the status 
and condition of women in the community. She 
asked them to observe integrity in all their dealings and 
expressed the hope that they would show greater 
enterprise in fostering and carrying on industrial 
activities which benefit the country. 

Prince Aly Solomon Khan, the elder son and heir of 
His Highness the Aga Khan, was born at Turin in Italy 
on June 13th, 1910, and is now in his twenty-ninth year. 
His childhood and early boyhood were spent abroad 
under the care of his mother. Her Highness the Begum 
Theresa, chiefly in France, Italy and Switzerland, where 
he acquired a grounding in several languages and gained 
something of the cosmopolitan outlook for which His 
Highness the Aga Khan is so distinguished. At the 
age of thirteen, he was placed under the guardianship 
of Mr. C. W. Waddington, the late principal of the 
Mayo College at Ajmer for sons of Indian Princes, and 
latterly tutor for two sons of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur. For several years afterwards Prince Aly 
spent the summer in England while he stayed for the 
winter in his own villa at Cimiez on the Riviera. 

It was the constant wish of His Highness that his son’s 
education should not be merely scholastic, but should 
be directed to equipping him for the practical affairs of 
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life, in short to make him what is known as a man of the 
world. Prince Aly himself was naturally disposed to the 
study of strictly utilitarian subjects. To mathematics 
and the drier departments of a school curriculum he gave 
a secondary place. In all matters connected with manly 
sport, horses and horsemanship, he applied himself 
with unusual zeal and assiduity. At an early age he 
volunteered to take a stiff course of riding lessons in an 
equestrian school at Cambridge, with the result that when 
he found himself in the hunting field he was perfectly 
at home in the saddle and immediately took his place in 
the very first rank of horsemen. Beginning with a season 
in the comparatively easy country of the Sussex South 
Downs, he went on in successive years to the Beaufort 
and Warwickshire Hunts, which afford the severest tests 
of horsemanship. Since that time he has distinguished 
himself as a rider both on the flat and over jumps, winning 
the Bar Point-to-Point Race for three successive years, as 
well as many other well-contested events both in 
England and France. His interests and accomplish¬ 
ments include horsemanship, motoring, yachting and 
aviation. He has the love of an Arab for his steed and 
the passion of a Persian for horsemanship, and in his 
daring and power of endurance, he resembles a rugged 
and hardy Rajput. His ambition for championship in 
riding has been fulfilled. As an amateur rider, he has 
won many races in a splendid fashion. His keenness 
in motoring has more than once involved him iii serious 
accidents but no risk or danger to life would cause him 
to abstain from this kind of pastime. The greater the 
element of danger in sport, the greater his love for it. 
In connection with his father’s famous stud and racing 
stable, he set himself to study the form and breeding of 
horses to such good purpose that he was soon in a 
position to be entrusted with much of the responsibility 
for the training and racing of the Aga Khan’s horses 
as well as for the breeding operation of His Highness’s 
celebrated stud farm at the Curragh, When Prince 
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Aly was called upon to take the place of his illustrious 
father in various missions to India, Egypt, Syria, his 
natural quickness of intelligence and that intuitive insight 
into character, which is perhaps an inherited gift, enabled 
him rapidly to grasp the essential bearing of each situation 
as it arose, and to handle the leaders of the most diverse 
communities with tact and judgment. Though he 
could have lived in ease and comfort enjoying without 
effort the traditional dignity as a scion of an illustrious 
family, he has not been content to rest on borrowed 
laurels. Even had he not been born to the purple, he 
would have made a mark, for at an early age he showed 
an enthusiastic desire and dynamic energy to get things 
going and improved. Behind his apparently frivolous 
nature, he conceals a seriousness of purpose beyond his 
years and passionately desires to create for his race 
brighter and happier conditions by finding means of 
employment and food for the millions of his father’s 
followers. To this end, he has been giving serious 
thought to found colonies for the Ismailians where they 
can prosper in trade and commerce. He has already 
won the hearts of millions of Ismailians by his infinite 
charm of manner and gentleness and his desire to serve. 
Once his secretary in India went to him and gave him 
shares of a certain company in lieu of a debt incurred 
by an acquaintance but which he was unable to pay off. 
His characteristic reply was :—“If the man is really poor 
and unable to pay his debt, why deprive him of what 
little he has got ? Return his shares to him. I will be 
happy in the thought if it brings him any comfort.” 

As the son of His Highness the Aga Khan, Prince 
Aly was assured of an enthusiastic welcome from every 
Muslim country he visited but the warmth of his 
receptions has been due in no small measure to his 
own ability and charm of manner. At public meetings 
his alert and vivid personality could not fail to impress 
his audiences, while his smir jaire and knowledge 
of the world stood ill gOod C,Ot\£tOtvted 
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with any delicate or difficult situation. He has already 
shown qualities and prudent foresight beyond his years 
and illumined the course of his life by human sympathy 
that appeals to the hearts as well as to the intelligence of 
his people. His unaffected sincerity corresponds to the 
boyish charm of his winning personality. He is full 
of life, full of energy, and his constant care is to fit 
himself for the great responsibilities which one day 
will fall on him. A friend once asked him what 
would he do if he was made the ruler of Egypt or Persia 
where his ancestors ruled : Would he make a race¬ 
course there ? Contrary to expectations he replied : 
“ No, I would build schools and hospitals. I would 
make those countries famous for learning and science.” 
When he visited India in 1955 he received the homage 
of his community as a representative of his father ; but 
he soon won their affection and esteem in addition. The 
wonderful receptions that he received in India from his 
own and other people were only surpassed by the great 
civic reception that was given to him in Rangoon. A 
public meeting convened by the Sheriff of the City was 
held in the Town Hall. This was his first visit to 
Burma, whither he flew from Calcutta. 

His reply to the address presented to him made a great 
impression on the audiences. He declared his sympathy 
with Burmese aspirations for political power, and 
supported their claim for autonomy. He evinced the 
same interest in Burmese affairs as his father who was 
their true friend and was interested in their advancement. 
There was he declared, great scope for industrial, 
economic, political and social progress in Burma but 
that progress depended upon their own efforts. There 
was a great future for Burma and he wished them 
every success. 

He visited Rajkot, where he met the Ismaili followers 
of the Aga Khan in Kathiawar. In thanking them for 
the presentation of a congratulatory-address which was 
couched in admirable terms, he assured the jamat that 
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he had come to Rajkot to know them personally, to learn 
their customs and to study their needs and requirements 
and to do what he could to encourage them in raising 
their educational and social standards; he asked them 
to believe him when he said that he would consider 
it his sacred duty to promote their welfare in every 
possible way. They belonged to the great Ismailian 
race which had carried, he told them, the broadest 
culture and deepest learning to the remotest parts of 
the world, when Europe was still in its lethargic 
sleep. The object of education, he emphasised, is 
not to be confined to reading and writing but, as his 
father had frequently emphasised, its aim is to build 
up a higher type of character and capacity in the world 
of Islam. To his cultured mind education was the 
means for developing the finer and idealistic side of the 
humanities. He shared the opinion of his father that 
power without education was a danger. Those who 
have been watching the progress of the Muslims in the 
domain of education need no reminder that the Aga 
Khan has given a new direction to educational activities 
in the community. It was Sir Syed Ahmed, who 
first lighted the torch of education among Muslims in 
India : and in good time, his father enthusiastically took 
up the work. His idea in promoting education, on 
which he set his whole heart and for which he unloosened 
the strings of his purse, was that it might remove ancient 
prejudices and superstitions, soften asperities that had 
crept into society, promote loyalty to the King-Emperor, 
and at the same time secure the redemption of Islam and 
progress of India. 

He did not wish to enlarge upon the beneficial effects 
of education and the pursuit of liberal studies, which 
tended to expand the views and enlarge the sympathies 
of youth and fit them all to be happier and more useful 
in life. Knowledge was not the sole or the highest 
object of education. They, by their education, must 
prove that they did not acquire fame only by their learn- 
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ing. They gained it also by their probity and faithfulness, 
by their adherence to truth, obedience to their parents 
and discharge of the duties of life according to the 
recognised moral principles. They must aim for purity 
and self-restraint; develop sympathy and consideration 
for the wants and needs of others. It must be their 
aim to make those around them better and happier by 
their acts and charity. The pillar of social morality 
was just this, that they should all share and lighten the 
burdens of their less fortunate fellow-creatures. This 
was the key-note of his father’s life-work and he was 
determined to follow in his footsteps. His father had 
always stressed the importance of commercial, scientific 
and industrial education : he had further stressed the 
necessity of physical education. They should not fail 
to educate their girls. Future generations depended 
upon mothers for their formation of character, and 
school education without proper home education did 
not mean much. 

To care for and comfort orphans is the first duty 
enjoined by the Prophet of Islam, and he was glad 
to find that the Boarding School at Rajkot which 
he was asked to open was doing immense good in 
maintaining and training orphans, and for this service 
both credit and gratitude were due to Mr. Daya 
Velji. He advised them to let service and sacrifice for 
the community, country and their beloved King be 
their proud motto. He had just come from England 
where he had had the good fortune to have an 
insight into the doings of the Round Table Conference. 
The decisions arrived at in his opinion were a step 
forward in the political liberty of India, and those who 
had any doubt about it should study the concluding 
speech of the Prime Minister which, when once the dust 
of controversy had subsided, would be regarded as the 
Magna Charta of Indian liberty and freedom. He had 
come in contact with many British statesmen whose aim 
was to make a greater and more contented India which 
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might become an equal and powerful partner in the 
British commonwealth of nations. He condemned 
in the strongest language the terrorist movement that 
had made its ugly appearance in India. It would not 
help but must retard the progress of India. Political 
freedom was never won by terrorist crimes. He asked 
them to have nothing to do with such activities, but 
urged them to stand by the authorities in stamping them 
out root and branch from the country. He wished 
every prosperity to them all and to the great province 
of Kathiawar, which possessed many enlightened and 
patriotic Princes. He asked them to be loyal to their 
Princes and to the King-Emperor. 

Since he commenced his visits to India as a representa¬ 
tive of his father, he has interested himself in various 
schemes for the welfare of his communities. He has 
formed Ismailian volunteer corps, encouraged the Boy 
Scout and Girl Guide movements in the community 
and taught his people to realise the responsibilities 
of citizenship. He has given impetus to their physical 
development, for which his father has made liberal 
provision by providing Clubs and Gymnasiums. He 
is particularly interested in the problem of the defence 
of India and the Eastern possessions of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. In view of the undisguised naval 
and military preparations of Japan, he was greatly 
interested in the naval base at Singapore; and after a 
study of the situation came to the conclusion that India 
should have a big air fleet and that Indian States would 
be much benefited if they kept a commercial air fleet 
which could be changed into an aerial force in times of 
emergency. Prince Aly is a great believer in the 
potential strength of air armadas both for military 
purposes and for the development of commerce. He 
believes that the next war will be fought and decided by 
air forces. During his flights in India, Burma and 
the Malay States, the great possibilities of aerial deve¬ 
lopment for military and commercial purposes was borne 
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Upon him. In a special article he contributed to The 
Times of India, he deplored the lack of aerial facilities for 
transport and pointed out that in spite of the efforts of the 
League of Nations the prospects of general disarmament 
were not bright and that if and when the next war came 
it would be the air strength of the rival powers which 
would decide the issue of the struggle. Several Indian 
States such as Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore, Baroda, 
Gwalior, Patiala, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Bikaner, Indore and 
Bhopal spend yearly large sums of money on main¬ 
taining armies. Besides these States, there are others 
which maintain Imperial Service Troops. With the 
development of aircraft and the science of aerial warfare 
all these States will have to revise their military 
establishments and get into line with foreign countries 
which are equipping themselves for aerial warfare 
and substituting air armadas for their land forces. 
He was gratified to know that His Highness of 
Jodhpur and His Highness of Jaipur were keen 
aviators. He recognises that it is true that it will 
never be possible to eliminate the use of land troops 
altogether, but he holds that it is no less true that 
most of the wars of the future will have to be fought 
in the air. Such land troops as may have to be 
maintained need no longer be a charge upon the Indian 
States, who can greatly enhance their strength as well 
as their usefulness to the Crown by the maintenance of 
well equipped and thoroughly trained air arn.adas, 
which he pointed out would also be of great use to 
the States themselves, which could reduce their existing 
military forces to a squadron or so required for purely 
ceremonial purposes. Indian States which are under 
treaty obligations to maintain an army will be able to 
reduce their expenditure in this direction, since apart 
from the initial outlay the expense of maintaining an 
air force is much below that necessitated by military 
establishments, of equivalent fighting strength. The 
advantage of cheapness is enhanced by the enormous 
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gain in fighting value. But more important than these 
factors is the value of such air forces in the commercial 
development of the States. Nowadays machines are 
built which can be used in peace for commercial 
purposes and in war converted into fighting machines. 
The value of such a fleet cannot be exaggerated. From 
what he had seen he could assert with confidence that 
in the development of trade and commerce in India, 
aviation was bound to play a growingly important part 
if only because of its power to annihilate time and 
distance, the two chief obstacles to commercial 
enterprise and progress. From the purely military point 
of view, it must make for great economy and efficiency. 
The usefulness of an air fleet to such a State as Kashmir, 
for instance, which has a long land frontier to protect, 
cannot be questioned. Besides reducing military 
expenditure it should more than pay for itself by 
its usefulness in developing the country. In a State 
like Hyderabad, with the vast potentialities it offers 
for the development of its commerce and industry, a 
regular commercial air service would be of incalculable 
usefulness to the State and its people; the same applies 
to the Gaekwar’s territories or to Gwalior. The rulers 
of Kashmir, Jodhpur, Jaipur and Patiala States have 
already evinced an active interest in aviation and 
other States should imitate their example, looking 
upon aviation as an essential condition of progress and 
prosperity. 

The suggestions made by Prince Aly Khan have been 
taken up by several States who have given orders for 
construction of aerodromes and Hyderabad and Baroda, 
Indore and Gwalior, Udaipur and Travancore are taking 
steps to introduce aerial postal services in their States. 
Like his father Prince Aly is fond of travel. He has 
visited America and almost all Islamic countries in Asia 
and at present he is touring in Africa. 

Prince Aly married the Hon. Mrs. Noel Guinness at 
the Paris mosque on May i8, 1936. They were first 
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married, according to French Civil Law, at the Town 
Hall of the XVI Arrondissement and then at the mosque 
according to Muslim rites. Witnesses to the ceremony 
which was conducted by the Mayor, were the Aga Khan, 
the bride’s mother, Mrs. Wessel, formerly Lady 
Churston. The Mayor in a brief address spoke of the 
generosity of the bride and the bridegroom in giving a 
large sum of money to the poor. 

The bride is the sister of the fourth Baron Churston. 
Princess Aly Khan has become a devout student of 
Islamic literature and she has commenced learning 
Persian and Arabic. She has already been grounded in 
the tenets of the Ismaili religion and is deeply interested 
in the affairs of the community. She and Prince Aly 
paid a visit to India in 1937, and were the guests of 
His Exalted Highness, the Nizam of Hyderabad, on the 
occasion of the Nizam’s Silver Jubilee. They also 
visited Jamnagar and were the guests of His Highness 
Maharaja Jam Saheb Digvijayasinhji of Nawanagar. 

In 1938 they visited Egypt, Turkey and Syria and 
acquainted themselves with the progress of followers of 
the Aga Khan in those countries. They have two sons 
who are being brought up in Switzerland. 



Chapter Tmntp-six 

THE AGA KHAN, SPORTSMAN 

'T'HE name of the Aga Khan will always figure largely 
in sporting circles, in Western India particularly. 
This is surprising for a man who in his boyhood had 
few opportunities to indulge in games like the average 
schoolboy, for it must be remembered that he did not 
have any school life in the real sense. His education 
was private. He had no class mates whose deeds on the 
sports field might have created a spirit of emulation and 
so laid the foundations of that love of sport which the 
modern boy, even in India, generally acquires. True 
he found himself the possessor of a large racing stable 
at an age when most boys’ sporting activities would be 
confined to cricket, football or hockey and this un¬ 
doubtedly is the reason why the Sport of Kings—and 
Princes—has such a great hold upon his spare time, and 
why he has made such a great success of it. 

As a young man he played hockey and it is due to the 
manner in which the Aga Khan encouraged this game 
that it has become the national team game of the country. 
Comparatively poor vision precluded him from playing 
cricket though he has followed the game with great 
interest. Lord Harris had a lot to do with this as the 
ex-Bombay Governor fostered the already keen interest 
in outdoor sport this young prince was showing. He 
played a lot of tennis in his young days, and it is not 
generally known that he played the game in a competitive 
sense in France. 

But opportunities for distinguishing himself in any 
game, as a player, was denied him. As a young man 
he had little leisure. He was kept hard at it learning the 
duties he would have to perform later in life and had 
even then begun to assume because of the high office 
to which he had been called. 
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Of him it can truly be said he has practically made 
one game in India, a game at which Indians have been 
Olympic champions at three Olympiads. It was his 
gift of two handsome challenge cups for hockey which 
created a tremendous interest in the game, an interest 
which spread throughout the country, resulting in 
countless thousands taking up the game, until today it 
has practically ousted wrestling as the national pastime. 
Today the Aga Khan’s cup tournament is looked upon 
as the blue riband of hockey and premier competition 
in India and attracts entries from every part of India. 
Singularly enough it is run by the Bombay European 
Gymkhana. 

When the first Indian team of cricketers left India to 
tour England the Aga Khan was a large contributor 
towards its expenses. He introduced motoring to 
India and offered a trophy to encourage it, as he did 
for aviation later on. 

He is a very keen golfer and is one of the few amateurs 
who engaged his own professional, George Duncan 
having the honour to be appointed golf coach to His 
Highness and no sinecure either was it. So keen was, 
and still is, the Aga Khan to improve his game that 
Duncan found his time fully occupied and to his credit 
be it said, he has succeeded in reducing his handicap 
though it is still what is known as long. 

But it is because of his amazing success on the turf 
that the Aga Khan is best remembered in the minds of 
the sporting world. One of the first things which meets 
the eye when one enters his palace in Bombay is a splen¬ 
did silver cup, surmounted by a race-horse. It is the 
Sassoon Cup which was won by his grandfather at Poona 
in 1871 and in the next room is an even more magnificent 
trophy, the Burdwan Cup won at Calcutta by his father. 
On the wall is a portrait of his son. Prince Aly Khan 
on his horse Limelight on which he won a big handicap 
race in England. There is no doubt that the owner 
of these rooms is a racing man. 
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As a young man he told the Duke of Connaught 
when he was Commander-in-Chief in India that it was 
his ambition to win the Derby. Everybody knows that 
he has won it three times. Early in life the Aga 
Khan set himself three things to accomplish. To win 
the Viceroy’s Cup, which his family had been trying 
to win for three generations ; to win the Derby and to 
win a golf handicap at St. Andrew’s. He has accom¬ 
plished two of them, the two connected with the turf 
and now that his political responsibilities are somewhat 
lighter than they were, he is setting out to achieve the 
tWrd. And with such a man, with the determination 
to get what he wants, the ability to concentrate on his 
objective, and the relentlessness with which he pursues 
it, there is every probability that the last one will be 
gained. 

His grandfather, who came to Bombay in 1845, had 
a great love of horses and horse racing and even in his 
ripe old age, when practically blind, he rode to the course 
at Mahaluxmi on a led horse just to be within hearing 
of the sport which was such a great passion with him. 
In his stables was the best Arab blood and English 
jockeys, trained on the famous downs of Epsom and 
Newmarket, places later to see so many of his grandson’s 
triumphs, rode them. 

A good deal of this passion for horseflesh has descend¬ 
ed to the Aga Khan, who today is the owner of one of 
if not the most successful stables in the world. 

Like everything else he set out to do, the Aga Khan 
decided that he would not start a racing stable and stud 
until he could give it personal attention. Lord Waver- 
tree, when the Aga Khan visited him in Ireland where 
His Lordship had a breeding establishment, suggested 
that he should take up racing but it was not till seventeen 
years later, in 1921, that the Aga Khan took the initial 
steps towards the formation of his now famous stables. 
He had waited until he could do it as he had planned. 
No stable of a few odd horses for him, it had to be the 
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best or nothing. But all this time he had been steadily 
acquiring knowledge and studying the stud books. 

As is his custom he sought the most expert advice. 
He approached the Hon. George Lambton and asked 
him to run his stable for him but this could not be 
arranged. The Aga Khan, however, was determined 
to have the benefit of Lambton’s advice, at least for a 
start. Lambton is as shrewd a judge and trainer of 
horses as any in England, and finally it was decided that 
Lambton should act as buyer for the Aga Khan. 

This was an arrangement that His Highness has 
never had reason to regret. With a stud in view Lamb¬ 
ton had to concentrate at first on fillies and how well he 
succeeded. Two of his first purchases, Cos and 
Teresina, were destined to make names for themselves 
famous on the track and at the stud. Then in his second 
lot the Aga Khan became the owner of one of the most 
famous fillies ever to run a race, the spotted wonder, 
about whom “ sensational,” “phenomenal”, “ amazing”, 
were but a few of the adjectives showered upon her, 
Mumtaz Mahal, the “ flying filly,” the fastest filly the 
turf has ever known. These were handed to Mr. R. C. 
Lawson to train and in his first year the Aga Khan was 
ninth in the list of winning owners. 

The following year he was second to Lord Derby, 
thanks chiefly to Mumtaz Mahal, Diophon, Salmond 
Trout, Teresina and Paola. In 1924 Diophon won the 
Aga Khan his first classic, the Two Thousand Guineas. 
In July of that year the first mares began to arrive at 
his stud farm in Sheshoon, on the Curragh, County 
Kildare, Ireland, the van containing Friar’s Daughter and 
Voluse and he ended the year leading owner in England. 

In three years he had spent nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds on bloodstock. This was the commencement 
of a succession of wonderful triumphs on the English 
turf. In 192 5 he nearly achieved the first of his ambitions, 
his Zionist ran second in the Derby and his chocolate and 
green jacket began to be as familiar with those who only 
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looked at the first three horses in a race as the green turf 
on which the horses ran. But the Derby was not to be 
the first of his ambitions. In 1928 he won the Viceroy’s 
Cup with Astre D’Or thus adding that trophy to others 
of the Indian turf, including the Burdwan Cup and the 
King Emperor’s Cup. 

The following year he was England’s leading owner. 
But he is a breeder first and owner second. While he 
has naturally a manager for his stud, the Aga Khan 
controls it. All matings are worked out by him, this 
taking him something like a month’s concentration each 
year and these are based on the system worked out by 
Colonel Vuilliers’ theory of mating. But while this is 
the basis of the matings, the Aga Khan veers from it as he 
thinks fit. 

He owed his position in 1929 to a young colt, 
Blenheim, a colt which the next season was to win for 
him the most coveted race in the world and realise for 
him the second of his ambitions. In 1930 His Highness 
had Blenheim and Rustom Pasha in the Epsom Blue 
Riband and owing to his practice of never racing two 
horses entered in the same event together in their training, 
the stable fancied Rustom Pasha as it had every right to, 
on form. For though Blenheim had only run fourth in 
the Two Thousand Guineas, in which his stable mate did 
not run he was bred to stay and the decision to run him 
proved to be a wise one. When Rustom Pasha was 
beaten with barely a furlong to go it looked all odds on 
the Aga Khan having to wait another year for the honour 
of winning the Derby but Wragg, who had the mount 
because Beary, the stable jockey, had chosen to ride 
Rustom Pasha, brought the gallant little horse up in the 
last hundred yards to win by a length and the Aga Khan 
had won his first Derby with his second string. 

What a proud moment that was for him. Laughing 
like a schoolboy and carrying his hat in hand he went 
out to meet Blenheim and lead him in and later was 
summoned by Their Majesties, by whom he was 




His High':ess the Aga Khan 

Leading in his classic horse “ Bahrain " 'ifter his famous Derby victory. 
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warmly congratulated on his great victory. Later he 
exclaimed “I can hardly believe it is true, it all seems 
like a dream—it is impossible to say how glad I am to 
have won the greatest race in the world.” But the 
gallant Blenheim was destined never to race again. He 
was entered for the Eclipse Stakes but jarred himself 
badly and as the injury did not yield to treatment in 
August he bade farewell to Whatcombe and left for 
Marly-la-Ville, near Paris, where, on the low-lying 
pastures of his owner’s French Stud farm, kept watch 
and ward over by Colonel and Madame Vuilliers, he 
passed his honoured retirement until he was purchased 
for /^45,ooo by an American Syndicate in 1936. 

Thanks to the victory of Blenheim in the Derby and 
of Rustom Pasha in the Eclipse Stakes, the Aga Khan 
once again headed the list of winning owners, in addition 
to the satisfaction he undoubtedly derived, as breeder and 
owner, of producing a really good horse from his own 
stud in Rustom Pasha. 

About this time three other horses from his Shes- 
hoon stud came upon the scene. Dastur, Firdaussi and 
Udaipur, the “ three Musketeers of the Turf,” though 
one of them, unlike Dumas’s characters, was a lady. 
Udaipur, the lady of the trio, did not run during her 
first season in England but the other two did and gave 
promise of developing into the great horses they after¬ 
wards became. Unfortunately during this year Dick 
Dawson, who had been the Aga Khan’s trainer from the 
start, had a difference of opinion with his patron and the 
Aga Khan withdrew his horses from Whatcombe and 
sent them to Frank Butters at Fitzroy House, New¬ 
market. Thus came to an end a great racing association 
which had been attended by brilliant success. It is 
gratifying to record that a couple of years or so later, 
the two settled their differences and shook hands on it, 
like true sportsmen. 

In Butters the Aga Khan secured a trainer who was a 
worthy successor to Dawson. Once again his uncanny 
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accuracy in picking out the right man was proved. 
1932 was another very successful year for this sporting 
Prince. His Dastur ran second in the Derby and he 
furnished four out of the first five horses in the St. 
Leger, a remarkable instance in the history of the 
English turf, Silvermere separating Firdaussi, Dastur, 
Udaipur and Taj Kasra, who finished first, second, fourth 
and ^th respectively. 

“ I am a great believer in not over racing a horse, as, 
if fillies are the better for it, so horses should be better 
also ” the Aga Khan once said, and in consequence his 
horses are usually retired to stud after their third year. 
He made an exception to this however, in the case of 
Dastur and Firdaussi and they helped considerably in 
keeping his name well up the list of winning owners. 

Ask the Aga Khan which horse is the one he is 
most proud of and he will answer “ Bahram ” of course. 
/\nd he has every reason to be. The Aga Khan will 
wax enthusiastic over this magnificent animal. “ The 
best horse since Ormonde ” he will claim “ and who 
knows, probably a better one.” The only horse who 
was never beaten since the great Ormonde left the turf, 
Bahram was bred by the Aga Khan and to use his own 
words “ To breed another Bahram is beyond my wildest 
dreams.” Incidentally Bahram is the horse’s second 
name. Originally he was named Bahman but Wether- 
bury’s said he would have to be renamed as there was a 
horse called Barman and the two would sound practically 
alike. And so Bahram he became. He is one of the 
laziest horses ever to have carried silk but he always won. 

In 1935 Bahram continued his invincible career 
winning the triple crown being the first horse to do so 
since Rock Sand in 1903 and it is no wonder that his 
breeder-owner is proud of him. But while Bahram was 
getting all the limelight there was another horse carrying 
the chocolate and green jacket who was showing signs 
of becoming a tip-topper, Mahmoud, a grey colt who, 
the following year, was to carry that jacket to victory in 
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Ills Highness the Aga Khan 

ading in Mahmoud after his Derby victory in 1936. 
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the Derby for the second year in succession and the third 
time in all, with, strange to relate, the second colours 
on Taj Akbar running second to him. There was no 
doubting the success of the Aga Khan’s methods. Once 
again his careful selection of men and animals had proved 
his judgment. 

While all this has been written about the Aga Khan’s 
horses one must not forget that it was his supervision of 
the matings, his shrewd judgment and knowledge of 
horse-flesh which had made these successes possible. 

Not always did everything go right. But then the 
Aga Khan took his reverses as he did his victories, as a 
true sportsman. And he is the first to give credit where 
it is due, to his trainers and jockeys, to the managers of 
his studs and if a purchase did not turn out as expected 
he never complained. 

Early in his life the Aga Khan said “ We want to 
raise the Indian People to the Anglo-Saxon level and that 
can only be done by the people being made to possess 
healthy minds, healthy morals and healthy bodies. I 
firmly believe in the encouragement of sport as a patriotic 
duty as far as India is concerned.” 

And he has lived up to that statement. And not 
only India has benefited by his encouragement. The 
Indian community of Zanzibar are grateful to him for a 
fine club house, sports club and large park where games 
are played. He furnishes the funds which enables 
many cricket and sports clubs of his own community 
to keep going. 

He is interested in the Indian turf though it is not 
likely that he will figure so prominently on it as he has in 
England, or as some of the other Indian Princes like the 
Maharajas of Gwalior, Rajpipla, Kolhapur, Kashmir or 
the Gaekwar of Baroda. He holds the opinion that the 
encouragement of the Indian bred horse is essential but 
sounds a note of warning in that it must not be 
too hurried. 

Here is a sphere in which India could well utilise 
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the experience of His Highness. With him as controller 
of Indian horse breeding for a few years, it is certain that 
the Indian-bred race-horse would improve considerably, 
but even with him directing operations, in his own 
words ‘‘ it cannot be done in a hurry.’" But it is probable 
that the realisation of his third ambition will be the 
objective upon which he will concentrate for the next 
year or two. He has still to win a golf handicap at 
St. Andrews. 

But the English turf will remember him as the only 
man to head the list of winning owners seven times and 
the only living man to win the Derby three times, twice 
in succession. 

SOME OF THE AGA KHAN’S CHIEF SUCCESSES ON THE 

TURF 

England 

The Derby 

1930, Blenheim. 1935, Bahram. 1936, Mahmoud. 

St. Leger 

1932, Firdaussi. 1955, Bahram. 

Two Thousand Guineas 
1935, Bahram. 

The Oaks 
1932, Udaipur. 

Irish Derby 
1932, Dastur. 

The only man to head the list of winning owners in England seven 

times. 

1924, 1929, 1930, 1932, 1934^ 1935, 1937. 

The only living man to win the Derby three times. 

1930.1935.1936. 
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King Emperor’s Cup—1926, Quincy. 
Viceroy’s Cup—1928, Astre D’Or. 

Burdwan Cup—1903, Swiftsure ; 1926, Prater. 
Eclipse Stakes—1926 and 1927, Quincy. 
Governor’s Cup, Poona. 

Nizam’s Gold Cup, 5 times. 



EPILOGUE 


/^NE of the ablest commentators on the Western 
world of to-day, Mr. John Gunther, wrote his 
well-known book “ Inside Europe ” from the 
point of view that “ the accidents of personality play 
a great role in history.” From the same point of view 
one may look upon the Aga Khan, and, bearing in mind 
the men about whom Mr. Gunther has written, one 
cannot but be struck by the difference between the Aga 
Khan and the dictators of the present day. The differ¬ 
ence, fundamental and characteristic, is indeed far more 
striking than any resemblance that can conceivably 
be discovered. One finds in His Highness none of 
that neurotic abnormality which distinguishes the best 
known dictators. Nor is there in him any of that 
animus against race or religion that may be noticed in 
Hider, or Stalin, or Mussolini. On the contrary 
the Aga Khan is pre-eminently a champion of religion, 
and, though the accident of birth has made him the 
leader of a comparatively small though important sect, 
it is Islam as a whole of which he is the appointed 
defender. Islam and the splendid traditions of that 
historic faith have had in modern times no more 
devoted champion and no more worthy apostle. 

What sort of ruler, one wonders, would he have made 
had destiny placed him at the head of an Indian State. 
It is a question that raises many issues. Those who 
know the history of the Indian States are well aware that 
a cosmopolitan Prince with wide knowledge of the world 
does not necessarily make the best ruler. Nor is it always 
the Prince of great intellectual power and culture who 
shines brightest in a place of administrative trust. One 
remembers, for example, a Maharajah who was con¬ 
spicuous for intellectual power but failed miserably as a 
ruler because he lacked stability of purpose and character. 
In H.H. the Aga Khan, on the other hand, are to be 
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found just those qualities of head and heart which the 
ideal ruler is expected to display. It is a fascinating, 
if futile, pursuit to imagine to what heights he might 
have attained had his lot been cast differently; and 
at the same time the speculative spirit is chastened by a 
thought of that ruler, of whom Tacitus wrote, who was 
by general consent capable of ruling—^if only he had 
not ruled! Yet of one thing one may feel certain that, 
if the Aga Khan had had the opportunity to rule a State, 
the Hindu-Muslim problem within its borders would 
have been of comparatively slight importance; and 
education and sanitation would have been the most 
conspicuous features of his administration with people 
healthier, happier and richer. A magnificent dream 
with every possibility of attainment through such an 
enlightened administration as he could assuredly estab¬ 
lish. How often within the past forty years or so have 
the Muslims of India looked to His Highness for 
light and leadership and have found in his wise counsels 
not only the inspiring guidance of a devoted Muslim 
but a triumphant call to live in peaceful brotherhood 
with the Hindus for the service and benefit of India. 
To use the oriental metaphor of the old Jewish prophet, 
the Aga Khan has been like the shadow of a great rock 
in a thirsty land, and to no other Indian has it been 
vouchsafed to play the role in anything like the same 
degree. 

There have been many other great Indian 
educationists, many of them practical men who can 
claim by the tangible proof of statistics greater results 
than the Aga Khan has achieved. But there has been 
none who has more consistently, and, as his own lavish 
grants have shown, more unselfishly pressed the claims 
of education as a means of raising his co-religionists 
in the scale of civilisation. There have been other 
great dommunal leaders in India. But none has striven 
more righteously to raise his community with the object 
and the desire that its uplift might mean the uplift of 
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the country as a whole. The Aga Khan is not an 
orator. He does not attempt to carry his audience by 
oratory. He is a far-seeing and wise statesman, with a 
gentle and loving heart and feelings of deepest sympathy 
with suffering humanity. His words come from his 
heart and go straight to the hearts of those to whom 
they are addressed. And therein lies the secret of his 
great hold on the love and affection of millions of 
Muslims, Hindus, Christians, Parsees and Sikhs. He 
has given his best to India and the Empire. He has 
helped powerfully to keep the soul of India alive. It 
is deplorable, but, nevertheless, it is a fact that India is 
a country where racial distinctions are most marked 
and at times find demonstration in murderous riots. 
That is the bane of the country and militates against 
its progress and prosperity. The Aga Khan’s per¬ 
sistent and sincere efforts have done much to counteract 
the evil of racial animosity. With the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy it seems to have been revived. 
The trouble, however, appears to be inspired by political 
rather than religious motives. In the dethronement 
of autocracy on the part of leaders, he sees the remedy 
for the evil. If the leaders of all parties show real love 
for the country, if they all bend their energies to the 
common purpose of uplifting India and ameliorating 
the condition of its teeming masses, irrespective of castes 
and creed, then there should be no reason for natural 
suspicions and antagonisms which can bring nothing 
but disaster to the country. “ Do not retort, do not 
blame each other, but diagnose the causes of antagonism 
and operate upon them with the surgeon’s knife and 
remove the deceased limb that cripples the body politic.” 
That is the lamp of wisdom, which the Aga Khan holds 
out both to Hindus and Muslims. At present, however, 
passions run so high that a calm and dispassionate 
consideration of the situation is difficult. **Bury 
your passions, ” exclaimed the Aga Khan, “ and calmly 
think out and follow the course that makes for harmony 
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and unity. Banish hatred, banish intoxication, banish 
lust for power, for self-aggrandisement, which have 
been the fruitful causes of the disastrous wars of history. 
Act according to the dictates of Conscience and Prudence 
.vnd Almighty God will light and smoothen your path 
and direct the exercise of your power for the good of 
mankind.” It is a fact well-known to Indian Muslims 
and in greater degree to his intimates that nothing has 
so deeply pained the Aga Khan, so greatly moved him 
to feelings of despondency, as those barbarous outbreaks 
of communal hostility in which repeatedly he has been 
called to use his influence on behalf of peace and com- 
monsense. Indeed, if ever there was a man in India of 
whom without exaggeration it may be said that he has 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity, it is the Aga 
Khan. As the years pass that becomes increasingly 
evident; and it is perfectly true to say of him that many 
disappointments and trials have done nothing to deprive 
him of the youthful 2est with which he first set himself to 
the apparently impossible tasks of both raising the level 
of Muslim education and culture and of reconciling 
Hindu and Muslim aspirations. 

The gifts he brought to that task were as remarkable 
as the position to which he was born. That combination 
is in itself phenomenal. The appearance in these latter 
days of this “ Admirable Crichton ” has all the elements 
of romance. Add the unique distinction of birth to a 
position of leadership that has no equivalent in the 
world, and one realises something of the position that 
the Aga Khan has come to occupy. That position, 
it may well be said, is an anachronism ; but it is a very 
happy one. The romance of it, in an age of dictators 
and all their shoddy imitators who seek to sweep away 
tradition, is almost overpowering. Yet who would 
have it changed The Aga Khan, as religious leader, 
fervent Indian patriot, devoted upholder of the British 
Crown, sportsman, man of the world and fortune’s 
favourite, plays many parts—and plays them all well. One 
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looks upon him at one moment as institutional, some¬ 
thing as firmly established as Islam itself: and at another 
moment as a man, feeling intensely the joys and sufferings 
of his fellow men, devoting himself with rare gifts of 
sympathy and friendship to the common cause of 
mankind, or exercising a fine quality of statesmanship 
in the service of peace. An experienced statesman said 
of him that he possessed the wisdom of the entire 
League ot Nations. It has been his good fortune to 
attain fame in many fields. As President of the Assem¬ 
bly of the League of Nations, as the leader of Indian 
Muslims, as the trusted envoy of the British Government 
on missions of great difficulty during the Great War, as 
the intimate friend of the King Emperor, and as the 
sportsman who has won the most coveted trophies in 
England, he has achieved a level of distinction that 
has been reached by no other Indian and equalled by 
few Englishmen. In him are joined in the most 
happy blend loyalty to the Crown with burning love 
for India. This unique devotion has helped him to 
wield a powerful influence on the British mind and it 
is no exaggeration to state that the Aga Khan has played 
a most useful and valuable part in awakening the 
Englishman’s interest in India and firing his sympathy 
with the legitimate aspirations of her people. 

Happily the record is not yet complete : there may 
be much more of it to come. But in a fast changing 
world it has seemed worth while to write this account 
of a man who has stood inflexibly for what he holds to 
be right and worthy and who has been, and happily 
still is, an inspiration to many. If there should be 
some who at first think it strange that a Parsi and not 
a Muslim should have made this hazardous venture 
into biography perhaps they will recognize in that 
very circumstance something of the torcefid charm with 
which His Highness the Aga Khan makes Indians sink 
their differences in the service of their country. 
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We shall respect the rights^ dignity and honour of Native Princes as 
our own.^' 


—Queen Victoria's Proclamation, 1858. 


The late Amir Abdurrahman of Afghanistan in his autobiography 
wrote derisively of Indian Princes and in a vein of mockery referred 
to what he described as their attitude towards work of any kind, 
namely, that they thought useful occupation, derogatory to persons 
of their status. This may be true in some cases, but even in his 
time there were notable Indian Princes who learned and applied 
the lessons of history and the principles of political science to 
the various urgent problems with which they were confronted 
in their day. If the Amir were alive to-day, he would be astonished 
at the standard of efficiency that characterises the administration 
of several India States. Most of the Princes of India have shown 
the most commendable appreciation of their responsibilities as 
rulers and in many cases have conducted themselves in a manner 
calculated to excite the highest admiration and earn the gratitude 
of their subjects displaying keenest enthusiasm and devotion to 
their duties towards those over whom destiny has placed them. 
Many have introduced educational and social reforms in their 
States, in some cases far in advance of those prevailing in British 
India. As the Maharaja Jamsaheb Digvijaysinhji renarked at a 
Durbar held in Jamnagar the Princes regard themselves not as 
rulers but as servants of their people. They have fought for the 
Empire and they have shewn at all times and on all occasions a 
patriotic pride of the country of which they are at once devoted 
sons and illustrious leaders. 

Centuries ago Mewar produced the greatest of India's national 
heroes, the Maharana Pratap. His successors have upheld the 
great traditions of that noble house and their latest successor, 
the present ruler. His Highness Maharana Bhupal Sinhji of Udaipur, 
is bringing the most ancient and conservative country in line 
with other progressive States. By his devotion to the interests 
of his people he has earned their love and esteem. 
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Among other Rajput States, the marvellous progress of Bikaner 
and the tremendous capacity of its famous Ruler, Maharaja Ganga- 
sinhji Bahadur, may be cited in example of what a self-sacrificing 
ruler can achieve. He was described by Mr. Lloyd George as 
a magnificent specimen of the manhood of India and a wise man 
from the East, whose advice was relied upon by the Imperial 
War Cabinet. The progress of Jodhpur, Jaipur, Kotah and 
Dungarpur in Rajputana, Jamnagar and Bhavnagar, Gondal, 
Dhrangadhra, Porbandar, Morvi, Limbdi and Palitana in 
Kathiawar is so striking and the burden of taxation so light that 
a Frenchman who came out to India remarked that he would 
like nothing better than to live in an Indian State. In Central 
India Rutlam, the Premier Rajput State in Malwa possesses an en¬ 
lightened and liberal ruler devoted to the welfare of his people. 
Another Rajput State in Central India which attracts attention by 
the wisdom of its Ruler, H. H. Maharaja Gulab Singh, is the famous 
State of Rewa, while Indore, in Central India is worthily maintain¬ 
ing its reputation as the Premier State in the Province under a 
liberal Ruler, H. H. Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar. In Gujerat 
Rajpipla is leading the pace of reforms, Baria, Chota-Udaipur, 
Lunawada, Dharampur and Bansda keeping pace with the times 
and showing progress in every direction. Among Maratha 
States, a visit to Kolhapur, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore, Dewas and 
Dhar will show how happy are the people of those States. The States 
in the south, Mysore, and Travancore, have long been held up 
as models of wise government and their statesmanlike adminis¬ 
tration has called forth lively appreciation from British adminis¬ 
trators. Cochin is emulating them. Among Sikh States, the 
young Ruler of Patiala, the premier State of the Punjab, is bending 
his energies to make his State a model one. The people of Dhol- 
pur, a Jat State desire nothing better than the paternal rule of their 
popular Maharaj, Rana Udai Bhan Singh. His Highness of 
Kapurthala, whose travels have broadened his mind is among 
the most popular of Indian Princes, beloved by his people and 
deservedly esteemed by the Paramount Power. 

Among Muslim States, we see marvellous progress in Hyderabad 
and Bhopal whose distinguished ruler Nawab Hamidulla Khan is 
a great Indian patriot and takes an enlightened interest in his own 
State. Peaceful progress is penetrating Rampur, where sugar 
industry is established by a Parsi industrialist of Bombay, Sir Homi 
M. Mehta. Bhawalpur another important Muslim state is fast 
developing on modern lines, while in Kathiawar, Gujerat and 
Central India, prosperity is general in Junagadh, Palanpur, Cambay, 
Radhanpur, Janjira and Jaora as a result of the beneficial activities 
of their respective rulers. Junagadh a conservative State has 
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under the present ruler modernised it. Though the ruler is a 
Muslim, he supports Hindu temples and makes no distinction 
between Hindus and Muslims. No one goes hungry in Juna- 
gadh for grain and food is supplied to every needy man and 
w^man. The maritime state of Cutch presents a record of bene¬ 
volent rule, under its conservative but humane and enlightened 
ruler, Maharao Shree Khengarjee Savai Bahadur. The ruler of 
Barwani, a Seesodia Rajput State in Central India, is a minor, but 
the minority administration is carried on efficiently and economi¬ 
cally by a State Council appointed by the Government with Sir 
H. N. Gosalia as the Dewan and President. In Bengal Mayur- 
bhanj is making liberal progress. 

There is one Indian State which for benevolent administration 
and ideal relations between ruler and subjects might be the world’s 
model of autocratic government in its best and highest expression 
and which for that reason alone deserves special notice in a chapter 
dealing with the Aga Khan’s plea for the Indian States. It is 
the State of Gondal in Kathiawar, small in size but great in the 
happiness and contentment of its subjects which by all authorities 
is the first and sole justification of a state. And such is the power 
of virtue that the fame of Gondal as a model state is known through¬ 
out the world. Its ruler. His Highness Maharaja Shri Bhagvat- 
sinhji, has won the love and devotion of his subjects in a manner 
and degree without parallel unless one goes back to the remote 
days of patriarchal rule or the time of the good King Asoka and 
recently his people gave a striking and unique manifestation 
of their deep appreciation of their ruler’s personality and bene¬ 
volence. The Golden Jubilee of the Maharaja falling in 1956, 
his subjects decided to mark it by performance of the ancient 
ceremonial of tula-vidhi or weighing. As is well-known this is 
an historic Aryan ceremony performed at royal coronations and 
its performance is supposed to insure peace, health and prosperity 
to the person weighed. There are instances in the country’s older 
history, the golden age of Hinduism, when gods and heroes 
stalked the earth and inspired mankind to noble deeds and nobler 
sentiments, of monarchs who were weighed in gold at their 
coronations and the precious metal gifted in charity to the needy 
and the poor. In all such cases the gold came from the royal 
treasury, its bestowal was royal largesse. At the golden jubilee 
of Gondal’s ruler, the gold against which the Maharaja was weighed 
came from the humble purses of his subjects, the poorest vying 
with the wealthiest in order to provide the precious metal for 
the tula-vidhi of their beloved and paternal Maharaja. 

Another striking fact about Gondal, also unique in all the world, 
is that it is an absolutely a taxless state. Not a tax of any sort 
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not even a Customs duty is levied from the people—and paradoxical 
as it may seem the treasury of Gondal is well filled. Crores of 
rupees have been invested in public works. The land revenue is 
assessed at an extremely light rate which has never been revised 
in all the long period of the present Maharaja’s rule. When 
His Highness came to the gadi in the year 1884—how far away 
that seems!—there were levied in the State of Gondal no fewer 
than fifty taxes. On accession His Highness made it the first 
act of his administration to abolish them. Despite the sacrifice 
Gondal remains one of the wealthiest and happiest states in all 
India and it is some measure of its ruler’s high sense of his res¬ 
ponsibilities towards his subjects that while the State’s revenue 
has increased beyond all proportion to the sacrifice of taxation, 
the Maharaja’s privy purse has remained at the same figure as 
it was half a century ago. It is only the ruler of an Indian state 
could show such a record of benevolent rule and achieve such 
marvellous result, because only in Indian States does the highest 
form of administration known to mankind, namely, that of personal 
rule wisely exercised, obtain to-day. To perfection does His 
Highness of Gondal fulfil the definition of Agesilaus who said 
“ that King shall best govern his realm who reigneth over his 
people as a father doth over his children.” The Maharaja is a 
great social reformer. The late Maharani of Gondal was the first 
Rajput lady to cast off her purdah. The compulsory education of 
girls is a singular and bold achievement of the Maharaja. During 
the earthquake disasters in Bihar and Quetta, His Highness topped 
the list of donations by giving one lakh of rupees on each occasion 
to the Relief Fund. 

One instance, trifling but significant, may be cited here to 
indicate how the Indian Princes feel towards their subjects. On 
the occasion of the marriages of the heir-apparent of Morvi and 
his younger brother, the agriculturists of the State, according 
to ancient practice, collected a sum of about two lakhs of rupees 
and presented it to the Ruler as a token of their love. The Mahara¬ 
ja of Morvi returned the amount to the agriculturists and in addition 
wiped out their revenue arrears to the extent of several lakhs of 
rupees. This generous ruler is truly the father of his people. 
The late ruler of Dhrangadra had built a big theatre. The present 
ruler. His Highness Maharaja Ganshiamsinhji, on his accession 
turned it into a school building. 

The late Madhav Rao Scindia, who took special pride in calling 
himself a servant of India, one of the oldest and most intimate 
friends of the Aga Khan, was a man of exceptional calibre and 
capacity. He recognised that the future of In^a was inseparably 
bound up with industrial development and in order to create 
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fresh wealth, he employed his immense wealth in British India 
for the industrial development of the country. His mantle has 
fallen on his heir, Maharaja George Jivaji Rao, who has been 
worthily upholding the splendid tradition of the house of Scindia 
bv prosecuting energetically the greater schemes initiated by his 
august father for the ordered development of the State. The 
late Maharaja Jam Saheb Ranjitsinhji was another shining example 
of wise administration. Like Shakespeare, a man of Ranjitsinhji’s 
type can occur but once in three or four hundred years. The 
late Maharaja of Patiala, while ready and willing to introduce 
reforms in his State and advance the cause of Indians, regarded 
it as a principle of prudence in Government not to be too hasty 
or indiscriminate in forcing the pace of advance in his State as 
such injudicious stimulation tends more often than not in weakening 
authority. 

These stalwarts realised, as do their heirs, that the best security 
for their position consisted in deepening the personal attachment 
of the people to them. And what about the new ruler of Patiala, 
Maharajadhiraj Shree Yadvindrasinhji ? At the Dussera Durbar 
in October 1938 he declared his policy for spreading contentment 
among his subjects by adopting measures for their social, moral, 
educational and economic welfare and thus laid the sure foundation 
of an administration based upon the affection and gratitude of 
his people To-day, most Princes are actuated by a strong sense 
of duty. They realise the grave obligation that rests upon them 
to rule wisely and well. 

During the Round Table Conference the Rulers of Baroda, 
Kashmir, Bikaner, Indore, Bhopal, Dholpur, Rewa, Sangli, the 
late Maharajadhiraj of Patiala and the late Jam Saheb Ranjitsinhji 
proved that they were Indians first and Princes afterwards. When¬ 
ever they voiced their views they did so as representatives of 
India as a whole. It was as a result of the powerful patriotism 
they evinced at the Round Table Conference that le historic 
Scheme of Indian political reforms was evolved which paved 
the way and opened the door of India’s destiny as a nation, by 
instituting the historic plan for responsibility at the centre of the 
Government of India. For thousands of years Indians have 
been bred and brought up in the shadow of monarchy. Even 
today when thrones have crashed and crowns tumbled into the 
dust throughout the world, sovereignty remains an object 
of popular veneration in India. They have known no other 
and they would ask for nothing else. 

Long ago the Aga Khan suggested that in conformity with 
the great principles of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858, 
Indians should preside over Provinces side by side with English- 
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men. He urged that “ the innovation should be made by inviting 
one of the ruling princes to leave his own territory for five years 
for the wider field of provincial administration. To take a concrete 
case, there is no reason why that patriot-statesman, the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, should not succeed Lord Zetland or Lord Willingdon. 
There are certainly other ruling princes capable of administering 
great provinces, but I take His Highness of Bikaner as a shining 
example, whose qualifications cannot be denied. 

“ During the period the selected ruling chief would undergo 
a personal metamorphosis ; but I am confident that our best 
modern princes are quite capable of adapting themselves to such 
a change of situation. They will be able to play their new part 
and take up their wider responsibilities, exactly as an Englishman 
forgets that he is a large land-owner in Kent or Surrey when he 
becomes a Governor or Ambassador. On a small scale something 
of the kind occurred when the gallant Maharaja Sir Partab Singh 
abdicated the ld2it gadi, and returned to Jodhpur to be regent for 
his grand-nephew. The English heads of neighbouring Provinces 
would find substantial advantage in the contiguity of an Indian 
ruler of proved administrative ability, dealing with public problems 
corresponding to his own. Later on ordinary British Indian 
subjects should be eligible for appointment to governorships.’^ 

There was great force in what the Aga Khan wrote years ago. 
Great changes have taken place in India since he made these 
suggestions. Provincial autonomy has been established in India 
and the Governor has become the constitutional head of the 
Government. The Aga Khan considers it appropriate to the 
spirit of the age that Indian statesmen should be appointed as 
governors. Lord Sinha was the first Indian Governor and he 
proved himself to be a capable administrator. It is a pity that the 
precedent established in the case of Lord Sinha has not been 
followed up. Temporary appointments were made, however, 
when the Governors of the Central and United Provinces, Madras 
and the Punjab went on leave. The successful manner in which 
the acting Indian Governors discharged their duties confirm their 
claim to the appointment. 

The Aga Khan urged another consideration for the appointment 
of Indians to provincial governorships. He pointed out with 
great force that in accordance with the principles of Parliament 
laid down more than a hundred years ago, if the position could 
be worthily held by an Indian, he should not be debarred therefrom 
merely on the grounds of race. Hence he urged that appointment 
to provincial governorships should not be beyond their range. 
“ Can it be honestly maintained he asked, “ that there are no 
minds or characters in modern India equal to those of the Viceroys 
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sent out from England ? In intellect and character, in his opinion, 
a Bikaner or a Sinha yielded to none. If the Viceroyalty is to remain 
anything less than a constitutional role, a position due, like the 
monarchy it represents, to the symbolic power of hereditary 
kingship, then it must be open to Indians as well as to Englishmen. 
No self-respecting Indian will allow for a moment mere racial 
superiority as an argument for the exclusion of his countrymen.*" 
We hope that in future, the Aga Khan’s suggestion will be acted 
upon and Indians will be appointed Governors. 

Writing about the Indian States after the War, the Aga Khan 
said :— 

“ It is a familiar though often forgotten fact that these 
principalities vary in size, climate, density of population, economic, 
racial and intellectual conditions to an extraordinary degree. 
There are great dominions such as Hyderabad, Mysore and 
Kashmir, worthy to rank with Kingdoms in Europe. The Nizam 
of Hyderabad is the equal in power, in dominion, in the number 
of his subjects, and in the variety of interests to be considered 
with the Kings of Belgium or Roumania. Indeed, just as the 
German Emperor has kings within his dominions, and as we hope 
some day the independent sovereigns of Iran and Afghanistan will, 
of their own free will, wish to enter the future South Asiatic 
Confederation, so, prima fade, there is every reason why the Nizam 
should, like the former kings of Oudh, receive the royal title of 

Majesty,” a concomitant act being the rendition to him of the 
Berar. A step forward was taken on New Year’s Day, 1918, 
when he was given the special title of ‘ Faithful Ally of the British 
Government,’ and the style, new to India, of ‘ His Exalted 
Highness.’ This designation is strangely reminiscent of the old 
Dutch style of ‘ High Mightiness,’ which was proposed for the 
President of the United States, but refused by Washington. 

“ Then there are States not so vast in extent where, by intensive 
culture, commerce and trade have reached such a de elopment as 
to make them the equals of the richest British districts in India. 
Some of the principalities go back in tradition and history to the 
very dawn of civilised society. There are Rajput States, the 
germs of which must have existed when Alexander encamped on 
the banks of the Indus, and it is not improbable that orderly 
governments, under the ancestors or collaterals of some of the 
present Rajput princes, were carried on in the eras of Caesar and 
Augustus. Other principalities, again, date in present form from 
the early days of British rule, and in some cases were obtained by 
purchase or by other equally unromantic forms of acquisition from 
English officials, reluctant to accept further direct responsibility 
for Indian government. But whether ancient or comparatively 
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new, the individual variations of these autonomous territories are 
of absorbing interest. Large dominions, like those of Baroda 
and Gwalior, possess a unity of history and sentiment attaching 
them to their ruling houses, from which, especially in the case of 
their present heads, they have received such devoted service as to 
have established between prince and people a relation almost tribal 
in the strength of its affection. There are smaller States, such as 
Kapurthala and Bhavnagar, which are excellent examples of 
hereditary good government and contentment of the people. 

“ Amid the diversities I have indicated, there is an all-embracing 
link of profound attachment to the British Crown. Not only 
through the last War, but on many previous occasions, in almost 
every frontier expedition, in China, in Africa, and elsewhere, the 
princes have proved their devotion to the British Empire, and 
have made sacrifices such as to win for them the merited title of 
partners therein. During the War they have been enabled, by 
freewill gifts and sacrifices, to share in the great task of securing 
a victory for the Allies to an extent which has evoked general 
admiration and has vastly raised the scale of Indians contribution 
as a whole. Their well-trained Imperial Service contingents, 
maintained by the Darbars for a generation past, formed an in¬ 
valuable contribution to the military units in being when war 
broke out, and the stream of recruitment from the States has 
enormously helped to meet the pressing need for repair of the 
heavy wastages of war. 

“Looking back on the 150 years of British predominance in 
India, I can see scarcely any other act equal alike in wisdom, justice 
and far-sightedness, to Queen Victoria’s promise through Canning, 
on the morrow of the Mutiny, to refrain from the absorption of 
any Indian States into British India. It came to relieve the fears 
and anxieties aroused, with unhappy results, by the Dalhousian 
policy of ‘ lapse.’ Had that policy been vetoed at the time by 
the Government in Whitehall, I am firmly convinced that Britain’s 
position in India to-day would have been all the stronger, for the 
existence of Oudh, Nagpur, Satara, and the other sequestered 
principalities. The aggregate territory from which British Indian 
revenues are derived would have been less vast, and I do not deny 
that there would have been some other disadvantages, of a tem¬ 
porary character, but these would have been altogether 
outweighed. The administrative machinery of British India, 
so great and cumbrous, would have been simplified; British 
rule would have had in those directly concerned sure and honest 
friends like the princes of to- 3 ay, and there would have been a 
correspondingly larger measure of indigenous government, with 
all its advantages, side by side with British administration. The 
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builders of United Germany, from Bismarck downwards, have 
borne witness that the diversified principalities are the mainstay of 
that Empire, and that destructive anarchy has no more powerful 
antagonist than a dynasty belonging to the soil, ruling from age 
to age relatively small areas with a confederation. 

“It is not too much to say that to-day the Indian princes are 
the bulwarks of the Imperial connection. I have sometimes met 
Indians whose names, of course, I can never mention even in 
private, actuated by bitter hatred of England, and whose absorbing 
idea was to cut the painter. On one point they were all agreed; 
that the existence of the Indian States made an insuperable barrier 
to the success of their ambition, and it was always with bitter 
regret that they referred to these principalities. 

“ From the point of view of good administration these areas 
of indigenous rule, scattered like so many islands of varying size 
in the sea of British India, are advantageous both to their inhabi¬ 
tants and to those of surrounding districts. They provide suitable 
fields for administrative experiments such as could not be applied, 
without prior test, to the whole of British India. Some States 
advance the cause of social reform by enactments and orders which 
English administrators, conscious of their limitations as non- 
indigcnous officials adhering to the principles of strict religious 
neutrality^ have not dared to apply. In some services for the 
commonweal, such as education and sanitation, there are respects 
in which the most progressive States are ahead of British India. 
But it would be unfair to fail to recognise that the stimulus to 
advancement is reciprocal. The high standard of British justice, 
to give but one instance, calls for emulation, as is recognised by 
almost every State. Here and there are to be found principalities 
in which the administration of justice and general civil policy leave 
much to be desired; but happily, with the spread of modern 
ideals, these have become rare exceptions. Religious liberty 
prevails in the States as well as in British India. A "^ luslim ruler, 
like the Nizam of Hyderabad, is respected and loved by his millions 
of Hindu subjects, while there are Hindu princes, such as the 
Maharajas of Indore, Gwalior and Kolhapur (to mention only 
three names), whose Muslim subjects look upon them with almost 
filial affection and veneration, and who constantly prove that, if 
Hindus in faith, they are superior as rulers to all sectarian or 
other narrowing influences. 

“ Again, these indigenous Courts scattered over the great 
peninsula are the fitting patrons of art in every form. Indian 
music, architecture, painting and the arts generally, have natural 
protectors and patrons in the various Durbars. It is not impro¬ 
bable that within the present century some of the dynasties may 
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produce patrons of art as influential as the Medicis, or the princes 
of Weimar. Some special branches of higher agriculture receive 
encouragement from the princes, and in many other directions 
they give a remarkable impetus to the upbuilding of an expanded 
Indian life, responsive to modern ideas, yet distinctive of the 
country and its peoples. 

“ Increasingly, of late years, some of the best known princes 
have been cherishing the ideal of a constitutional and parliamentary 
basis for their administrations. There can be no doubt that a 
liberal policy in British India will soon be followed in many of the 
States by widening applications of the principle of co-operation 
between the rulers and the ruled. It is most gratifying to Indian 
patriots to note the sympathy which the princes and nobles have 
shewn with the aspirations of the people of British India toward 
self-government. After all, these rulers, unlike the small dynasties 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Italy, are children 
of the soil and have a natural sympathy and fellow-feeling with 
their countrymen. 

“ There could be no better or more convincing presentation of 
these aspirations of India, in brief compass, than that given by the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, in his historic pronouncement at the luncheon 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association to the Indian delegates 
to the Imperial War Conference, at the House of Commons, on 
24th April, 1917. Those of us who personally know the ruling 
princes of to-day—so active, hardworking, patriotic, and devoted 
to the welfare of their people, usually so free from all ‘ side ’ and, 
in a word, so different from the legendary Maharaja of the imagi¬ 
native writers of the past—have no reason to doubt that this 
eloquent plea voiced not only the views of the educated people of 
India, but also those of the average ruling chief. In fact. His 
Highness of Bikaner spoke on similar lines to his brother princes 
when they entertained him to dinner in Bombay on the eve of his 
departure for the Imperial War Conference. 

“ The States cannot be mere spectators of the constitutional 
changes now impending. The question arises, ‘ What is the 
part they are to play in the politically free India of tomorrow ? * 
To reduce them gradually to the mere position of great nobles, 
and to let the power and the individuality attaching to their States 
pass out of their control would be a crime against history, art, 
and even nationality. On the other hand, the present standard 
of relations between the protecting Power and the protected 
State cannot go on after British India reaches the first stages toward 
self-government. What is the solution ? Happily in federalism 
we find a system that will meet the need both of British India and 
of the Indian States. It has been maintained that a successful 
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unilateral form of self-government is impossible even for British 
India. The great provincial administrations must be autonomous 
in internal matters. The interference of the central authority, 
while necessary in the past, must be metamorphosed into that 
entire non-intervention in State as distinct from Imperial affairs 
wiiich characterise the Imperial Government of Germany or 
the United States Government in their dealings with the numbers 
of their respective confederations. A similar policy should at 
once be applied to the Indian principalities.” 

Even in advanced Indian States the sovereign authority rests 
with the ruler. In most of the States people are accustomed 
to and enamoured of personal rule. Even the humblest subjects 
approach the rulers without let or hindrance in the certain hope 
that their grievances have only to be presented in order to be 
redressed by their ruler, while in many cases people do not want 
representative institutions and are satisfied with the personal 
rule of the ruler. There are States where, as a result of the 
agitation of outsiders, there has been a persistent demand 
for political advance. As the late Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, 
who was regarded as a great iiationalist by the people of British 
India, has pointed out, the fulfilment of the demand must 
be determined by the measure of the people’s fitness to 
receive and profitably to utilise representative institutions. 
For centuries Indian States have moved in accordance with tradi¬ 
tions and the people have not yet learned to utilise and work 
representative institutions. It has been emphasised over and 
over again that responsible government in Indian States is not a 
commodity to be secured through bargaining or coercing. It 
is a natural growth taking shape in proportion to a people’s political 
maturity. That maturity has not been attained even in major 
States not through any fault of the rulers, but on account of the 
conservative traditions of the people themselves. They cannot 
be changed in a day. It should be remembered that the business 
of government requires special qualities, knowledge and experience. 
It will take some time before the development of these qualities 
takes place among the subjects of Indian States. It should be 
also remembered that it is the Indian Princes who have brought 
a fresh interest into Indian politics and they have strongly advocated 
the claims of Indians for participation in the administration of 
the country. They would not be slow to apply those principles 
in their States when their own people show their capacity to 
participate in the administration with constructive ability and 
integrity. 

No useful purpose will be served by demanding representative 
institutions overnight without preparing the people for them. 
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True to the spirit of the times, several Princes have already revealed 
a desire to associate their subjects in the administration. Evidence 
of the fact that the Indian Princes are alive to their duty came 
from the ancient state of Jodhpur, with a view to associating 
the subjects of Jodhpur State with administrative problems in 
an increasing degree, and to afford them opportunities of receiving 
training in the working of democratic institutions, the Maharaja 
has decided to establish panchayats and advisory boards, with 
effect from February i, 1939. 

In accordance with the Marwar Panchayats Act of 1938, pan¬ 
chayats will be established in all Khalsa and Jagir villages with 
a population of 1,000 or over and where no municipality exists. 
Smaller villages may, with the approval of Government, establish 
similar bodies. These panchayats will administer their own 
village (malhd) funds and exercise defined powers of civil jurisdic¬ 
tion. In Jagir villages the sarpanch will either be the Jagirdar 
or his nominee. 

The hakims and assistant superintendents of the Hawala Depart¬ 
ment are charged with the special responsibility of visiting pan¬ 
chayats, inspecting their courts and advising them generally on 
their administrative duties. 

A Central Advisory Board, consisting of 36 members, will 
be formed at Jodhpur with a president and secretary to be ap¬ 
pointed under His Highness’ orders. District advisory boards, 
consisting of eight members, under the presidentship of the hakim^ 
with the assistant superintendent, Hawala, as vice-president, 
will be established in each Hakumat headquarter town. 

These boards will be representative of all classes and will be 
competent to advise Government on matters relating to a wide 
range of administrative subjects affecting the public welfare. 

Among the latest to announce the grant of reforms in their 
States are the rulers of Bhopal, Cutch, Idar and Palanpur which is 
the most ancient Muslim State in India. 

The Bhopal reforms, made public on the Nawab’s birthday, 
include the addition of two elected seats to the Legislative Council 
and an increase of five elected seats on the Municipal Board. 
In Cutch, the Maharao has announced the grant of several privileges 
to his subjects ; these comprise the conferment of the right ot 
election on the municipalities of the four leading towns, the 
abolition of Durbar rates for the hire of conveyances, the inaugura¬ 
tion of a famine relief fund and the establishment of a committee 
to examine the possibilities of introducing prohibition. 

Bhopal, the principal Muslim State in Central India, ranks 
only next in importance to Hyderabad among the Muslim States 
of India. Largely because of its geographical position, Cutch 
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is reputed to enjoy more of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other State in Bombay Province. The grant of reforms 
in these two important States is in keeping with the trend of 
the times and symptomatic of the new spirit in State administration. 

The welcome news of the formation of the Legislative Assembly 
comes from Idar. The Idar Bar Association has passed a resolution, 
thanking the Ruler and his Dewan, Mr. Bhandari. The prevalence 
of democracy in British India cannot fail to exert influence on 
the States in the years to come. The association of the people 
in the administration of Indian States is therefore inevitable, 
but if at the instigation of outsiders the subjects of the State try 
to stampede the Princes into a declaration of radical policy, they 
will do harm to the body politic if the reforms are not assimilated 
in small digestible doses. Indian Princes are ready and willing 
to redress the grievances of their subjects and without agitation 
they will be ready to make appreciable concessions which will be 
augmented with the passage of time. In British India the reforms 
have proved too costly and the people are overburdened with 
taxation. Indian States are not in a position to bear heavy burdens 
of reforms and consequent unbearable taxation. The lesson 
of British India should not be forgotten by subjects of Indian 
States. 

In a leading article in October 1938 Tbe Times pointed out 
that the Congress party at its Conference at Haripura decided 
that the question of the democratisation of the States was no 
longer a direct responsibility of the party. It pointed out that 
the Congress party, which was opposed to the Federal Government, 
did not seem to have taken into account the fact that most of the 
Chief Indian States are efficiently governed and the work of such 
Prime Ministers as Sir Akbar Hydari, Sir Mirza Ismail and Sir 
Krishnamachari, to mention only three of them, is known and 
admired throughout British India and the Indian States. There 
are other administrators whose fame is writ large in t^e adminis¬ 
tration of important States. Among them can be mentioned 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, who was Acting Commerce Member 
of the Executive Council of His Excellency the Viceroy, Sir Kailas 
Haksar, the Prime Minister of Bikaner, Sir Shunmukham Chetty, 
Dewan of Cochin, Sir Lyaquat Hyat Khan, Prime Minister of 
Patiala, Sir Saraimal Bapna, Prime Minister of Indore, Sardar 

C. S. Angre of Gwalior, Sir Manubhai Mehta, Rao Bahadur 

D. A. Surve, Prime Minister of Kolhapur, Dewan Bahadur 
N. Gopalswami Aiyengar of Kashmir, Khan Bahadur Nabi Bux 
of Bhavalpur and Sir Azziudin Ahmed of Datia and many others. 
These Ministers strongly supported the rights of the people of 
British India for responsible government. They are true friends 
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of India and their love for the freedom of their motherland is 
beyond question. 

The Times further stated that Cochin which is now under the 
administration of a young statesman. Sir Sanmukhham Chethy, 
who had risen to eminence in the public life in British India, had 
now a partly responsible government and other States, Mysore 
and Hyderabad, for instance, were planning further constitutional 
advance. 

The Indians should carefully consider whether they want 
enlightened progress in Indian States under the aegis of their 
rulers or its alternative, Bolshevism. On stability and peaceful 
order depends the security of India and the Empire, and as the 
Aga Khan has forcibly emphasised, it would be a crime to seek 
to reduce the power attaching to the States. His powerful plea 
for their preservation is as much in the interests of India and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations as of the States themselves. 

One of the more disquieting features of Indian affairs at the 
moment is provided by the disturbances that are constantly breaking 
out in Indian States. They add yet another element of disunity 
and discord to the political ferment that appears to be in progress 
in every quarter of the country, and the conviction is growing 
in every right thinking mind in and outside the Indian States 
that something must be done to stop all this agitation—a great 
deal, of which, it is worth remembering, is quite unwarranted 
and much of it inspired by motives which may rightly be stig¬ 
matised as base. Not all States, it may be admitted, are equally 
progressive; but neither are all Indian States hotbeds of tyranny, 
oppression, cruelty and malpractice of the kind with which they 
are being charged by the professional agitators w ho are for raising 
such trouble these days in the domains of the Indian Princes. 
It follows, therefore, that while the States are earnestly taking 
measures to associate their subjects in the administration of their 
own Government and to train them to the burden of that heavy 
responsibility, they are also adopting resolute precautions for 
the preservation of law and order within their territories and 
taking necessary steps to safeguard their sovereignty. It is with 
this purpose, that various Indian States have had to forbid the 
entry of certain individuals into their territory whose activities, 
there is good ground for believing, might lead to disturbances— 
as indeed they have done in several instances—arising from arti¬ 
ficially formented discontent. On the plea that such bans constitute 
unwarranted interference with liberty they are being defied, 
direct action is threatened and dismal forebodings of an all India 
crisis arising from the resulting situation are being expressed 
and entertained. 
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In the first place, it is important to remember that the Indian 
States are independent principalities, each enjoying sovereignty 
within its own territory and in direct treaty relationship with 
the British Crown, So far as British India is concerned, its 
association with the Indian States extends no further than that 
both exist within the borders of the same country, have a common 
culture and are in a commercial relationship of mutual advantage. 
With the view that it might help British India to progress more 
swiftly towards its goal of self Government, the Indian States 
agreed to join with British India in an Indian Federation. Such 
co-operation did not imply any sacrifice of privilege or sovereign 
rights by the Princes—it implied only a certain degree of political 
co-operation in order that a National Indian outlook and 
policy might be more easily secured and shaped in certain 
important directness. Naturally the Princes will resist as 
powerfully as they can any attempt to whistle down their authority 
in their own domains and any move to dictate to them how they 
shall govern their subjects, particularly when such efforts and 
dictation come from outside. The Congress, which as Mr. Gandhi 
put it in his journal Harijan not long ago, is hoping to be the para¬ 
mount power in India at no distant date, is resolved that the 
power of Indian Princes as independent sovereigns of their States 
should be curtailed, and naturally the Princes are determined 
that no such curtailment should take place. They are ready 
enough to introduce whatever reforms may be necessary in their 
States, but not on compulsion from outside and certainly not 
by agitators who stir up trouble in their territories. In this con¬ 
nection His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb, Chancellor of the 
Indian Princes Chamber, made a striking speech at the Conference 
of Princes held at Bombay at the end of November 1958, in the 
course of which he set forth the attitude and position of his order 
in terms that are clear and eminently reasonable. His Highness 
said : 

“ We are meeting to-day at a crucial juncture in the history of 
the country. Issues of life-and-death importance await decision 
and demand of us carefully planned action. The need for the 
States to stand together was never greater than it is to-day. 

‘‘ It cannot be denied that in the recent past the bigger and the 
smaller States have tended to drift apart. It will serve no useful 
purpose now to hold ^ post-mortem into the reasons or to apportion 
the blame for it. It is, however, obvious that this unfortunate 
development has detracted from the prestige and utility of the 
Chamber as a joint tribune of the bigger and the smaller States, and, 
if I may say so without any offence, that has helped neither the one 
nor the other. 
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“ The problems facing us do not discriminate between the 
bigger and the smaller States and in their solution we shall sink 
or swim together. As such, it is a matter for genuine gratification 
to welcome at this Conference to-day accredited representatives 
of all the 21-gun States, of practically all the bigger States and of a 
substantial majority of the smaller States. 

“ I can confidently assure our friends from the bigger States 
that they have nothing to fear from a joint plank, where, on matters 
of common concern, they and the representatives of the smaller 
States may work together. I hope I can with equal confidence 
assure my friends of the smaller States that none of their legitimate 
interests need be sacrificed and in fact that they should be 
strengthened by their collaboration with the bigger States. 

‘‘ Nor need this plea for unity among States be interpreted as an 
ultimatum to others. We mean no dictation or interference to 
others, just as we need submit to no dictation or interference from 
others. The Rulers and the Governments of the Indian States— 
I speak with a full sense of my responsibility—are fully alive to their 
obligations to the Crown, to India and to their subjects ; and, 
God willing, they shall not be found wanting in whatever may 
legitimately be demanded of them in the discharge of this triple 
obligation. 

“ No false notions of prestige or expediency need stand in the 
way of our redressing, where necessary, the legitimate grievances 
of our subjects, whose loyalty and affection continue to be the 
sacred trust and the proud heritage of most of us. 

The Indian States would, as In my opinion they should, 
co-operate within their limitations with all healthy movements 
for the progress of their motherland, just as they would not be 
found wanting to combat effectively and strongly any unwarranted 
mischievous attempts to interfere with their ordered progress.’’ 

That was a speech to which no exception would possibly be 
taken. It set forth in the most precise term the sentiments of the 
Indian Princes and defined in a highly satisfactory manner their 
attitude and policy in regard to the rising tide of Indian nationalism. 
It is clear enough that the charge is utterly without foundation 
that the Indian Princes are inimical to the aspirations of the Indian 
people. As the Jam Saheb has pointed out, he and his colleagues 
of the Princely order are fully alive to their obligations and are 
resolved to fulfil them in the letter as well as in the spirit as honour 
and duty may demand. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the Princes owe a duty to themselves as well as to their subjects 
and the States over which they rule, and the essence of that duty 
consists in the proper preservation of the integrity of their historic 
sovereignty, which in many cases goes back into the dimmest 
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past and has its roots in the original “ glory and the grandeur 
that was Ind.” Accordingly, nobody can blame the Princes if 
they show high spirited resolve to defend their ancient heritage 
by every means within their power. They would be unworthy 
of their noble ancestry if they did less than that. Admittedly, 
they must move with the times. It is clear that they are endea¬ 
vouring most earnestly to do that. The new Constitution itself 
is guarantee and witness of that assertion, since the reforms scheme 
which was later enacted as the Constitution was framed practically 
under the inspiration and with the constant guidance of the Princes 
themselves through their official representatives at the Round 
Table Conference and throughout the subsequent proceedings 
which led to the present reforms. Progress must be allowed 
to grow and shape itself in the Indian States without let or hin¬ 
drance from persons and influences outside their borders. That 
is only proper and that is precisely what the Princes want. It 
follows, therefore, that if agitators, who have nothing to do with 
the States or are inspired to unlawful or undesirable activities 
from outside the State, create trouble, the Princes must perforce 
take measures to stop the spread of disaffection among their 
subjects and to protect their own authority and privileges against 
the insidious operations of such agitators. They have made 
it clear again and again that they will do so, and indeed it is very 
clear that they can do no less. 

Indian States were carved out at a considerable sacrifice of blood 
and treasure of their rulers. They belong to them. They regard 
themselves as trustees of their people. They all wish well to 
the Indian National Congress. They have done nothing and 
intend to do nothing to impair its power. But they do hope 
that they and their subjects will not be molested by outsiders 
who have no interest and no stake in the States. The Princes 
hold firmly to the position guaranteed to them by their treaties 
which successive Viceroys have solemnly declared will be scrupu¬ 
lously observed. Changes will come no doubt, for all institutions 
must move to meet changing conditions but as Lord Reading 
declared in Jamnagar none affecting the position and privileges 
of the rulers should receive the approval of the Paramount Power 
without regard being paid to local sentiment and feeling. A 
great deal of apprehension is created in the minds of Indian Princes 
that the Government of India is pursuing a policy of ‘‘ surrender ” 
in regard to those who stood by it in critical times. What is 
the policy of the British Government in regard to the position 
and privileges of the Princes ? The Princes are anxious that the 
Government should declare its policy in unequivocal terms. It 
was Colonel Tod, the famous author of Rajas than, who in the 
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dedicatory epistle to King William IV fervently pleaded that 
“ neither the love of conquest, nor false views of policy may 
tempt us to divert the independence of the States, some of which 
have braved the storms of centuries.” Since Queen Victoria’s 
solemn declaration there have been a succession of Royal pledges 
to uphold the sanctity of treaty rights which King George declared 
to be “ inviolate and inviolable.” Indian Princes hope that 
the sacrifices they have made in furtherance of the cause of the 
British Empire, will not go in vain, that the British Government 
will keep strict faith with them and will not allow agitators in 
British India to ruin their States. Indian Princes expect the 
Government of India to make in conformity with oft repeated 
Royal pledges and with the Indian Princes Protection Act a de¬ 
claration of its resolve and readiness to safeguard their interests. 
For their part the Princes are prepared to move with the times 
and to introduce into the administration of their States a spirit of 
progressive liberality in keeping with the pace of popular advance, 
suited to the conditions and resources of their States and wisely 
graduated to produce that improvement and development of their 
condition resulting in mutual benefit and greater glory of both 
subjects and ruler. 

The Aga Khan has always maintained the closest touch with the 
Indian States. His best friends are to be found among the Princes. 

In January 1939 he visited Gwalior. His friendship with the 
late Maharaja of Gwalior was deep and sincere. He was by the 
bedside of the Maharaja during his fatal illness in Paris and saw 
him almost daily. He has a natural affection and love for his son 
and it gave him great pleasure to visit him in January 1959 in his 
State and see for himself the popularity and esteem in which the 
young Ruler is held by his people. On his return from Gwalior 
the Aga Khan said : “ There is fortunately no communal or 

political trouble in Gwalior. The young Maharaja is loved by 
his people, who are happy, healthy and prosperous. In their 
happiness and prosperity, the Maharaja finds his real pleasure of 
life. ” 

The Aga Khan also visited several Indian States in Kathiawar 
and studied the situation in those States. It was with a view to 
meet his followers and to recoganise the councils for the adminis¬ 
tration of the affairs of the community that the Aga Khan visited 
Jamnagar, Junagadh, Porbandar and Limbdi. At these four 
centres, special camps were erected for the accommodation of the 
followers of the Aga Khan and it is computed that the aggregate 
number of Khojas, who came to see His Highness at different 
centres, was more than thirty thousand men and women. The 
delight they felt in seeing their spiritual leader knew no bounds. 
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Their extraordinary devotion to him and wonderful discipline 
filled the hearts of the Aga Khan’s friends with joy. Nothing 
would have exceeded the warmth and real pleasure with which 
the Aga Khan was greeted at various centres. 

It was the privilege of this writer to be with His Highness at all 
these centres and nothing struck him more than the outbursts of 
genuine affection displayed by his followers of all ages and both 
sexes for the Aga Khan. There was no mistaking the feelings 
of veneration and love entertained by the Khojas towards their 
revered leader. The key to that reverence and love is to be 
found in the Aga Khan’s long and careful investigation of the 
condition of his followers and the measures he is incessantly 
planning for their progressive welfare. The Aga Khan is con¬ 
stantly advising them upon the various ways in which they can 
improve their social, moral and national condition, promising 
his fullest support in promoting ameliorative agencies for the 
betterment of their condition. He established at various places 
centres for children’s welfare and gave a donation of Rs. 16,000 
per year towards welfare work for children. Several Khoja women 
under the leadership of Mrs. I. S. Haji accompanied the Aga Khan 
on his tour to establish welfare centres and teach his people the 
primary duties of a healthy life. 

He announced various other donations not forgetting the 
harijans or the society for the protection of cattle. In response 
to an address presented to him by the Muslim of Jamnagar, the 
Aga Khan congratulated them on the efforts they were making 
to equip themselves for the battle of life by means of education. 

Japan and Germany had become great nations he pointed out 
to them because the people of those countries belived in industry 
and science and acted in accordance with that belief. He paid a 
warm tribute to the memory of the late Jam Saheb Ranjit Sinhji 
and congratulated the present ruler on his great achievements 
within the brief space of his beneficent rule. 

England and Japan, said the Aga Khan, were strong because of 
the deep loyalty and undying devotion of the people towards 
their sovereigns. The voice of Jamnagar’s ruler will be felt 
everywhere having regard to the traditional loyalty of the people 
for their monarch and the great work which their ruler was doing 
to win their love and attachment to his person. He saw a great 
future for the people of the State if they worked in co-operation 
with their distinguished ruler for the promotion of their welfare. 

When the Aga Khan was in Jamnagar, the sad news of the death 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda reached him. The Aga Khan 
was deeply grieved at the news and wired his condolences to the 
Maharani and to Gaekwar Pratapsinhji. Addressing a gathering 
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he said that the future of Indian States would be bright indeed if 
the Princes followed in the footsteps of that great ruler and he 
wished every success to His Highness Maharaja Pratapsinhji in 
his new career, which he hoped would be as brilliant as that of his 
illustrious grandfather. 

His Excellency Lord Linlithgow visited Mysore, Cochin, 
Travancore and Kolhapur at the end of 1938 and saw for himself 
the striking progress introduced in the States for the promotion of 
welfare and prosperity of their subjects. The Viceroy noted with 
considerable satisfaction the signs of prosperity which are manifest 
among the populations of these States and was convinced of the 
hollowness of the agitation that is being conducted by interested 
parties particularly in Travancore and Kolhapur, where extremists 
have been creating trouble. In the beginning of 1939, the Viceroy 
found occasion to visit Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur. In Jaipur, 
Lord Linlithgow congratulated the young Ruler on the results 
which he and his administration have been able to achieve in 
several matters directly related to the well-being of the people by 
pursuing a determined policy calculated to develop the state along 
the path of progress in the direction best suited to its character 
and destiny. At Jodhpur, the Viceroy noted with pleasure the 
generous liberality of an administration which has for its prime 
objectives, the uplift of the people by social reform, the provision of 
educational facilities and the introduction of various rural amenities 
calculated to develop an intelligent, healthy and prosperous 
community. The Viceroy paid a well-deserved compliment to 
the rule of H. H. Maharaja Umedsinhji and referred in glowing 
terms to the beneficial character of the administration of the State. 

At Udaipur, the most renowned and ancient of Rajput States, 
which, at enormous sacrifice, preserved its independence through 
centuries of invasion, the Viceroy paid a warm tribute to H. H. 
Maharana Shri Bhopal Sinhji Bahadur on his qualities, referring 
to him as a ruler, who was happily alive to his responsibilities in 
regard to the happirness and contentment in particular of cultivators 
in the State. After alluding to the general progress which the 
Maharana Sahib had been able to achieve in all departments of the 
State administration during the last few years the Viceroy said : 
“ It has been made clear by the pronouncements recently made in 
the Parliament on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and by 
myself on various public occasions, that the adoption or the 
development of the particular form of constitution best suited to 
the needs of his people and his State is a matter primarily and 
essentially for the Ruler himself and one the decision in regard to 
which must be left to his own wisdom and his own foresight.” 

In the meeting of the Indian Princes Chamber held in New 
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Delhi in March 1939, the Viceroy assured the Princes that the 
Paramount Power would be ready to support the Princes in the 
fulfilment of their treaty obligations and that the Princes remain 
the primary custodians of their ancient and illustrious rights. 

Referring to the recent agitation in Indian states by irresponsible 
people from British India, who has no stake whatsoever in the 
States, the Viceroy said : “ I am not ignorant that in recent times 

the Rulers of India states have been passing through, in many 
cases, a period of stress and difficulty. Far be it from me to deny 
that there have been many cases in which states have been subjected 
to attacks which were entirely unjustified, attacks in which one 
has been unable to trace any scrupulous regard for strict accuracy, 
or any real desire to promote the welfare of the State or of its 
people.” 

A reply worthy of the high traditions of Princely India, reflecting 
a sincere desire on the part of enlightened Rulers to play a 
dynamic and hopeful rule in the progress of India, was made on 
behalf of their Highnesses by the Chancellor ot the Chamber to 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s forceful address. This clear and 
unequivocal declaration must finally dissipate the atmosphere of 
suspicion and mistrust which has been threatening good relations 
and smooth advance. 

His Highness the Jam Saheb, as he was fully entitled to do, 
drew a definite distinction between the need for States’ adminis¬ 
trations to be placed “ above criticism,” and the manner or 
method of constitutional arrangements under individual Princes. 
He avowed that the Rulers of Indian States would not be found 
wanting in promoting progress among their subjects as well as in 
British India, and “ unequivocally ” repudiated allegations of 
any desire to be reactionary or repressive. 

The Jam Saheb naturally had other things to say which may not 
have been so palatable to hostile politicians in British India but 
which, so long as the sovereignty of the States is recognised. 
His Highness had every right to assert. There was an obvious 
reference to Mr. Gandhi’s fast at Rajkot on grounds of a breach of 
pledge in the Chancellor’s insistence that just as the Princes re¬ 
garded their obligations as a “ sacred heritage,” the Crown’s 
pledges to them should be recognised as sacrosanct. By implica¬ 
tion it was inferred that just as the Paramount Power acknowledged 
the integrity of the Ruler in regard to internal constitutional 
arrangements, the same condition must apply to any other outside 
party. 

The Jam Saheb boldly asserted that the Princes were alive to 
their duty and they would not tolerate outside interference in their 
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States. At the conclusion of the session of the Princes Chamber, 
the Viceroy paid a warm and well-deserved tribute to His Highness 
the Jam Saheb, who, incidentally, has been likened by the Aga 
Khan to Asoka and Akbar. 

At a time of critical importance His Highness as Chancellor has 
succeeded where others, older and more experienced, too often 
failed in achieving unanimity. In the result the reorganisation 
scheme, providing for Standing Committees of Princes and 
Ministers far more representative than hitherto, was carried through 
without a hitch. The Indian Princes have always stood by the 
British Empire and they have the right to expect in return that 
the Government of India will stand by them in repelling unfair 
and violent attacks made on them by extremists from British India. 
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AN EMPIRE BUILDER 
His Highness The Aga Khan 
Reproduced from “ Ismaili'^ 

On a summer day soon after the end of the Great War, a country 
clergyman shared a first-class railway carriage with a gentleman of 
early middle life whom he would have taken for a fellow Englishman 
but for the impress upon his face of warmer skies, and he assumed 
that he came from one of the Latin countries of Europe. The 
conversation turned in the most natural way on ecclesiastical topics. 
The padre found that his interlocutor, though not born and bred 
in England was singularly familiar with the distinctions between 
the various types of Churchmanship, between the Anglical and 
Free Church community ; that he knew a great deal regarding 
the characteristics of bishops and other Church dignitaries; that 
he had a fair acquaintance with the differences in Scotland which 
led to the disruption of ninety years ago, and that he had followed 
the movements which were then in progress to bring about union 
between the Established and United Free Presbyterian Churches. 

Religious questions also came under discussion, and the 
clergyman’s surprise at the knowledge of Christian theology shown 
by his chance acquaintance was increased when he discovered by 
accident toward the end of the journey that he had been travelling 
with an illustrious Indian dignitary, himself the religious head of 
a community of Muslims numbered by the million, and yet known 
to all the world as a great sportsman. The acquaintance thus made 
ripened into friendship, which soon extended to a brilliant son 
of the clergyman, now and for many years past editor of one of the 
most important daily newspapers in the British Dominions overseas. 

This incident in the life of His Highness the Aga Khan illustrates 
his remarkable versatility and knowledge of men and things derived 
from wide reading, travel and observation and contact with the 
leading figures of our time in many countries both of the East and 
West. One of his favourite studies is psychology; he delights 
to think out why people known to him do this or that. He has 
an inquisitive mind, but never trenches in his talks with friends 
beyond the bounds of an instinctive courtesy. His natural gifts 
of keen intelligence and interest in affairs have been quickened 
by the discharge of responsibilities which came upon him at an 
early age. It will soon be half a century since as a lad of eight 
he became Aga Khan III. Though he went neither to public 
school nor university college, since he was under private tuition, 
he is one of the most widely read and cultured men of our time. 
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The Aga Khan regulates his time in such a way that all 
requirements both of a many-sided personality and of duty as a 
leader of his people and a man of great influence in affairs, are met. 
At an hour when most men of affluence are still in bed, the Aga 
Khan has risen, performed his religious duties as a Muslim looked 
over the morning papers, opened much of his large correspondence 
and gone out for air and exercise on the golf links or at the tennis 
court. One reason for the comparatively short time which he 
spends in bed (for he reads late into the night) is that, like Napoleon, 
he has the gift of taking snatches of sleep when intervals in his 
many pursuits permit, and usually he has a few minutes rest in the 
afternoon. He gives much time to social engagements ; and yet 
can keep abreast of current English books, and continue his study 
of both Oriental and Occidental classics, and often read French 
and German works. 

Bacon wrote that reading makes the full man ; but the Aga 
Khan’s fullness and variety of mind is also made by his conver¬ 
sational powers. With his linguistic facility, instinctive tact, and 
zest in atfairs he can be at home in the most varied circles, and can 
contribute a fund of information and ideas to almost any topic 
that may be brought up. His talk is the more agreeable by the 
breadth of judgment and generosity of view which it discloses. 
He can discuss matters of international consequence with crowned 
heads and presidents no less readily than he can talk of racing 
problems at the Jockey Club. 

The Aga Khan, who has played so influential a part in public 
aflFairs for half a century and is the councillor and confidant of 
statesmen of many lands, is in fact simple, in the best sense of the 
term, in his life and habits. The ties of family affection are strong 
in him : as witness his constant correspondence with and deep 
attachment to his venerable mother and his pride in and solicitude 
for his heir Prince Aly. Most men filling a comparable position 
in public and social life would be surrounded by a staff of secretaries 
and servants. But His Highness believes in travelling light, and 
recognises that a big staff may multiply the cares of its chief. In 
London he is accompanied only by a trusted Indian valet and 
by a secretary ; but both are well chosen and by long experience 
understand the brief decisive instructions given, sometimes when 
crossing a room or walking along a corridor. He could not 
suffer fools about him. While he is the most generous and 
considerate of masters, there could be no greater mistake than to 
regard his affability as an indication that he is easy-going. When 
he trusts he trusts completely. He knows how to keep away 
the humbug and adventurer who hopes to exploit his good nature 
and his wealth. 
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While the British Government has no stauncher or more consis¬ 
tent friend, he never hesitates to be faithful in expostulation or 
criticism when he is convinced that some serious mistake has been, 
or is about to be made. This outspokenness is the more impres- 
sh’^e since the Aga Khan has no trace of the egotism which leads a 
man to persist stubbornly in a mistaken path. It is his breadth 
of view, side by side with a consistent British and Indian patriotism 
which has given him so much influence with leading statesmen in 
Europe and Asia. 

The comprehensive mind of His Highness is mirrored in his 
work for the Turf. As Mr. Sidney Gaultrey, the “ Hotspur ” 
of the “ Daily Telegraph,” has written, he came into racing not 
alone to win races, but to breed the winners of big races, and 
to show that it could be done by close study and deep thinking 
after the foundations had been securely laid. He approached the 
subject not as an amusement merely, but almost as a science. 
He regarded the breeding of blood stock as a form both of useful 
public activity and of investment. It is largely due to him that the 
totalisator has found its place in British races, though not to the 
exclusion of the book-maker from the course which he recom¬ 
mended. He is one of those owners who do very little betting 
and promote the ‘‘ sport of kings ” for its own sake. In this field 
as in many others he recognises that one can never stop learning. 
To again quote from Mr. Gaultrey, he has realism as well as vision. 
He has earned to the full the succession to the place the late Jam 
Saheb “ Ranji ” held in the eyes of the British public as the most 
popular Indian sportsman of the day. 

Everyone knows that the Aga Khan can speak with greater 
authority than any contemporary upon the thoughts, ideas and 
aspirations of the Islamic world. Of his place as the Pontiff of 
the Ismailis in many lands, and as the peace-maker in Indian Islam, 
his work is most enduring. But it may be remarked here that 
following in the steps of Sir Syed Ahmed, the founder of the 
Aligarh College (which he did much to raise to the status of a 
university) he has led the way from the obscurantism which for¬ 
merly induced the Muslims of India to set little store by secular 
education so long as their children were taught Islamic principles. 
He has thus helped to fit the Muslim community for a fair share 
in the Indian public services and to pull its due weight in the work 
of Indian advancement. Yet all the time he has been trusted and 
admired by far-sighted Hindus, and notably by Gokhale, who 
confided to him, for publication when he thought desirable, his 
last political testament. A remarkable example of the confidence 
shown in His Highness was that at the three sessions of the Round 
Table Conference and at the Joint Select Committee of Parliament 
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on Indian Reforms, he was the elected Chairman of the whole 
British Indian delegation. This was a fitting tribute, as Sir Akbar 
Hydari said in London, to his steadfast endeavour to adapt com¬ 
munal claims and policies to the interests of India as a whole. 

As the Right Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru remarked at 
a gathering in London, His Highness had brought East and West 
together. 

The Aga Khan would have even a greater place in society and 
in the history of our time had it fallen to him, as it does to most 
Western public men of comparable influence, to make frequent 
speeches in Parliament or on the platform. As the youngest 
member of the Governor-Generars Legislature in Lord Curzon’s 
time he made a very good impression by his occasional learned 
speeches. But in later years he has rather shunned the platform, 
perhaps unduly so, since he can always state a case effectively and 
with cogent logic. In the discussions at the sessions of the Round 
Table Conference he seldom intervened for he preferred his 
customary role of influencing opinion behind the scenes. Indeed 
a great deal of his life’s work has taken the form of “ influence by 
talk. ” What he did in this connection to shorten and limit the 
horrors of the Great War, not only in diplomatic missions, but 
also in private contracts, will never be fully known, for His High¬ 
ness has been indifferent about the keeping of records, is not prone 
to writing long letters, and has never given himself time to write 
a diary. Not only has it suited his type of temperament and also 
his abundant hospitality, whether at Geneva or in London or Delhi, 
to influence by interview and conversation ; but he has acted on the 
belief that talk of the right sort is one of the most important 
imponderables which, as Bismarck said, are more than half of life. 


To present an accurate and illuminating picture of His Highness 
is a stroke of temerity; and the present writer who has known 
His Highness intimately for nearly fifty years and watched his 
unique and eminent career has always regarded His Highness as 
his Master and Guru. He is conscious of the inadequacy of his 
power to do justice to the most eminent character and brilliant 
achievements of the great man. The life of his Highness has 
been one of service—service not only to Islam and his own far 
scattered community but to his sovereign and to the highest ideals 
of humanity. May God spare His Highness long to guide Islam 
and his followers to the path of sanity and wisdom and may he live 
long to labour for the advancement of Islam and India and to make 
India a strong and dominant partner in the Empire of His Majesty 
King George of England. 



APPENDIX C 


THE AGA KHAN HONOURED 
Indian Tributes at Reception. 

A reception in honour of the Aga Khan was given at the 
Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, on 25th July 1933 by all his fellow 
delegates to the Joint Select Committee on Indian Reforms, and 
their regard for him was expressed by Sir Akbar Hydari on 
behalf of the States Delegation, and by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on 
behalf of the British Indian Delegation. 

Sir Akbar Hydari said : 

It is a very great pleasure and indeed an honour to me that 
I should have been called upon to speak about one who is respected 
not only wherever Indians meet, but wherever Englishmen and 
Indians come together. I think that there is no one in the public 
life of India who holds quite the unique position which is held 
by His Highness the Aga Khan. Illustrious lineage alone would 
not have given him the position among Muslims in India which 
he occupies at present, a position which enables him to act in a 
very real sense as their leader. 

It is not for me to speak of that aspect of his activities, but 
I will say this that I doubt whether the Muslim Delegation to 
successive Round Table Conferences and now to the Joint Select 
Committee would have done such remarkable team work had it not 
been for the wise guidance of their leader. 

His Highness has, however, an even greater distinction. It 
has always been his endeavour to adapt communal claims and 
communal policies to the interests of India as a whole, and it is 
surely remarkable that, notwithstanding that he is the leader of 
the Muslim Delegation, His Highness has been elected as the 
Chairman of the whole British Indian Delegation. 

But it is not only in times of Conferences and Committees 
that His Highness gives proof of his great value to India. When 
Committees cease from troubling and Conferences are at rest 
there is His Highness always available in England as a most accept¬ 
able ambassador of India. His varied interest include not only 
politics, but sport, and it is not too much to say that he could 
not have done a greater service to India than he did when he 
won the Derby. 

Perhaps in no other country in the world are politics and sport 
so intermixed as they are in Great Britain, and it has been an 
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inestimable asset to India that one who is, as I have said before, 
her unofficial ambassador in England, should not only be a great 
politician but also a great sportsman. 

We are now within sight of the end of Constitutional discus¬ 
sions which have occupied the attention of so many of us for the 
last three or four years. 

In these deliberations His Highness has played a great but 
unobtrusive part. He has not made many speeches nor has he 
asked many questions, but he has been behind the scenes directing 
with all the wise judgment which he has all those who have been 
working for an honourable settlement between England and 
India in the matter of the future governance of our country. 

I think it is but fitting that at this the almost last stage of our 
work we should have gathered together, men and women of all 
parties, whether of Britain, of British India, or of Indian States, 
to do honour to one to whose sagacious and genial personality 
we all owe so much. His Highness, as is only natural to a great 
man of the world that he is, might, when he was approached 
to honour us with his presence to-day, have felt that this was just 
an act of courtesy on our part. I hope that he will have realised, 
now that he is amongst us and has felt the warmth of our welcome, 
that this function was not a mere act of courtesy but an expression 
of the deep respect and affection we all feel for him. 

The Aga Khan, who was received with hearty cheers, said 
that there had been no occasion in his life—not even when he won 
the Derby—on which he could look back with more pride and 
satisfaction. They heard much, especially from quarters which 
were slow to recognize the great changes taking place in India, 
of the differences in that sub-continent of caste, race, creed, langu¬ 
age and outlook. But he defied any informed thinker to point to 
any part of the world of the same vast extent and the scene of so 
many historical developments in which there was so much essential 
unity. Nothing could afford stronger proof of that unity than 
that they had been able to bring their discords into the remarkable 
measure of harmony which was summed up in the White Paper 
policy. They had been helped in this task by the experience of 
British statesmanship, now moving with deliberate purpose toward 
that proudest day of British destiny of which Macaulay spoke so 
eloquently a century ago—the day when India would not only 
seek but secure the management of her own affairs. 

As a loyal British subject and a life-long believer in the British 
connexion, he appealed to the British public to be guided on this 
great issue by statesmen like Sir Samuel Hoare who in his examina¬ 
tion by the Joint Select Committee had shown such mastery of every 
detail of this complicated issue and whose steady patriotism as 
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an Englishman could not for one moment be questioned. He 
appealed even more strongly to his own countrymen to set aside 
jealousies and exclusively sectional aims, and to keep away from the 
sterile fields of fault-finding and mere destructive criticism. They 
should make the best use of the powers and responsibilities they 
were to be given in the confidence that by this means, and when 
they showed themselves capable of it, India would ultimately 
attain to the full attributes of a dominion. 



APPENDIX D 


LEADER OF BRITISH INDIAN DELEGATES 
Tribute to Aga Khan’s Services 

The Aga Khan, on completion of his work as Chairman of the 
British Indian delegation to the Joint Select Committee, left 
London for France on November i6. At Victoria Station he was 
garlanded by Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, a fellow delegate, on behalf of the 
Orient Club of London, and presented with an address on vellum. 
The address stated that the Club is composed of men of all castes 
and creeds of India, and referred to the forthcoming visit of 
His Highness to India. In the past three years His Highness had 
combined together for the first time in modern history, Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs and other delegates, and all the delegates had shown 
complete confidence in their Chairman. 

The Aga Khan in reply said that he was much indebted to his 
fellow-countrymen from different provinces and belonging to 
different communities for the farewell they were giving. He 
only wished he deserved the kind things they had said of his work 
as Chairman of the British-Indian delegation. He looked to his 
young friends to take their part in the work of building up a better 
and a happier India. 

In a subsequent statement to the Press, His Highness said that 
after more than three years of work in London the Indian delegates 
had now finished their task of active co-operation with British 
statesman in planning a new constitution for India. As Chairman 
of the British Indians he was happy to think that as time had gone 
on, the Indians had drawn nearer to each other. They were most 
grateful for the assistance and co-operation they had received from 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the permanent officials of the India Office, and 
the British statesmen with whom they had conferred at the three 
sessions of the Round Table Conference and in the Joint Select 
Committee. 

They particularly acknowledged the consideration shown 
them by Lord Linlithgow as Chairman of the Committee. He had 
given them every opportunity of being heard. The Aga Khan 
added that he sincerely hoped and believed that the constitution 
they had assisted to frame would be such as would satisfy Indian 
opinion, and would be capable of being worked as a Federal 
system through the transition stages towards India taking her full 
place in the great federation of Dominions which made up the 
British Empire. 
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